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How long have you wished for a new 
carpet? How long have you said to 
yourself, “Well, some day...” 

Make that “Some day” TODAY. And 
make today memorable by purchasing 
a Mohawk Super Tampa Axminster. In 
the years —Y-E-A-R-S—to come you 


hee will often think back gratefully to the 


day in ’42 when you purchased “that 


RUGS 2<CARPETS 
ta Foundation Coles 








_3F ECAUSE so many 
of the facilities for the 
manufacture of rugs and 
carpets have been con- 
verted to the production 
of essential war materi- 
als, Super Tampa Ax- 
minster and other grades 
may be had in limited 
quantities only. 





carpet.” Mohawk Super Tampa is 
densely woven. It’s thick, too! And the 
patterns and colors are just as long- 
lived as the carpet itself—18th Century, 


Early American, tone-on-tone. Any 
Mohawk dealer will show you Super 
Tampa Axminsters and many other 
Mohawk fabrics. Mohawk Carpet Mills, 


Inc., Amsterdam, New York. 
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| If your 


a 


‘Tractor lites 


“on their last legs” 


Stil lis / 














4 you know, the manufacture of 
rubber-tired tractors 
has been stopped by government or- 


all new 


der. This was made necessary by the 
vital need for conserving the nation’s 
rubber supply to fill the increasing 
demands of our fighting forces. 


But if you are faced by the problem 
of having to put up your tractor be- 
cause its rear tires are worn out; if 
your present tires are beyond repair, 
and you hold a rationing certificate 
— your Goodyear dealer can now 





supply you with new, wice-base 
Goodyear tractor tires! 








This program is made possible by the 
foresight and _ resourcefulness of 
Goodyear engineers. Because, long 
before the rubber shortage became 
a fact, Goodyear had a sizable supply 
of wide-base tractor tires, tubes and 
rims. 


This equipment is now being made 
available to farmers who need it in 
their all-out effort to produce enough 
food to feed the United Nations at war. 





tier shape 
3. More stability 
anchorage on wider rim. 


flanges, deeper wells, and 


wider rim 
wider x flatter tread. 


u ider area 


Goodyear Sure-Grip tread. 
i 





GOODYEAR'S CONVERSION PLAN GIVES YOU THESE ADDITIONAL 
ADVANTAGES OF WIDE-BASE GOODYEAR TRACTOR TIRES: 


1. Greater traction because of the wider tread and squat- 
2. Less bouncing on rough or uneven ground resulting in 
less slippage, better work, and less fatigue for the operator. 


and less side-sway due to broader 


1. Easier mounting and dismounting because of lower 
narrow bead ledges on 


5. Better flotation in loose, sandy soil because of 
6. Longer tread wear because wear is spread over 


7. PLUS all the proved advantages of the famous 













And, of course, none of this much- 
needed equipment subtracts so much 
as a single pound from the country’s 
present crude rubber stocks. For 
every bit of it was finished before 
tractor manufacturers stopped build- 
ing new rubber-tired tractors. 


So, if you have tractor tire trouble, 
we suggest you see your Goodyear 
dealer or your tractor and imple- 
ment dealer. Even if your present 
tractor is equipped to take the con- 
ventional type of rear tires, he can 
economically convert it to use the 
new, wide-base type of Good- 
year tractor tires now avail- 
able. 


(Note: This Conversion Plan does 
not apply to making change-overs 
from steel wheels to rubber tires.) 


THE GREATEST NAME 
IN RUBBER 
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The greatest 
starofthe 
screen! 


Published in 
thisspace 
every month 





We're hearing on all sides that the motion 
picture industry is doing a great job 
producing marvelous training films, 
morale films; the theatres are selling 
stamps and bonds day and night and the 
stars are everlastingly on tour or on the air. 

* * * * 
Meanwhile in the Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer corner two feature films have 
bobbed their heads up with consider- 
able bob. Like Tennyson’s brook 
“Mrs. Miniver” goes on forever. The 
other picture deals with another “‘Mrs’’. 

* * * * 
It is ‘“The War Against Mrs. Hadley”’. 
This tale of a Washington diehard has 
already captured its early audiences. 
It brings a lump of laughter to the 
throat. A lump of laughter is the kind 
with a tear in it. 

* * * * 
The “‘ten-best picture’”’ game, started 
with “Mrs. Miniver’’, spread quickly to 
the four corners of all newspapers. If the 
game was a Strain on you, we are afraid 
you're in for more of the same. For 
“Random Harvest”’ is coming (advt.). 

* * * * 
“Random Harvest”’, as you all-knowing 
readers know, is the best-selling novel 
by James Hilton. The James Hilton. 
The Goodbye Mr. Chips James Hilton, the 
Lost Horizon James Hilton. 

* * * * 
But above all, the Random Harvest 
James Hilton. 





Ronald Colman, Greer Garson— 
Random Harvest stars. Mervyn LeRoy, 
R. H. Director. Sidney Franklin, R. H. 


Producer. 
* * * 


* 

In a column entitled ‘‘Picture of The 
Month” which runs in Good House- 
keeping, McCall’s, Woman’s Home 
Companion, Collier’s and Newsweek, 
“Seven Sweethearts” is the choice. 

* * * * 
Many are screened but few are chosen. 
Congratulations ‘“‘Seven Sweethearts”. 
And Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer for thus 
bringing to the fore three promising 
stars in Kathryn Grayson, Van Heflin 
and Marsha Hunt. 

* * 
I’m head over 
heels with joy at 
the crop of new 
films coming. 


x * 





One of the tricks of the trademark 
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GRICULTURE needs a 
public relations coun- 
and a good one. 
farmers 


sel, 
Never before have 
been so unmercifully nor so 
ignorantly pounded and criti- 
cized as during September. 
Fighting in Washington for 
power to produce food. farmers were ac- 
cused of unpatriotic greed. News writers, 
radio speakers, cartoonists of the large 
cities distorted the facts to portray farm- 
ers as reckless profiteers who are indif- 
ferent to inflation or defeat. The worst 
of the attack came from the cities which, 
if food shortages develop. will be first to 
suffer. By mid-October letters and edi- 
torials in some of the better newspapers 
were revealing a more fair attitude, but 
the injury to agriculture had already been 
Nearly every city housewife who 
bills rising will now 


done. 
her 


sees 


grocery 


| think that farmers are to blame. 


* 


The job of public relations counsel is 


| to create, inform and guide public opin- 


ion. A new and important profession, 
public relations work is constructive. It 


prevents friction and misunderstanding, 


| averts waste of time and effort by setting 





forth essential facts so that people may 
be correctly informed. Like anything 
else, public relations effort may be mis- 
directed or misused, but I do not know of 
a man in the field worth his salt who ever 
advises his clients to try to put over a 
falsehood. The experienced man in the 
field knows that such a shortsighted effort 
is bound to fly back in the face of the 
perpetrator. 
* 


During and before the September battle 
of Washington a good public relations 
counsel for agriculture would have been 
busy making personal calls on newspaper 
and radio people in the cities. He would 
have been explaining to them the facts. 
He would have shown them how wage 
competition, draft and machinery short- 
age were adding daily to the difficulties 
of producing enough food for war needs. 
He would have been showing them that 
farmers get well under half of the dollar 
the consumer pays for food. He would 
have made them understand that rising 
wages, rising taxes, and rising costs else- 
where are much more responsible for the 
higher cost of living than are the increases 
in prices received by farmers. He might 
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even have been able to have 
made them see that in their 
own interests it is desirable 
that farmers be fairly con- 
sidered. From his office a 
stream of stories and 
facts would have been carry- 
ing the truth to the press and 
the radio. The result would have been a 
gain in the public appreciation of agri- 
culture, instead of the sharp loss we have 
experienced. 


news 


* 


To the leaders of our farm organiza- 
tions I submit a suggestion. Let them 
join to create an office of public relations 
for agriculture. Put into it enough money 
to do the job right, and put at the head of 
it a public relations counsel of thoroughly 
demonstrated ability. Make it his job to 
work only in the interests of all agricul- 
ture—not of any one organization. group, 
section or commodity. Let his policies be 
confined to those matters upon which all 
the participating groups can unanimously 
agree. Good public relations with urban 
America will protect agriculture and help 
maintain the national unity so necessary 
in war and so desirable in peace. 





x «k* *& * 
HEARTENING to farmers. and possi- 


bly of very great significance. is the fact 
that the two largest business organizations 
stepped up and spoke out in behalf of 
agriculture during the September strug- 
gle in Washington. The National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, generally con- 
sidered a spokesman for big business, 
said: “. . . it is being made to appear 
that the farmers are a selfish group, 
thinking only of their own interest. This 
is not a true picture.” The statement 
went on to indicate the facts. including 
the failure of newspaper and radio re- 
ports to tell the story correctly. The 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States issued a well-timed report by its 
Agricultural Committee which correctly 
set out the truth. Industry and farming 
both believe in production. Both believe 
in the essentials of American freedom 
and in the incentive system of enterprise. 
Together industry and agriculture could 
present a formidable front against the po- 
litical ideas which are so dangerous to the 
national prosperity and happiness. 
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LATE AND IMPORTANT 


October 13, 1942 
TO FARMERS— 


Farmers in states where gas rationing begins next month (probably 
November 22) will do well to make note from now on of miles driven and 
gallons used. Information will be important in furnishing information 
required by rationing boards. 


Extension of the draft age to 18-19, now expected to pass Congress 
quickly, means that married men without children may not be called until 
1944, and few married men with children until 1945. 


Apparently yielding to pressures, General Hershey asked Minnesota 
draft boards to go easy on labor absolutely necessary to dairy and live— 


stock operations. 


New efforts to prevent draft of indispensable farm workers and man-— 
agers are being pushed, but no definite plans announced. President's 
speech last night is generally interpreted to foreshadow no immediate or 
decisive action on manpower. 


New 5% Victory Tax on gross incomes will apply to farmers' 1943 in- 
comes if more than $624. No withholding from regular farm income as re- 
ceived. Return will be filed March 15, 1944, and tax will be paid same 
as regular income tax, which will be higher. Listing will cover gross 
income items and deductions. Farm labor will be exempt from withhold- 
ing tax, so farmers will not have to hold out tax as most other em-— 
ployers will be required to do. 


Can the war effort afford a further drastic cut in farm machinery 
and equipment as proposed for 1943? Critical farm labor situation is 
raising this question in Washington. Worry is expressed whether present 
equipment is enough to complete soybean and peanut harvests without 
ioss. One plan discussed is to permit additional manufacture of tractors 
to be sold only when an obsolete, heavier model is turned in, thus 
assuring a net gain in metal. 


Wickard advances suggestion that two million workers be moved from. 
Appalachian and other marginal regions to places where farm labor is 
most needed and better farms are available. Idea fits Farm Security and 
Farmers Union pattern. No details, hence probably trial balloon. 


Milk in the New York shed to be bought by Commodity Credit Corp. at 
$3.30 cwt., and sold to distributors for $3.10. This may establish a 
pattern for subsidies to farmers to bring about maximum production of 
desired items. Idea is to get the production but not to let higher 


prices furnish the incentive. 


''Tires to maintain necessary driving'' has replaced former idea of 
getting ten or fifteen million cars off the road. Washington appears 
to have discovered there is more essential use than pleasure use of 
automobiles. Jeffers, rubber boss, talks sense, and yesterday defied 
cotton senators who questioned him about plans for using more rayon in 
tires for army. Gas rationing, speed limits, and other measures, it is 
hoped, will enable available rubber for recaps to keep cars going. 


Vegetable production goals for 1943 set today at 15-30% above this 
year. Other 1943 goals likely to be announced December l. ° 


Production of less valuable foods, such as watermelons, cantaloupes, 
cucumbers, cauliflower, except for local use, may be restricted to save 
transportation, make room for crops with less bulk and more nutrition. 


No decision in sight-on how meat rationing will affect use of home 
slaughtered and frozen-locker meats. 


Important to vote November 3 to display appreciation of freedom's 
basic right. Extra gasoline for trip to polls can be obtained in 


rationed areas. 
FARM JOURNAL 
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(There’s One in Every Family... 4y a@=~ 


WHATS ‘THE IDEA, 
kf MR. MILKMAN—YOu 
4 AND “THAT WORN-OUT 














NEVER MIND, 





ALL THE CUSTOMERS 

ARE BAWLING ME OUT S\ BILL-IVE JUST 

HONEY—I DONT SEEM | FOUND OUT HOW 
TO HAVE THE OL GINGER | "I= Fix UP YOUR 

Z ANY MORE ~-+ conpinon! 


TAINT THE HORSE, 
MRS. WILSON- 
I AIN'T GOT 

MUCH HUSTLE ~~ 












HOURS LATE : 





















4, {| SIT DOWN AN’ 








BOWLFUL OF 
THESE SCRUMP~- 























AND THATS JUST WHAT POP DID! AFTER A FEW 
WEEKS OF EATING CRISP POST'S BRAN FLAKES, 
POP FELT LIKE A NEW (MILK) MAN / TAKE A LOOK..... 





EIGHT zy _ MAN AM = N/A 
I FAMISHED/! S—_= = 
— ms seo PASS ME THOSE ti = 
/ : BRAN FLAKES:-:-- HOW THEY a 1 e 
ALREADY! 4% a, E ; 
Tw THE CRISPY / x'm i 
ij <> | NUT-LIKE TALKING Horse ij 
nw * FLAVOR =~ Jo er ow THOSE 2 
4 BABS V1 3 EXTRA 4 
A c .) i 
~~ A BENEFITS Posts |. 
ae “C J BRAN FLAKES /{- 
~ 2 - 5 es F AP?d 4 “a GIVE . 
ELIZ ‘Woes \ Ag Mer, ao a 
a e Aw ¢ P 
5 Pt Wes WAITLL 2 
; eae Bi. p/ YOU SINK YOUR 
ao ag . TEETH INTO THESE WIZ) | - 
ce ELEGANT ; 
Ay Ww POSTS BRAN 41 4 
Zs Z a MUFFINS! * 
-\R — 
Ae a 
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NO FOOLIN! FOLKS --- 
THERE IS ONG IN EVERY 
FAMILY WHO NEEDS 


POSTS BRAN FLAKES” 
3 EXTRA BENEFITS ! 
yi) > JUST READ BELOwW— 


¢ To help that one member of your 
family—serve Post’s 40¢¢ Bran Flakes 
to the whole family every morning. 
You'll all go for their grand flavor—as 
a cereal, or in tempting bran muffins. 
And—you'll all help that one get Post’s 
Bran Flakes’ 3 extra “keep-fit” benefits: 












1. Bran to help prevent constipation 
due to lack of bulk in the diet. 


2. Nourishment of wheat—phosphorus 
for teeth and bones, iron for blood. ~* 

3. Vitamin B, added, for energy, ap- 
petite, and steady nerves. 

And besides, these new Post’s Bran 

Flakes are now toasted by an improved 

process to give you extra crispness... 

extra sweet-as-a-nut flavor. 


Delicious muffin recipe on package 
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| Fair Play We believe that all the advertisements in 


this magazine are trustworthy. To prove 
our faith by works, we will make good to actual subscrib- 
ers any loss sustained by trusting advertisers who prove 
to be deliberate swindlers. Just as we cannot guarantee 
a pig's tail to curl in any particular direction, so we shall 
not attempt to adjust disputes between subscribers 
and honorable business men, nor pay the debts of honest 
bankrupts. This offer holds good one month after the 
transaction causing the complaint. 
When ordering always say, ‘I saw your advertisement 
in Farm Journal and Farmer’s Wife.’ This will insure 
prompt attention to your order. 


NOVEMBER 
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RAYMOND 


4a ° e ¢é 
means wise protection 


WHATS 


MORGAN 


“ ” 
means a seaman 









EVANGELINE 


means 
4a > 
bringer of good news” 











PETER 


means 
4é se 
rock, a stone 

















ETHYL 


is a trade mark name 


It stands for antiknock fluid made only 
by the Ethyl Corporation. Oil companies 
put Ethyl fluid into gasoline to prevent 
knocking. 





The Ethyl trade mark emblem on a gas- 
oline pump means that Ethyl fluid has 
been put into high quality gasoline and 
the gasoline sold from that pump can be 
called “Ethyl.” 





What does your 


name mean? 
The meanings and origins of 


COPYRIGHT 1942 ETHYL CORPORATION 





z 


Ethyl Corporation, 
Room 3510 Chrysler Bidg., N. Y. C. 


Please send me a free copy of "What's in a Name?”’ 
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How to turn a 


HE EFFICIENCY of an aircraft car 
§ ee depends upon power—steam 
power to propel it, electric power to 
operate it. 

Powering these sea-going airfields 
is atypically Westinghouse kind of war- 
time job. It is a job that calls for the 
thousand and one different skills in 
things electrical that are second na- 
ture to Westinghouse. 

Here is just a small part of the equip- 
ment that Westinghouse has designed 
and built especially to make American 
carriers outstanding engines of de- 
struction: 

* Steam turbines, compact in size, 
yetso powerful they drive our new 
carriers faster than any enemy 
carrier afloat. 

* Elevators big enough to hold a 
bomber, fast enough to deliver a 
plane to the deck with minimum 
delay. 

* Generators on each ship capable 
of producing enough electric 
power to light a city the size of 
Seattle. 

* Intricate radio equipment spe- 
cially designed to stand up under 
the shock of battle. 

Westinghouse “know how” is being 
applied—not only to aircraft carriers 
—but to nearly every type of ship in 
our Navy. 

In this, as in all phases of Westing- 
house wartime activity, the long-range 
work of our Research and Engineer- 
ing Laboratories has played a signi- 
ficant part. Discoveries in many fields 
are now bearing fruit in the pro- 
duction of better and more powerful 
weapons of war. 

Many of these discoveries, we be- 
lieve, will someday help to make a 
better peacetime world. 

Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Plants in 25 cities; offices everywhere, 

This advertisement has been reviewed by 


Government authorities and contains no in- 
formation of military value to the enemy. 


Westinghouse 


- - making Electricity work for Victory 
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NEXT YEAR’S MACHINERY 
| iegeege last year you predicted disaster 
if farm machinery manufacture was 
cut to 80° of 1940. But farmers raised 
the biggest crops this year in history. So 
don’t tell us that we will cut off food sup- 
plies if this time we chop equipment 
manufacture in half again.” 

That, in effect, is the argument of fed- 
eral officials who insist that steel for guns, 
ships and planes is more important than 
steel for farm machinery. The proposed 
cut is so drastic that farmers fear its 
effect on total production. A drouth might 
mean real disaster. 

That 1943 will be far more difficult than 
this year, regardless of new equipment 
made, is sure. A year ago dealers’ stocks 
Now their floors and 
shelves are bare. Manufacturers’ ware- 
houses held some reserve. That is sold. 
Existing machinery in use was one year 
younger. It was operated this year by 
more experienced labor than will handle 
much of it in 1943. 

Neither prices nor more labor 
alone can produce food. Equipment, 
which multiplies the muscles of man, is 


were fairly sood. 


high 


essential. 

Quoted in Washington, but not verified, 
are words of one agency official to the 
effect that “if farmers can’t pick corn in 
November, they'll have to pick it in Feb- 
ruary. If they can’t plant in May, they 
can plant in July.” Happily the higher- 
up authority is partly, at least, in the 
hands of men who know more than that 


about farming. 


MORE BEANS THAN BINS 
ITH nearly twice as many soybeans 
as ever before, processors and grow- 

ers of agriculture’s newest big crop were 
wondering this week where to put them. 
First of the month estimate indicated 
200,701,000 bushels, compared with 106 
million last year. Bins piled to the top, 
Illinois and Iowa processors were look- 
ing apprehensively out their windows at 
trucks lining up to unload. 

Using all the processing capacity in the 
country, not more than 170 million bush- 
els can be handled before next Oct. 1. 
This will mean that west coast oil mills, 
copra mills, and the nearer cottonseed 
mills will take beans as well as the regular 
soy-crushers. 

To encourage farmers to hold beans 
back, Commodity Credit Corporation is 
offering, in addition to its $1.60 a bushel 
guarantee to growers, to pay lc a bushel 
a month extra to farmers for storing. 
C.C.C, will lose some money on its guar- 
antee. The ceiling on oil is 11%4¢c, while 
the market for meal, though not as small 
as feared, will be crowded. 

Looking on at the soybean growers’ 


association meeting at Purdue in mid- 
September was W. J. Morse of USDA, 
who, 30 years ago, was tramping through 
China looking for soy varieties that would 
suit the United States. He had seen his 
idea grow from nothing to 200 million 
bushels. 


347-EGG HEN 

ICTORY Queen, a White Leghorn 

hen owned by J. A. Hanson, Corvallis, 
Oregon, has just made a new all-time 
world’s record for laying in official egg- 
laying contests. She laid 347 eggs in 357 
days at the Storrs egg-laying contest in 
Connecticut. The previous world’s record 
(345 eggs in 357 days) was made in 
Texas five years ago by a hen of the same 
breed owned by the Woodlawn Poultry 
Farm, Temple, Texas. Victory Queen 
laid for 86 consecutive days at one time, 
and for 81 straight days at another time, 
without a miss. She comes from a long 
line of high producers. More than 200 
of her ancestors have laid over 300 eggs a 
year. Average lay of all hens in the 
United States was 141 eggs per bird in 


1941. 


CHEAPER MILK AT STORES 

N PENNSYLVANIA, as in other states, 

the word has been out for a long time 
that the largest chunk of overhead in 
retail milk prices lies in home-delivery 
costs. Grocers. have known that they can 
undersell door-to-door wagons by 3c and 
4c a quart, and still make a good profit. 
So when the Lehigh Valley Co-operative 
Farmers of Allentown, Pa., came before 
the Pennsylvania Milk Control Commis- 
sion on October 6 to ask that all milk dis- 
tributed through stores in the Allentown 
region sell for le a quart less than home- 





delivered milk, everybody from glum 
John “Muckle” McKee, chairman of the 
Commission, to the janitor of Elks Hall 
knew that the inevitable fight between 
dealers and storekeepers was on, at last. 

Elks Hall chairs were heavy with execu- 
tives of the Pennsylvania Grocers Asso- 
ciation, the Pennsylvania Farm Bureau, 
the Pennsylvania Milk Dealers Associa- 
tion and various food chains. Seven ex- 
pensive lawyers sat facing the rostrum. 
Allen D. Miller of Susquehanna was down 
to shepherd the interests of Dairymen’s 
League. Prof. Robert H. Bartlett, the 
University of Illinois’ crack expert on 
milk distribution, waited to testify for 
the Co-op. And one entire row held of- 
ficials from the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration. 

The 11 hours of testimony and cross- 
examination during two days indicated 
the national significance of the hearing. 
When Glen A. Boger, president of the 
Co-op, testified that cheaper milk at stores 
would not only save tires, fuel and man- 
power, but would increase fluid milk con- 
sumption and hence help farm prices, the 
dealers’ lawyers held him on the stand 
for three hours with a cross-examination 
that accused him of “false figures” and 
“unpatriotic” use of metal clips on paper 
bottles. 

When Chairman McKee made a slight- 
ing observation about the similarity of 
the “magic resolutions” favoring the dif- 
ferential that had been passed by local 
women’s clubs, a pretty red-haired house- 
wife from Easton came back at him with 
the remark that if she lost money the way 
the milk dealers claim to, she’d be glad, 
to get out of business and stay out. 
Charles H. Van Tagen, secretary of the 
Pennsylvania Grocers Association, 


More milkweed pods than ever before were gathered in one spot were assembled by Oct. 
8 at Petoskey, Mich., when 125,000 bags had been collected. Workers were making $5 to $6 
per 8-hour day. The pods were being gathered for Dr. Boris Berkman, who will prepare the 
floss from them for use by the U. S. Navy in life preservers and rafts and flyers’ suits. 
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snapped that “there seems to be more 
interest in retaining the status quo of milk 
distribution than anything else.” 

Finally, after Prof. Bartlett spent two 
hours of the second afternoon poking 
holes into the dealers’ case, McKee de- 
clared a recess until the morning of Octo- 
ber 20. 

Chances are, if the off-record remarks 
of the OPA observers mean anything, that 
the Commission played its cards well. 
Creation of a differential in the Allentown 
area, would mean petitions for the same 
sort of hearing from every other milk 
control district in the state. And why 
bother, concluded some experts, when 
either OPA or the new Economic Stabili- 
zation board in Washington may make 
the same move some time this month or 
next, in the interest of national economy ? 


CLOSE TO THE RIM 

HEN OPA announced on October 9 

that it would find some way to get 
new tires to everybody who really needed 
them, a group of researchers out at the 
University of Illinois felt like whooping, 
even though OPA hadn’t explained how 
it would rare back to perform the mir- 
acle. The researchers have just finished 
a three months’ survey of tires on 1,401 
farm trucks across the state. They found 
that 14% of the 9,152 tires checked will 
last less than three months, 41% will 
last less than six months and 57.6% will 
blow within a year, no matter how care- 
fully drivers take the bumps. 


CATTLE TAIL HAIR 
ATTLE tail tips are going to war as 
hair in army mattresses. Restriction 
of the sale and delivery of cattle tail hair, 
except to the armed forces, has been an- 
nounced by WPB. 

Because of its springiness and low sus- 
ceptibility to moisture, the hair is ideal 
for padding material. In peacetime it was 
used largely in carpet sweepers and hair 
brushes, after the cows no longer needed 
it to swat flies with. 

Only about eight inches of a cow’s tail 
is used. At Fort Worth, Texas, alone 
nearly 150 tons of cattle tail hair are 
marketed yearly. 
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THE PARTS OF PARITY 

ITH parity on millions of tongues, 

few know much of its details. From 
Leavitt C. Parsons and his New England 
Poultryman comes a simple breakdown of 
the parts of parity. Poultry and dairy 
farmers, who have not liked the, parity 
idea, won't like it any better when they 
note that feed is considered as only 10% 
of farm costs. Each figure at the right 
stands for the percentage of 100 allotted 
to the respective items in calculating the 


parity price: 


Commodities used for family Percentage of 


living: total index 
Food 17.5 
Clothing 14.8 


Supplies (fuel, kerosene, soap, 
gasoline, tires and oil for au- 


tomobile, etc.) 6.8 
Furniture and furnishings 2.9 
Building materials for .ouses 3.6 
Automobiles (share used for liv- 

ing) 3.0 48.6 
Commodities used for production: 

Feed , 10.1 

Machinery pataiaiie 4.2 


Automobiles (share used for 


farm business) and trucks. 4.5 
Tractors eas 1.2 
oo eR re 3.2 
Building and fencing materials 5.9 


Equipment and supplies (gas- 


oline, oil, harness, twine, 
insecticides, containers, 
etc.) ene 6.9 
Seed ae 1.4 
Labor 0 37.4 
Total, all commodities....... 86.0 
Interest (charges per acre on 
farm real estate debt)...... 7.2 
Taxes (payable per acre on 
farm real estate)......... 6.8 
100.0 
HARVEST THANKS 
YLERTOWN, Mississippi, has 1376 


people including Lester Williams, edi- 
tor of the Tylertown Times. In church 
one Sunday Willizems got the idea that 
Tylertown and all America should thank 
heaven for 1942’s abundance. He per- 
suaded Secretary Wickard to come down 
and help start the idea. On October 3, 
10,000 neighbors drove in with fried 
chickens and all the trimmings, watched 
saw Mr. Wickard broadcast 


the parade, 


PETER TUMBLEDOWN 





NOVEMBER 





Secretary Wickard and Editor Williams 


his talk over the National Farm and 
Home Hour, and joined in thankfulness 
and praise. The crowd was the largest 
Secretary Wickard had ever addressed. 
Editor Williams made his effort pay with 
a 56-page special edition, and had the 
satisfaction of proving that small towns 
can do big things. 


THE STOCKYARDS FUTURE 
OVERNMENT control of livestock 
marketing is a foregone conclusion. 
However, a concrete plan for that con- 
trol is still off in the blue. 

Rumor says that stockyards may be 
closed for the duration, and all livestock 
allocated directly to packers. Rumor says 
that stockyards may continue to function 
as usual, but with broader powers given 
to the yards’ officials of the Packer & 
Stockyards Division. In short, nobody 
knows what will happen. 

Only plan for livestock price control 
and marketing that Farm Journal has 
been able to discover to date was quietly 
submitted to Leon Henderson more than 
a month ago by A. Z. Baker, president of 
the Cleveland Union Stockyards Co. On 
October 15, it was still somewhere in an 
OPA cubbyhole. 

Mr. Baker’s plan calls for strict ration- 
ing of livestock to packing plants under 

(Continued on Page 85) 
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The Men who built your DuoTherm 
now wear the Army-Navy E'/ 


As long ago as early June, the United States Navy of which Duo-Therm is an important division. 


awarded the Navy ‘“‘E’’ to the men who, before the News of these awards will hold special meaning for 

war, built Duo-Therm Fuel Oil Heating Appliances. Duo-Therm owners—and for those who plan to own 
Now still another honor has come to these skilled Duo-Therms after the war. Craftsmanship is not ac- 

and patriotic craftsmen. Today a new flag flies above quired overnight. These men, to distinguish them- 

the plant in which they work. And on their lapels selves in producing war materials, must have built 

they wear with pride the pin which symbolizes their Duo-Therms exceptionally well. 

second citation—the joint Army-Navy “E”’. And so, we invite everyone who enjoys the comfort 


and economy of Duo-Therm heating 
in his home to join us in saying, 
‘‘Well done, men, well done!”’ 


Both awards, for high achievement 
in producing war materials, were made 
to the Motor Wheel Corporation 
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IF YOU REALLY NEED NEW 
HEATING EQUIPMENT... 















a — a ¥% You may still be able to purchase a Duo-Therm 

Space Heater. No Duo-Therms are now being 

built. None will be built as long as Duo-Therm’s 

men and machines are needed to produce war 

materials. However, some are still available in 

ait a mma —— a ' oa certain communities. Consult your Duo-Therm 
é tino seciil dealer. He may have just what you want. 


Fuel Oil Heating Appliances Copr. 1942, Motor Wheel Corp. 
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THe BATTLE AND Its By-Propucr 


Vr. Babcock for the last year has been 
President of the National Council of 
Farmer Co-operatives. He was leader of 
agriculture’s fight in Washington last 
month, Farm Journal asked him to write 
this short article, and in it to tell what 
he felt to be the outstanding, durable 
lesson of that experience. You will find it 
is one for all Americans to ponder. 

The National Council of Farmer Co- 
operatives, made up of something more 
than 60 leading co-operative associations, 
acts only upon unanimous agreement. 
Representing probably more farmers than 
any other organization, and representing 
farmers specifically interested in definite 
commodities, the Council’s influence has 
been growing steadily. 

The new President of the Council is 
the eminent California leader, Charles C. 
Teague (picture on page 16). Ezra T., 
Benson, executive secretary, is head of 
the Washington office. 


S PRESIDENT of the National Coun- 

cil of Farmer Cooperatives, I had 

a ringside seat in Washington dur- 

ing the price ceiling fight between the 

President and Congress. In fact, part of 
the time I was actually in the ring. 

On September 3, I was one of the four 
presidents of national farm organizations 
who were asked to call on the President. 
Just why we were extended this courtesy, 
[ have never been quite sure. Certainly 
we learned nothing during the visit about 
the President’s plans for fixing farm 
prices, as he said he hadn’t made up his 
mind himself just what he was going to 
do, nor how he was going to do it. It may 
be significant that as we walked out of 
his office, the labor leaders Green and 
Murray walked in. 

Then, on Labor Day, the President 
made a speech. In his speech, he laid 
the blame for the present-day higher 
costs of living principally on farmers. He 
did this so unfairly and so obviously to 
please organized labor that many a farmer 
quit his fields in disgust, and many a 
farm woman with a son in service or a 
prison camp cried herself to sleep that 
night. 

Followed a “you act or else” message 
to Congress—a message which set up an 
artificial inflation crisis, and totally ig- 
nored the much more vital problems of 
the labor shortage on farms and our 
dwindling food production. 








By H. E. Babcock 


Immediately, I called the executive 
committeemen of the National Council 
together, and asked the members whether 
or not in their opinion we should ask 
the directors and delegates to the Council 
from all over the United States to come 
to Washington and be present while Con- 
gress was dealing with price-ceiling legis- 
lation. They said they did not see how 
we could do anything else. The meeting 
was called. 


The Forces Gather 


Meanwhile, the two other big national 
farm organizations—the Grange and the 
Farm Bureau—got in touch with their 
directors all over the country. As a result, 
by September 21, when the price-ceiling 
bills of the House and Senate were ready 


for introduction, farmers were well rep- 
resented in Washington. 

Their representatives established con- 
tact with Congressmen from rural areas, 
regardless of party affiliations. It became 
immediately evident that the legislation 
as introduced in Congress, under execu- 
tive direction, was designed to freeze 
farm prices at levels too low to permit 
farmers to retain the farm labor necessary 
for maximum production. 

Amendments were therefore introduced 
which made it mandatory for the Presi- 
dent to recognize the increased cost of 
farm labor in setting price ceilings, and 
the battle was on. 

Curiously enough, it was the by-product 
of this battle, not the issues on which it 
was fought, which turned out to be the 
important victory for farmers and Con- 
gress. 

The Real Issues Emerge 

As debates on the legislation developed, 
patriotic members of Congress contended 
that the chief threat of inflation was un- 
controlled wages. They pointed out that 
most of the higher costs of living were 
directly accounted for in the high wages 
paid in connection with the processing, 
transportation, and distribution of the 
necessities of life. They insisted that 
labor could not be kept on the farms 
when many a farmhand could draw as 
much per hour in industry as he did 
from daylight to dark on the farm. They 
pointed out the heavy enlistments of farm 
boys, and the drafting of farm labor and 
even farm operators into the armed serv- 
ices. 

Before these sober truths, the issues of 
parity and even of price-ceilings faded 
away. In their place farm manpower and 
a nation’s food supply emerged as the 
real issues before our country. 

It should never be forgotten that it was 
a courageous Congress which refused to 
be awed, misled, or frightened by the 
administration into blind support of its 
inflation program, which brought out the 
real fire behind the smokescreen of in- 
flation. 

I am no longer the head of a national 
farm organization. I resigned because I 
could not carry the load any longer. 

But as a private citizen, I thank God 
that we still have the Congress of the 
United States, and I pray for the day 
when it may again assume its complete 
responsibility as representative and pro- 
tector of the people who elect it. 








Ca 
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ISTORY, in 1942, is a turncoat. 

Heretofore it has always recorded 

that Wartime is a Starving-time, 
with acute shortages of wheat, bread and 
feed. 

But one of the strongest weapons the 
United Nations hold in World War II is 
the fact that they have the largest wheat 
supply in human history—a supply so 
great that the future of wheat production 
in the United States and Canada may be 
dependent on the co-operation given grow- 
ers this winter by livestock feeders, house- 
wives and scientists. 

The continent’s granaries are full. 
Thousands of tons of golden grain will 
rot on the ground unless kitchen pantries, 
feed bins and laboratories come to the 
rescue. Yet, thanks to developments dur- 
ing the past year, there are four good 
reasons why North America should eat, 
feed and process a larger share of the 
two and a half billion bushels that flood 
the prairies from Manitoba to Missouri: 

1. Bread has become the staff-of-life, 
again; in the United States through the 
addition of synthetic vitamins to flour and 
yeast; in Canada through government 
sponsorship of milling processes that re- 
turn a portion of the wheat berry’s nat- 
ural vitamins and minerals to the pow- 
dered endosperm we call “white flour.” 

2. The corn supply will shrink in the 
face of increased livestock and poultry 
production. There are already shortages 
of molasses, tankage, and fish meal. Yet 
wheat is an excellent livestock feed. The 
Missouri Agricultural Experiment Station 
is authority for the statement that good- 
quality wheat has proved itself to be 
worth as much as 10% more than corn, 
bushel for bushel, for feeding hogs. “That 
means,” the Missourians say, “that it 
takes 10% less feed to make a pound of 
grain. One-half less high protein supple- 
ment is needed with wheat than with corn, 





Photo: Wheat Flour Institute 

The modern mill is a spotless machine shop, turn- 

ing out flour and feeds to specifications that are 
almost as exacting as those of the toolmaker. 


while wheat also produces a better fin- 
ished hog, a more desirable carcass, and 
gets him to market in 10 days less time, 
on the average.” 

3. In Minneapolis, Buffalo, Kansas 
City, Port Arthur and Winnipeg indus- 
trial scientists are working behind locked 
doors, under government direction, to de- 
velop new products from wheat. Rubber, 
plastics and motor fuels CAN be made 
from the berry. The scientist’s job is to 
get the cost down to a point where the 
products will be able to compete on the 
open market. Unless he succeeds, the 
chances are that the high yields achieved 
by modern farm technique will eventually 
force a 25 to 50% reduction in American 
wheat acreage, regardless of the world’s 
appetite for bread and cake. 

4. Sugar, the old rival of wheat in the 
human diet, is under ration. Wheat flour, 
with vitamins and minerals back in its 
white body again, can take over the job of 
fueling the human engine. 

“There is every reason to believe that 
the longer work-days of wartime, the in- 
creased use of shank’s mare under gas 
and rubber rationing, plus the sugar 
shortage, will increase domestic consump- 
tion of wheat flour this year,” an execu- 
tive of the Millers’ National Federation 
told me last month. “Some of us prophesy 
that it will jump 30,000,000 barrels dur- 
ing the next twelve months.” 


The Sugar Battle 

Mass production of white sugar, and 
the long struggle between bakers to pro- 
duce a whiter, flufier bread, are the two 
factors that have brought wheat produ- 
cers to their present predicament. While 
science and the race for cash caused agri- 
culture to increase acreage yields, similar 
urges were robbing wheat flour of much 
of the berry’s natural vitamin content, 
and turning the public appetite toward 
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val (Wheat would have come to its 
economic crossroads a half century ago 
if John Pillsbury, son of one of the oldest 
milling families in the Northwest, had not 
discovered through experiments on _ his 
own farm that the refuse bran and mid- 
dlings being dumped into the Mississippi 
by Minneapolis millers made an excellent 
cattle food.) 

\pproximately a century ago bakers 
had a fling at whitening bread with alum 
ind chalk. The resultant hue and cry led 
to a development of milling methods that 
produced whiter and still whiter flour. In 
time, health laws halted the use of harm- 
ful adulterants. But, by 1900, the new 
steel grinders and tiers of silk bolting 
cloths produced a flour whose bread, ac- 
cording to the British nutritionists, Drum- 
mond and Wilbraham, contained only 
one-seventh as much Vitamin B, one-third 
as much iron, one-fourth as much cal- 
cium and phosphorus as the coarse, grey 
bread the English peasant ate 200 years 
before 


Sugar Up; Flour Down 


“That was part of the reason,” the 
superintendent of one of the largest Twin 
City mills said. “The other half of the 
wheat-man’s personal eight-ball has been 
sugar. The American appetite for sugar 
has increased one pound per person each 
year during the last century. Flour con- 
sumption has dropped at about the same 
rate. Each American ate 15 lbs. of sugar 
in 1840, and 115 lbs. of sugar in 1940. 
Each American ate 210 lbs. of flour in 
1900, but only 155 Ibs. in 1940. 

“Now it so happens that the human 
tummy can take about 1,500 lbs. of food 
a year. When sugar began to supply the 
carbohydrates, flour and wheat products 
lost the bid on a contract they’d been 
filling for 5,000 years. 

“Then, to cap everything, the self- 





Photo: General Mills. Inc. 


sufficiency trend began in Europe. Ameri- 
can wheat and flour exports dropped from 
200,000,000 to less than 8,000,000 bushels 
a year. By 1939, France was actually ex- 
porting wheat just as Britain may 
do for a time at the end of this war. 
“And finally there are the bakers,” the 
oficial moaned. “I don’t think there’s 
been a millers’ convention in the past 20 
years in which bakers haven't been 
cussed on the floor and off it. We knew 
they were ruining their own business, our 
business, and the growers, by producing 
bubbly, tasteless white breads only fit for 
spit-balls. But they shrieked right back 
at us that they were meeting public de- 
mand—and both of us knew that white 
bread was the solution because we’ve all 
been burned trying to promote whole- 


wheat.” 


War Forced the Issue 

The Selective Service Act of 1939 
brought the millers’ secret plaints out 
into the open. Army physicals told a 
story of national malnutrition—an amaz- 
ing lack of vitamins and minerals in the 
national diet. Millers’ representatives 
jam-packed sessions of the National Nu- 
trition Conference held in Washington in 
the winter of 1940. Out of discussions 
there and further conferences with the 
Committee on Food and Nutrition of the 
National Research Council came the plan 
that is putting bread back on its feet 
again. 

Millers and nutritionists recommended 
that 1.66 milligrams of thiamin (Vitamin 
B-1), 6 milligrams of iron and 6 of niacin 
be added to every pound of white flour. 
This is enough to permit the usual loss of 
15% of vitamin content in baking, and 
still give white bread the approximate 
nutritive value of whole-wheat. 

So far more than two-thirds of the 
membership of the National Millers Fed- 
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eration have agreed to enrich all their 
flours. State legislation may bring the 
others into line. South Carolina and Louis- 
iana have both passed laws requiring that 
all flour sold within their boundaries 
must be enriched. Other legislatures are 
expected to take action this winter. 


Canada Holds To Nature 


“But don’t get the idea that you fel- 
lows are out of the woods yet,” a Cana- 
dian miller warned me on September 25. 
“We've got a law up here that practically 
forbids the use of synthetic vitamins or 
enriched yeast in flour and bread. The 
Canadian government is giving its official 
blessing to a flour that has a high propor- 
tion of the natural vitamins and minerals 
of the bran and the germ screened back 
into the ground endosperm. It doesn’t 
affect the color of the flour. Our doctors 
and nutritionists tell us that it gives a 
better all-round dietary balance than the 
three synthetics you people are adding. 
But synthetic enrichment is definitely a 
big step. 

“And, then, you’ve got a double bite in 
your program. By leaving all the natural 
food values in the shorts, you are helping 
your livestock feeding program.” 

That’s the picture of wheat stepping 
out from behind its century-old eight- 
ball. The job in the years ahead deserves 
all the co-operation that producers can 
give, all the understanding and sug- 
gestion of farm consumers, still the na- 
tion’s biggest bread-eaters. 

Producers, millers, consumers working 
together can bring bread back to its right- 
ful place at the center of the table again. 
Stock men and poultry raisers can learn 
more about the values of wheat as a feed. 
With these jobs done, and the co-opera- 
tive lesson learned, development of new 
industrial products from wheat will be a 
certainty. 





ve) The watchdog of “fortification,” 
pra- it measures the vitamins and 
ars. minerals in each batch of flour. 





Photo: Prethofer Baking Oo. 
Bread is still subject of argument that means market or “surplus” to both miller and grower. 
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TO ALL BRAVE, HEALTHY, ABLE BODIED, AND WELL 
DISPOSED YOUNG MEN 
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GRANDFATHER OF MIDWEST AGRICULTURE is the recruiting poster above, first plas- 
tered on New York tavern and court-house walls. Congress failed to pay the “truly lib- 
eral and generous” bounty and salary, gave farm grants to veterans, instead, and 
opened up the rich Ohio country. Just as the U. S. A.’s first war brought eventual good 
for agriculture, World War Il is raising new horizons today. 











CHARLES C. TEAGUE, president of the California Fruit Growers 
Exchange for ‘the past 20 years, and GLF’s H. E. Babcock 
swapped jobs last month. Mr. Teague moved up fo the presi- 
dency of the National Council of Farmer Co-operatives. 
Mr. Babcock stepped out of the presidency, took on Mr. 
Teague's former job as First Vice President of the Council. 


TALLEST CORN STALK recorded in the U. S. this year, and winner in 
the National Tall Corn Contest held at Des Moines on September 5, 
is this 26 ft. 10 in. stalk grown by Don Radda of Washington, lowa. 
That's Mr. Radda just to the left of the beVy. 
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Phila, Evening Bulletin 
BELLYWHOPPERS TOMATO PICKER is the invention of B. Snavely Garber of Lancaster County, Pa., whose 
philosophy fs “there isn’t any reason for work to be any harder than it has to be.” Principle of the machine 
is six hammocks for workers suspended from the 20 foot “wing” built out from the truck. A moving belt 
carries fruit from picker to driver who does the final packing. The machine's crew harvests about seven 
tons a day. Mr. Garber is now working on a chair-boom idea for apple-picking. 
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ARM buildings have been told to 


their fat for the duration. 
Pearl Harbor, wood has be- 
come a critical material. The amount that 
can be spent for new farm buildings (or 
remodeling) is limited to $1,000 in 12 
months, unless a farmer can prove neces- 
sity. On homes, the amount has been cut 
from $500 to $200. 

Unfortunately, farm buildings don’t 
have much fat to live on. During the 20's 
and lean early 30's they waited while soil 
and machinery ate at the first table. Farm 
buildings were next to be fed, and the 
table was set, when the war upset the 
table. 

The best thing about the situation is 
fact that buildings can get along on 
their fat better than soil and machinery. 
Unlike soil and machinery, a farm build- 
ing can be turned into something to serve 
a useful purpose the builder never 
dreamed of. What some farmers do with 
outmoded buildings makes you believe in 
An example: 


] ive on 
Since 


the 


re-incarnation 


New Uses for Old Buildings 
Alvin Schroeder farms 160 acres with- 
out hired help in Ida county, Iowa. He 
used to have his sows farrow in a well- 
built central hoghouse with concrete feed- 


ing floor. In order to reduce too-heavy 
pig losses, he switched to the clean 
ground system of raising swine, with 


movable farrowing houses on pasture. 
Up to the time this switch was made, 
Schroeder had been planning to build a 
two-story laying house costing $1,000, for 
a sizable flock of Rhode Island Reds that 
are an important part of his business. 
That laying house was never built. In- 
stead, a vacant farrowing house was re- 
modeled and rented to the hens. A false 
ceiling of one-inch insulating board was 





put in, sidewalls were insulated, venti- 
lators were installed and modern poultry 
equipment was moved in. The result was 
a good laying house for much less than a 
new one would have cost, and a smaller 
total investment in farm buildings. 

Substitution of materials is possible in 
building, too. An example of that: 

Last summer J. K. Chrisman, Chatham 
county, N. C., needed some summer range 
shelters for his pullets, but couldn’t get 
poultry wire and galvanized roofing. He 
went to a nearby sawmill and bought a 
supply of strips (native lumber) and 
built shelters for $15 apiece (materials, 
$11; labor $4). Pullets did well in them. 

Examples could run on and on—farm- 
ers turning horse barns into dairy barns; 
turning sheep sheds into brooder houses; 
putting new galvanizing on rusted metal 
roofs by painting with metallic zine paint; 
using poles in timbered areas instead of 
lumber for barns, sheds, feeding racks, 
etc. A crippled farmer in Idaho whittled 
himself a wooden leg from home grown 
timber, and liked it better than a dis- 
carded artificial that used defense 
materials. 


one 


A Sensible Program 

The farm building situation and the 
way farmers are meeting it indicates a 
sensible program for wartime—a program 
that farm structures engineers in agricul- 
tural colleges and in the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture could get behind and 
push, The logic and the economy of the 
program is supplied by an Ohio farmer 
who learned a few lessons in farm man- 
agement during World War I and in the 
years following. He sums it up this way: 
“lve got buildings I put up when hogs 
were above 20 cents a pound. I had to 
pay for them when hogs were bringing a 


Above, Alvin Schroeder’s unused farrowing house, which now serves as a house 
for Rhode Island Red layers. Left, J. K. Chrisman’s native lumber range shelter. 





/ARM BUILDINGS IN WARTIME 





fourth to a half as much. I put up cribs 
when corn was $1.75 a bushel; I paid for 
them when farmers in the Corn Belt were 
talking about using corn for fuel. 

“We have two things to watch. We must 
keep our production costs in line now, 
and we have got to guard against too high 
an investment, just in case prices of farm 
products go to pot like they did after 
World War LI. 

“Another thing, we may find that the 
buildings which farm structures experts 
have designed and labeled modern will be 
outmoded after the war, because there 
may be a lot of changes in farming in the 
years just ahead. Research in farm struc- 
tures is pretty active now.” 


Maintenance and Repair 

In short, the wartime farm buildings 
program that can do the most good on the 
most farms is one of maintenance and re- 
pair—on which there are no restrictions. 
By and large, the need for paint, new 
roofs, new floors and foundations, and so 
on, is greater than the need for new 
buildings. 

When a new building is necessary, it 
should cost no more than the herd or flock 
can afford to pay for out of income. If it 
is something the animals can’t afford, 
some other branch of the farm business 
must step in and pay the rent. A building 
can be too good to be profitable, espe- 
cially if it is put up when prices of farm 
products are abnormally high. 

A building can lose its use value (the 
only real value it has) long before it be- 
comes dilapidated. Hence, new buildings 
should be as flexible as possible, so they 
can be adapted to new uses as changes 
take place in the farm management pro- 
gram, or in farm practice, or in farm 
machinery. 
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Through These Gates Pass Some of the Best Farm Hands in America. 


The fancy wages of war industries are 
sapping farm producing powers. This 
nationwide labor piracy, encouraged by 
administration wage policies, is clearly the 
principal cause of danger to next year’s 
crops. Second cause is the draft, not only 
of labor but of managers and owners. 
Farms are being abandoned; fields are 
being shifted to crops requiring less labor. 
Third cause, rising in its effect, is a short- 
age of equipment. 


HESE are the consensus of opinions 

obtained by Farm Journal in a coast- 

to-coast survey taken during the first 
week of October in an effort to get at the 
real reasons for widespread fears of a 
crop shortage in 1943. Interviewers found 
two insistent questions being asked by 
producers from the cranberry bogs to the 
orange groves: 

“When there are not enough men. is it 
fair that some shall work half time for 
high pay. while others work full-time for 
low pay?” 

“If inflation is caused by lack of bal- 
ance, what can do more to create inflation 
than the lack of balance between war 
wages and farm pay?” 

Idaho farm offers of $9 a day for stack- 
ers brought no help, Said E. D. Taylor, 
state Grange master, “the going wage on 
projects in north Idaho starts at $11 a 
day and runs up to fabulous figures. In 
south Idaho war contracts start at $9 a 
day.” 

Labor’s 40-Hour Week 

The Dairy Farm Labor Committee of 
the Pure Milk Products Cooperative in 
Wisconsin, Howard T. Greene, chairman, 
remarked in a September 28 report that 
“with the dairy farmer putting in over 
80 hours a week, the question can well be 
asked whether the 40-hour week in the 
city can be effective in winning the war.” 

Dairymen in the Lehigh valley of Penn- 
sylvania reported that seven men are 


leaving local farms for industrial jobs to 
every man who leaves for the armed 
services. 

Employment officials in Texas indicate 
that the state’s farm population has al- 
ready been depleted one-third by con- 
scription and the expansion of war in- 
dustries. 


$60 Waterboys 


Maryland reports government projects 
paying carpenters $100 a week and water- 
boys as high as $60 a week. while near-by 
farmers are unable to get help. California, 
with dairy herds already depleted by 
forced sellouts. anticipates reductions in 
her cotton. sugar beet. tomato and melon 
yield next year because of the large 
amount of hand labor these crops require. 

“Our farming operations are showing 
a loss for the first time in 20 years, prin- 
cipally because of the scarcity, inefh- 
ciency and high hourly costs of labor this 
year,” the owner of one 2.500-acre farm 
in California said. “This year we will pro- 
duce 10,000 tons of sugar beets. With 
sugar held at its present level while labor 
costs scoot sky-high. the crop will show a 
net loss on our books. Next year. we will 
not plant sugar beets.” 

On September 22, Charles R. Barnes of 
Minier. IIl.. advertised a dispersal sale of 
his herd of 50 Jerseys “because of the 
difficulty in getting competent help to run 
my dairy.” In the same week. F. W. White. 
head of the Minnesota Farm Bureau, had 
two hired men leave for industrial jobs in 
Seattle. One had been with him 17 years, 
the other 5 years. 

All across the Corn Belt, farmers ad- 
mitted that they are planning reductions 
in herds of beef yearlings. in feeder cat- 
tle, in corn. And their principal reason 
was not “lack of machinery.” not “price,” 
but “labor shortage.” 

Another injustice is being laid on rural 
areas by the farm hands’ rush to the fac- 


tory, according to Harry C. Colglazier of 
Larned, Kansas. “Draft quotas were set 
up early in the war,” he pointed out. 
“From our area, 10 have gone to defense 
[factories]. But while quotas of the de- 
fense areas were not increased by the in- 
coming people, our quotas must be filled 
by rural people who have stayed on the 
farm.” 


Canada Freezes Labor 


A working example for Washington to 
follow is in Canada. All farm labor there 
was frozen last March. Hands receive “in- 
definite postponement from military serv- 
ice” as long as they stay on the farm. 
However, they are urged by the National 
Selective Service to take factory jobs dur- 
ing periods in which farm work is slack. 
In that event, they must obtain permission 
from local Selective Service offices to 
change jobs. Then when spring swings 
around again, they must head back to the 
farm job. 

Yet even Canada may have waited too 
long to take action against “job piracy.” 
The September issue of The Country 
Guide, published in Winnipeg, states edi- 
torially: 

“There are three fronts: the war front. 
the industrial front, and the food front. 
They are of equal importance, though 
they call for unequal sacrifice. The food 
front, especially in livestock production, 
calls for special skill which cannot be 
replaced by transitory help. The supply 
of young men possessing this skill has 
been depleted by enlistments and drain- 
age into war industries. In any complete 
and efficient redistribution of manpower, 
skilled farm laber now engaged in indus- 
try should be returned to the farms 
to the extent necessary to meet the de- 
mands placed on agriculture by the new 
commitments for bacon and other animal 
products. They cannot be met with the 
present labor supply.” 
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HE nation’s need for strong men in Wash- 
ington who understand agriculture was 
never greater than now. 


Farm products are absolute necessities to 
victorious war-making. Guns and shells, ships 
and planes cannot be effective without farm 
products. Some vital war materials can only be 
made with farm-grown ingredients. Let the 
supplies of food alone grow too little, and 
disaster can be the consequence. 


Farm products are created by work. There 
is no other way. Men and women must work, 
and their muscles must be increased by ma- 
chines. No quart of milk, no bushel of corn, 
no pound of sugar, no dozen of eggs can be 
made in any other way. 


America’s farmers are anxious to feed the 
millions at home, most of whom are working 
harder and therefore eating more than ever 
before. They are determined that the fighting 
men shall have the very best of abundant food. 
In addition they must supply huge quantities 
for lend-lease to the fighting forces, workers 
and civilians of our allied nations. The task 
is tremendous. This year, even with the great- 
est production of all time, there is none too 
much. 


The draft is taking its full quota of the 
strongest and ablest young farmers. Already 
it is reaching for owners and managers, with- 
out whom the land will not yield its fullness. 


War industries, offering fantastic wages for 
short hours of simple work, are siphoning off 
from the farms even larger numbers. 


Each month there are left fewer and fewer 
hands to do the work. 


The war demand for metals is declared to 
be such that this year the makers of farm 
equipment will be allowed less than half the 
steel and materials required to manufacture 
time-saving machinery. With enough machinery 
the situation would be less dangerous. As it is, 
existing equipment is wearing down. Operators 
with less experience must be trusted with it. 
Time must be lost in the intricate red-tape of 
obtaining repairs. 

Farm organizations have fought for assur- 
ance of prices that would permit farmers to 
retain a fair share of their labor, and that 


The Food Shortage Danger 


would allow farmers to continue to produce 
as much as possible in the face of rising costs. 


“Food,” says Secretary Wickard, “will win 
the war and write the peace.” What, and who, 
will win the war or write the peace if there is 
not enough food? 


The failure of the administration to act 
wisely and in time in the rubber situation has 
seriously threatened the producing strength 
of the country. 


A comparable failure to act wisely and in 
time to insure the utmost farm production will 
have far more serious consequences. The 
danger of shortage is genuine. A season of 
unfavorable weather would cause a disaster. 
It will be too late when the shortages actually 
are upon us. 


War-industry wage competition, rather than 
the draft, is the major cause of farm labor 
shortage. Also clear is that the 40-hour base 
week leaves a vast reservoir of hours which 
could be applied to easing the demand for 
more men. More hours worked would mean 
fewer men required to do the work. 


Becoming increasingly clear to the country, 
moreover, is that advances in farm prices are 
much less responsible for the inflation threat 
than wage rates and scarcities of goods. Yet the 
administration has sought to hang the inflation 
blame on farmers. It belongs right back in 
the lap of the administration, which created 
the causes by distorting wage-rates out of line 
with other prices. Vital as the inflation matter 
is, food supply is even more important. 


The fact that a food shortage can weaken 
the nation’s war strength next year must be 
driven home to Washington. The task of war 
is too critical to permit failure to maintain the 
maximum farm output. Washington must not 
only appreciate the danger—it must understand 
the causes. Then it must shake off its confusion 
and act effectively. 


Fair farm prices, the guarantee of an ade- 
quate farm labor supply, and the ability to 
obtain the essential farm machinery, are vital 
to food supply and to the war strength. One 
thing farmers can do is to go to the polls 
November 3 and vote for the men they believe 
will do most to help the war job with straight 
thinking and courageous action. 


Graham Patterson 


Publisher 
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Late News of Government e@ What It Means to Farmers 


Washington, Tuesday, October 13 
ORRIED Congressmen are be- 
sinning to scramble out of Wash- 
ington, now that the price con- 

trol bill is out of the way and the 1942 
tax law practically through. 

They want to put in a few electioneer- 
ing licks before November 3; and that is 
a good sign, because it shows that after 
all the voters are still the bosses in this 
country. 

Indeed, Washington thinks that one of 
the chief reasons voters are dissatisfied 
is that Congress has not been firm enough 
in its dealings with the administration’s 
war mess. It has not stood up to the bu 
reaucrats as it should. The Congress that 
will meet in January is likely to be more 
independent and aggressive. if this theory 
is correct. 

* 
THE CAPITAL has at last wakened up 
to the dangerous situation in farm man- 
power and in food production, but so far 
there is no clear indication as to what 
can or will be done. 

The President's radio talk last night 
showed that voluntary methods will be 
tried first, and legislation only as a last 
resort. As was the case for months in 
rubber, the administration is unprepared 
to act now. 

Several voluntary control bills are pend- 
ing in Congress. Committees have heard 
various government witnesses, all of whom 
suggested different approaches to the 
problem, some of which conflicted. One 
such witness, Elmer Davis of the OWL, 
deplored the confusion, saying he had 
done his best to get the government peo- 
ple together on one story. 

Apparently some kind of overall con- 
trol will result. but not soon. 


IN THE meantime. Major General Her- 
shey will probably modify draft regula- 
tions with a view to protecting necessary 
labor on dairy and livestock farms. Fif- 
teen Republican and Democratic sena- 
tors signed a joint appeal to him that this 
be done. 

Official Washington is just beginning 
to get it through its head that the year 
round labor problem, help for dairy and 
livestock farms. cannot be solved by the 
methods widely used in quick harvesting 


of annual crops. 
* 


THE BRIGHTEST spot in the new price 
and wage control program, as viewed 
here, is the fact that former Justice James 
F. Byrnes is directing it. 

South Carolina’s “Jimmy” Byrnes is 
popular here, not only among New Deal- 
ers but with Congress generally and with 
farm and other groups. He is a lawyer 
and legislator, not a business man_ or 
economist, but at least the difficult job 
ahead will be done honestly and fairly, 
minus “crackdowns” or putting this or 
that group “on the spot.” 

Byrnes is the compromiser — type. 
Through the first eight years of the New 
Deal he served as the President's trouble- 
shooter on Capitol Hill, and as a “fixer” 
for the Administration. In the cloakroom, 
rather than on the floor, he obtained re- 
sults without giving offense or leaving 
sore spots. Such conservatives as Sena- 
tors Glass of Virginia and the late Pat 
Harrison of Mississippi were his close 
friends. When the President sought to 
“purge” his colleague, Senator “Cotton 
Ed” Smith of South Carolina, Byrnes 
went to bat for Ed. 
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AS NOVEMBER 3 approaches, the cap- 
ital intensifies its usual election-year jit- 
ters. 

Reports coming in agree that the Re- 
publicans will make substantial gains in 
the House of Representatives, and prob- 
ably increase their hopeless Senate mi- 
nority by four or five. which will leave 
them far short of the number needed to 
control. 

Fifty-three House seats must be won 
to give the G.O.P. a bare majority in the 
House, and this looks doubtful to un- 
biased observers here. Republican lead- 
ers are modest in their claims. Publicly 
they say 25 to 30 seats will be taken from 
the Democrats, but privately, they jubi- 
lantly forecast winning control. 

The fact is, war factors have so upset 
ordinary political applecarts that no pre- 
diction can be made with confidence. The 
result appears to depend on the extent of 
public. discontent over the conduct of the 
war. Unrest in the corn belt is pro- 
nounced, according to word reaching here, 
and even Democratic Missouri may go Re- 
publican this year. 


SINCE CHAIRMAN Donald M. Nelson 
of WPB announced he was about to get 
tough, things have improved in this sec- 
tor. No less an authority than Bernard 
M. Baruch, the man who did a similar job 
in World War I and whose advice has 
been largely brushed aside until his re- 
cent rubber report, vouches for this. 

WPB has been reorganized, with high 
calibre men placed in key positions. 
These men have been given responsibility 
as well as authority, thus eliminating, it is 
hoped, the pulling and hauling that have 
caused so much bungling. 

The bringing in of Ferdinand Eberstadt 
of the Army and Navy Munitions Board 
to head up program determination, and 
Charles E. Wilson, president of General 
Electric Company, as vice chairman in 
charge of production, have given satis- 


faction here. 





Photo: Press Asso. 
Ex-Senator, ex-Supreme Court Justice 
Byrnes—he will try to halt inflation. 
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THE CIGARETTE wie 


FOR ME |S CAMEL. He specializes in beef 

. cattle. He’s a Camel fan. 
THEYRE SMOOTH, 
MILD, AND TOPS 
IN TASTE 













Bomb forgings are his — 
—Camel’s his steady smoke. 
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FOR "PASTE — 
FOR MY "PHROAT— 
CAMELS SUIT ME 


TO A’ 


ombs 


They’re both fighting weapons 
in this battle of production 






@® THEADER SIGLE, with his 1,000- © 
pound baby beeves—JERRY LORI- | 
GAN, with his 1,000-pound bombs 
fight the same fight for Uncle Sam. 
They talk the same language when it 
comes to cigarettes— 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 
Winston-Salem, N. C, 


The i isl 


Says Theader Sigle: “I’ve smoked 


where cigarettes 
Came ls now for 8 y ears. They don’t get 


are judged 













Says ies Lorigan: ‘(Camels are easy 
on my throat and that full, rich flavor 
always tastes just right.” 


The “T-ZONE”’—Taste and Throat—is the proving 
ground for cigarettes. Only your taste and throat 
can decide which cigarette tastes best to you... 
and how it affects your throat. For your taste and 
throat are absolutely individual to you. 

Based on the experience of millions of smokers, 
we believe Camels will suit your “T-ZONE” toa 
“tT.” Prove it for yourself! 


Yes, with these men on the home 
front, as with the men on the fighting 
front ... Camels are the favorite. Try 
them (see right). 






THE 
CIGARETTE 
OF COSTLIER 
TOBACCOS 
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APPLE BALANCE 


HIS should have been an “off year” 


for apples. Instead, the commercial 
crop is estimated at 126,000,000 bushels, 
30 above 1941. Check that against the 
wagon-box bounce apple production has 
taken every other year, and you'll under- 
stand the kitten-in-cream expression of 
officials of the National Apple Institute. 

The method that orchardists finally 
used to balance off the U. S. apple crop 
is merely co-operative application of a 
rule any fruit grower knows. Healthy, 
well-pruned trees will bear well year 
after year, unless drought or deep frost 
hits them. But old trees and shabby or- 
chards alternate crops, saving up enough 
enersy in an “off” year to produce in an 
“on” year. 

A national culling program in 1940 
and 1941 took out hundreds of thousands 
of old. and diseased apple trees. AAA 
helped the campaign along by offering 
payments of 30c to 50c for every “off 
year” tree taken out of production. But 
the real credit belongs to those orchard- 
ists who had the courage to look at the 
worms in their apple and prescribe a 
cure. 








THE PUPS' PICTURE 


Would you like to have a picture in 
full colors of these cute puppies? All 
right, we have made up the picture, 8!/2 
by 1034 inches, printed in four colors on 
special heavy-weight paper I! by !4 
inches, with no lettering. When framed 
it will make an appealing Christmas gift. 

Send 0c for one copy, or 25c¢ for 3 
copies (coin, please), to Dept. P., Farm 
Journal and Farmer's Wife, Philadelphia. 

Note: The mother of these two 
puppies, "Victory" and "Brother," is 
none other than "Tootsie," the beautiful 
collie dog whose photograph adorned 
our April, 1941 cover. No, sorry, none 
of her pups are or will be for sale. 
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Co-operative action has taken most of the “surplus’ 


Back in 1935, applemen in the Great 
Lakes, Hudson Valley and Pacific North- 
west belts came together in a series of 
sectional meetings. The upshot was cre- 
ation of state-wide Apple Institutes, who 
used their meagre dues to educate store 
clerks and housewives in the varieties and 
uses of apples. 

The Retail Grocers’ Association, the 
National Association of Food Chains and 
other big buyers saw merit in the idea, 
cheered it on. By the summer of 1939, 
state groups were beginning to talk about 
the creation of an interlocking national 
committee to be known as the National 
Apple Institute. 

Then War knocked everything into a 
cocked hat. There had been one thing 
that Germans, English, Irish, Frenchmen, 
Spaniards and Arabs were able to agree 
on. They all liked the rosy, small grades 
of American Newtowns, Albemarle Pip- 
pins, Jonathans, Baldwins and Winesaps, 
and ate 10,000,000 bushels of them each 
average year. Several varieties had been 
developed expressly to meet the European 
and North African market. 


Vational Promotion Campaign 


The Institutes really went to work. 
They set up the National Apple Institute. 
They drove out along the RFD’s, scraped 
up pledges of $500,000 a year to run the 
whole shebang, including a national pro- 
motion campaign. (National Institute’s 
only office, in Washington, D.C., is run 
on a budget of less than $15,000 a year, 
including travel expenses.) 

The Surplus Marketing Administration 
acted as a market cushion that fall, by 
buying up 9,500,000 bu. Meanwhile, the 
prometion campaign got under way. “It 
wasn’t easy,” explains Truman Nold, Na- 
tional’s young secretary. “The orange 
people market navels during the summer 
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out of the apple crop. 


months and valencias during the winter. 
But there are over 20 varieties of apples. 
All good. And all different in flavor and 
proper usage.” 

Scientists had worked out a system of 
flash-pasteurization for apple juice which 
enabled it to sell in the fall of 1940 at 
a price competitive with soft drinks. At 
the same time, fruit dealers were being 
educated through sly shipments of five 
or six boxes of export varieties with each 
order. 


Still the Bounce 


But there was still the wagon-box 
bounce of the off-and-on years. In the fall 
of 1940, one delegate from each of the 32 
apple-producing states, plus government 
officials, met in Washington and decided 
on the tree-culling program. 

“Total crops,” Nold explains, “then 
began to level out instead of falling way 
off. Normally, we’d have had an off-year 
crop in 1942. As it is, we’ve just crawled 
under the wire, in a year when apple 
demand seems bound to increase because 
of other shortages.” 

The export varieties are fighting their 
way into home favor. Last year, Oregon 
sold more than 80% of her export varie- 
ties in the home market. Other states are 
turning export varieties into juice, apple 
sauce, dehydrated slices and the like. 

They’re doing it at a loss, when neces- 
sary, because all reports from Europe say 
“Big money after the war.” Last winter’s 
frosts are reported to have killed many of 
France’s best orchards. Shortage of man- 
power, fertilizers and fungicides means 
that most of Europe’s orchards can’t be 
brought back for 10 or 15 years after the 
fighting stops. 

North American growers aim to be 
ready when the call for fresh apples 
comes from across the Atlantic again. 
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to save rubber than anyone else in America! 


If you look around your farm, you'll 
realize that you own much more rub- 
ber than city dwellers. This means you 
can do much more to save rubber. 

We have two vital fronts today—the 
“fighting front” and the “food front.” 
Neither must suffer because of a rub- 
ber shortage. Yet both are threatened. 
And both must make every ounce of 
rubber go as far as possible. 








FOR YOUR TRACTOR FOR YOUR TRUCK 


Farmers are making a great contri- 
bution by growing grain for alcohol, 
from which synthetic rubber will be 
made. But it may be a long time before 
you can have tires of this rubber. 
We’re making synthetic rubber to- 
day. For some time the privately financ- 
ed plant at Akron, using B. F.Goodrich 
technique and processes, has been 
producing more of the butadiene-type 








FOR YOUR CAR 





FOR YOUR IMPLEMENTS 


rubbers than all other plants in this 
country combined. But the total syn- 
thetic output is still far from meeting 
military needs. 

If you need new tires for tractors, 
trucks, or equipment, ask for Silver- 
towns. But whether your tires are new 
or old, give them good care. For sav- 
ing rubber is another real con- 
tributiontothe coming victory! 











All B. F. Goodrich pas- 
senger tires give a combi- 
nation of mileage, safety, 
and comfort on hard or 
soft surface roads. 


You can save eight ways 
with this Grooved Imple- 
ment Silvertown. A size 
for practically every 
implement wheel. 


Here’s the Speedliner 
Silvertown, the on/y truck 
tire with Duramin, the 
chemical discovery that 
keeps rubber young. 


The ‘best tire on earth.” 
Cleans itself. Gives real 
super traction in a// soil 
conditions.Sun-Resisting 
Rubber for longer wear. 


FIRST’ IN RUBBER 


*And first to offer American 
car owners tires made with synthetic rubber 






CALL YOUR NEAREST B. F. GOODRICH DEALER TO SEE IF YOU ARE ELIGIBLE FOR NEW TIRES 
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Get the MOST from 
RATION CERTIFICATES 


with 


PENNSYLVANIAS 





Pennsylvanias give you more total mile- 
age from every hard-to-get ration cer- 
tificate because they are built with 
exclusive features of internal strength. 
They run cooler—stay sound and strong 
longer—outlast Pes after tread. Types 
for farm, general trucking, and pas- 
senger car service. 


A FARM TIRE 
FOR FARM USE 


Famous Pennsylvania Vacuum Cups 
—plus deep cleats—make this rugged 
giant grip anywhere. Snow, mud, 
swamp—nothing stops it. Long mileage 
on hard road, too. Ask for Pennsylvania 
“V.C. Cleat’”—best for farm service. 

SEE YOUR PENNSYLVANIA DEALER 

OR DROP US A CARD FOR DETAILS 


ennsylvania 


RUBBER COMPANY 


JEANNETTE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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HISTORY e I haven't the slightest doubt 
as to the patriotism of the men who head 
our government now or in the recent past, 
but | am equally confident that the measures 


which have sponsored, bureaucracy, 
pending, “controls,” and such will lead to 
the downfall of our nation, because such 
measure have had that result before. 


he majority of us are still honest in our 
desire to keep our country a country of free- 
dom, but without a knowledge of past history 
too many of us are incapable of judging the 
ultimate results. 

So I am for your history plea, only make 
it stronger. 


Gothenburg, Nebr. R. S. Buddenberg 


It is gratifying to know that one editor 
is wide awake and aware of the danger of 
relegating our glorious American history to 


a place of “has been” in our public schools. 
The youth may well feel that if American 
history is not worth studying, it cannot be 
worth fighting for. 
Mrs. Myrtle E. Howes 
RD 6, N. Canton, O. 


FIELD WOMEN e Some time ago I at- 
tended a community meeting at which the 
principal speaker was a Triple A field 
woman. Her talk consisted of telling the 
benefits of growing, canning and eating the 
proper ves 
fruits and _ meats. 
Also we were shown 


etables, 


miniature replicas of 
livestock (which we 


all were used to see 
ing each day in the 
flesh) and told how 
meat was sl} ipped to 
soldiers. Also how 


eggs were made into 
powdered form and 
used by our armed 
forces and allies. 
All of this most of 
us had already read 
about in our daily 
newspapers and mag- 
azines. No farmer 
needs to be asked 
to increase his meat, 
poultry and egg pro- 
duction when prices are high and demand is 
great. 

Now most, if not all, of the’ younger gen- 
eration of farm wives and mothers are vita- 
min and health conscious, and the older gen- 
eration (most of them at least), were taught 
when young that to be thrifty and successful 
they must grow and make use of as many 
things as possible right on their own land. 
Those few who haven’t learned such things 
are rarely moved to attend Triple A gather- 
ings—and those who go home and follow the 
same old “meat, potatoes, gravy” route 
wouldn’t change or benefit by such talks 
either. 

So why pay anyone to tour the townships 
and waste tires and gas doing this, when 
they could be doing actual war work? 

I believe farm women could devote those 
extra hours that it takes to attend such 
meetings to sewing, canning or merely enjoy- 
ing their children. Pick up a magazine such 
as yours, and one can get more useful in- 
formation from one issue than from a dozen 
such talks. 

Our government is supposed to be sup- 
ported “by the people,” and until we rid our- 
selves of these useless job-holders, we can- 
not expect the. fullest effort from all the 
people when a few are taxed so highly to 
help pay such salaries. 


Atwater, Ill. Dolly Fawcett Armour 


MEETING 





“My, how our daughters are growing !— 
It seems only yesterday they were little 
girls in pig-tails!” she 
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WYOMING PROBLEM ©®@ Last year we 
overplanted our sugar beet acreage by one 
acre, through our fieldman’s mistake in meas- 
uring. Then last fall, to get the Government 
payment, we had to leave one acre of beets in 
the ground, which was enough to make about 
5,000 Ibs. of sugar. This year our good Sec- 
retary of Labor Perkins raised our hand labor 
rates and our other cash expenses are more, 
3eets will cost us about $1.50 per ton more 
than last year. 

We can’t pay wages in competition with the 
Government. We have a Jap relocation center 
near us where men made as high as $120 per 
week. It will be impossible to hire any one 
next year. There will be no beets or any row 
crop of any kind. My land will have to go 
into pasture, and alfalfa for seed. The gas 
rationing would put us out of the farming 
business if nothing else did. One man does 
all our irrigating by driving the car 25 miles 
per day. Four gallons per week will hardly 
drive the car that far per day. This lasts 
about five months. It would take three men 
without cars to do the irrigating. The place 
will just have to go with what we can do our- 
selves. 

Deaver, Wyoming Lynn E,. Richards 
BEER TIRES e On October’s page a let- 
ter laments the lack of tires for milk de- 
liveries, and says beer trucks are given 
priority. I feel it is 
only fair you print 
a letter stating the 
truth about tires for 
all classes of trucks 
and thereby give 
your readers the real 
truth about tire ra- 
tioning. 
= If this indignant 
ot writer really wants 
to do some worth 
while reforming, 
ask him or her to 
go into a few of the 
filthy immoral tav- 
erns and clean them 
up, and make them 
obey the law. He or 
will have the 
backing of every 
good brewer in that 
task. The Missouri Brewers Association is 
spending millions of dollars in this effort. The 
general public is too willing to close their 
eyes to the deplorable tavern situation which 
is more largely due to hard liquor than to 
beer and put the blame upon the entire in- 
dustry. 

In fairness to your large circulation among 
farmers who are paid millions of dollars by 
brewers for their grain, it is only fair to print 
this fact: “No beer truck anywhere has a 
priority over any other truck.” 

Sunset View Farm Mrs. B. H. Nissen 
Eolia, Missouri 


——\ 
fewell Moppes 
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COINCIDENCE? 

= i z 5 es 

=o = & -£ i= 2? 

_— , om Qi om ww Se > 
Born 1889 1883 1879 1874 1882 
Took office..1933 1922 1924 1940 1933 
Yrs. in office 9 20 18 = 9 
Age 53 59 63 68 60 
Total 3884 3884 3884 3884 3884 


Divide 3884 by 2 = 1942 
What meaneth this? 
Windsor, Maine H. C. Robinson 
No meaning. Put down your own year 
of birth, year you began your present 
work, number of years so engaged, your 
age, and divide by two.—Ed. 
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DEOTZ: 
C7 YOUR TRACTOR NOt / 


28 ILLINOIS 
EXPERTS 
RECOMME 
Y STEPS 
CT YOUR 
TRACTOR 


re 





he 
sa P , ‘ 
7 et - ~ pone “é yA ¥ —— 
| Use your t all year if you can 
but don’t ¢ ‘out to pasture” 
h all other f2 


ractor 
leave i 


. It, along wit 


Ps 
ly é 
ts \ An idle tractof is an expense 
n ) depreciates in value when idle. Farm records show 4 - 
e S most profitable when used more than 300 hours 4 Y¢ ar. Howe 
r- ‘ must be laid up in the winter, follow these ten simple rules, b ysed on 
-ecommendations of agricultural engineers © the Univ ersity of [llinois: 
. WHAT TO DO 
1 Drain crankcase, flush and refill with the prope’ grade of insulated 
Havoline, Insulated Texaco Motor oil, of Texaco Diesel oil if engine 
only long enough to warm and distribute 


is a Diesel. Run engine 


the new oil. 
pen. 


Leave drains © 










n 
is 
it 
e 2 Drain radiator and 
3 Remove spark plugs put two tablespoonfuls of 
zm in each cylinder. if engine is a Diesel follow manufacturer's recom- 
| mendations.) Turn the engine by hand a few times to distribute the 
. oil. Replace plugs after dipping threads in oil 
4 Drain transmission, flush and refill with the proper grade of Texaco 
t Thubon lubricant. 
’ 5 Drain every drop of fuel from tank lines and carburetor. 
6 Lubricate all chassis fittings and wheel» bearings with Marfak 
’ . lubricant. j re fee 7 
35 
4 7 Remove valve cover and cover the rocker arms, springs, and valve ' ‘ . 
i \ stems with new motor oil to prevent rusting oF sticking- A CLEAN NGINE delivers maximum power: 
) 8 Clean the entire tractor thoroughly Use Insulated Havoline Motor Oil because 
: a a 4 
% g Store the tractor In a dry place and jock ¥P so that tires are free it 1S distilled, thus free of harmful carbon 
3 from the ground, and maintain normal air pressures: forming impurities, and insulated to wit 
: nl . stand the extreme temperatures of tractor 
é 10 While '" storage, batteries must be recharged every 60 days and . 
& operations. 
water kept at proper level. 





GIVE YOUR | 
TRACTOR th | , 
€ protection it need si r ~ 
eds BE SURE th, Sesh ‘and 
AND DRAIN, flush and refill 
efill the SAVE 
UP TO 25% 
OF FUEL b 
y followin 
g the 


with a lubri 
ubricz 
wear-out new that sticks to its j 
idiiteten @ enti and squee job—resists 
é s : -Ze- 
Marfak, proved in pg That 
all 48 s 
states. 


i =F 
eh UNE IN: FRED ALLEN 
mye night—CBS sLEN every Sunday 


GUARD AGAINST 
we Wis {FRAO -RO, 


transmissi 
Thuban pene your tractor with 
cially i pn Thuban is oe Texaco 
nelling or pot momag oils that re - of spe- 
easier shifting ne Seca eiuiliadiond rd 
, an 


recommen : : 

manual, tome in this new 80-pag 

copy today. eee Gold.” Get pte ay farm 

— serving y te or telephone ‘th F serve 

district > ally our community ; e Texaco 
e of The Texas aha nearest 

: any listed 


below. 
FOR 
THE KY 





IES: Atla 
c nta, Ga . B 
Texaco Prod -; Boston, Mass.; 
ucts also distribu Mi .; Buffalo, N 
ted by India inneapolis, Mi , . Y.; Burt 
dian Refining Com inn.; New pee: pe Chicago, IIL; 
Sone 558% fer Midis teser » Ill; Dallas, Tex.; 
fast Michigan ———— Y.; Norfolk ty 9 Colo.: Ho 
. ianapolis, Ind , Va.; Seattle W uston, Tex.; L 
ints Siete bopemane : Los Angeles, Cali 
-Frontenac Oil s, Calif.; 
Co., Ltd 
’ ” Montreal. Ca 
7 nada 
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FARM TOPICS IN SEASON 


second 
tact 


EWSPAPER talk about a 
front in 1942 has ignored the 
that we already have one, and that 

a successful major campaign is just about 

completed against our most dangerous 

hunger. 
Ever last 
been pressing forward on the food front 


enemy 
since spring farmers have 
though short of man power and equip 
ment. They have taken every objective. 
All they ask now is a few weeks more 
good weather to finish harvesting and they 
will have turned in the biggest victory of 
the war to date. The official communique, 
Secretary Wickard’s crop report, says: 
“With the final 


veys are expected to show record 


average weather sur- 


pro- 
duction of grain, hay, oilseeds. beans. 


peas, crops, fruits and vege- 


tables, also a large crop of cotton 


sugar 


and about average crops of potatoes, 
sweet potatoes and tobacco. Present 
for totally unpre- 


indications are 


cedented crop yields per acre.” 


Even with the world at war 
There’s much to be thankful for. 


¢ Books of the Month: Well timed 
are two good books just out. One is 
a new edition of “Farm Machinery.” 
by Archie A. Stone. head of the De- 
partment of Rural Engineering at the 
New York State Institute of Agri- 
culture (Farmingdale). Publisher, 
John Wiley and Inc.. New 
York: price, $3.25. Never before 
has the need for instruction in this 


Sons. 


subject been so urgent. 

The other book is “Home Electri- 
fication” by R. U. Blasingame, head 
of the agricultural engineering de- 
partment at Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, State Pennsylvania. 
A major portion of this book tells 
how to take of electrical house- 
hold appliances to make them perform 
better and last longer. Another liberal 
portion (illustrated) tells how to remodel 
old lamps. Order from 
Professor Blasingame. 


College, 


care 


Price, 50 cents. 


Nail all loosened shingles down 
Before cold weather comes to town. 


@ Scrap tobacco is being used by Caro- 
lina farmers to keep weevils out of peas. 
beans, wheat and other grain stored over 
winter. This started after Robert Miller, 
Dillon. South Carolina, sold some three- 
year-old wheat that had been stored in 
bags on top of scrap tobacco in a pack 
house. There was no sign of weevil dam- 
age in the wheat. 

@ There is one fellow you can be sure 
won't be waiting around the farm gate in 
the months ahead. That’s right—the vet- 
erinarian. If he isn’t in the army, he will 
be busy in somebody’s barn or hog lot; 
or driving as fast as he dares in answer- 


“We shipped plenty of 
when they 


ing his next call: or trying to snatch a 
tew hours ol sleep. 
For any one or all of these reasons. or 


for others, many a farmer will have to 
provide first aid for his livestock until a 
veterinarian can help out. Better put up 


i cabinet in the barn and fill it with de- 


pendable remedies and necessary equip- 


ment for using them. Disease will not be 


iny less prevalent in these times, and is 
likely to be 
@ Sixty years ago this month, this page: 
feed many in- 
ferior cows will be let go dry and sold to 
and this will be a great gain 
Very often the three or 
a flock sink the entire 


much more so, 


Owing to a sé arcity of 
the butcher: 
in the 
Poul 


future. 


COWS ot 


poo! 


this stuff to the Japs a few 
ready to attack us. Now 
way of the steel mills, 


were getting 


of it to them by sen.” 


rest 


NOW IS THE TIME TO: 


Waste not. 

Husk corn. 

Reduce debts. 

Go to church. 

Butcher a pig. 

Fix a chimney. 

Combine soybeans. 

Dehorn feeder steers. 

Harvest pumpkin pie. 

Paper the living room. 

Crack walnuts, sell meats. 

Keep insurance policies paid. 

Overhaul the pancake griddle. 

Count your rats, Any missing? 

Clip Bossy’s flanks and udder. 

Dig rhubarb roots for forcing. 

Locate cockerels for breeding pens. 

Look for moth holes in your overcoat. 

Dub cockerels, if you’re going to do it. 

Make sure animals have enough iodine. 

Lift chrysanthemums for indoor flower- 
ing. 

Tell your neighbor: “‘Let’s all go to the 
meeting in one car.” 

Mail overseas Christmas packages. Octo- 
ber 31 is the dead line. 

Drain and flush radiators with a good 
cleanser, put in anti-freeze. 

Ask the hired man how he learned to 
husk corn so fast and clean. 





years 
let’s get the 


, 


profits of the dairy, and it is a good thing 
to have the herd culled at this time.” 
@ Farms without electricity can 
much better light in the house and out- 
buildings by using good lamps and lan- 
terns, keeping them clean, using more 
of them, putting them in the right loca- 
tions. using shades and reflectors. 


have 


1 little flattery now and then 
Is relished by the best hired mien, 


¢. Pet rats of all shapes. colors and sizes. 
with such names as Adolph, Benito and 
Hirohite, were used by George Dyar in a 
rat control demonstration in a swanky 
hotel when the Northeastern Poultry Pro- 
ducers’ Council held its annual con- 
vention and exhibition in New York. 
Mr. Dvar is rat control expert for the 
| om Fish and W ildlife Service. He 
the him from one 
farmers’ meeting to another. 

Te a poultryman who wanted to 
what he fed the rats, he made 
this significant reply: 

“We feed them bread, milk. 
ples. practically anything. Of course, 

»ean't afford to keep them as well 


rats with 


1 
taaes 


Know 


ap- 


as a farmer can.” 

@, Sanitation is calving time insur- 
anee. Disinfect the navel of the new- 
bern calf with tincture of 

Wash the cow’s udder and teats with 
i chlorine solution before the calf 
sucks. Clean the pen of all expelled 
membranes and soiled bedding. Keep 
well 


iodine. 


ealf pens dry, clean and 
bedded. 

Ty keep calves from sucking one 
another, put each calf in a separate 
pen, or else keep them tied after milk 
is fed until they have eaten grain and 
xotten over the urge to suck some- 

thing. 
@ What this country needs is a genuine 
appreciation of cornmeal mush. John G. 
Whittier in The Corn Song said: “Give 
us the bowl of samp and milk, by home- 
spun beauty poured.” Josh Billings said 


the same thing in his own inimitable way 


vee 


in these lines: 


“Thare aint today so just a vittle 
Az mush—rite hot, from out the kittle.” 


@ Scrap Department: Grange members 
in Curry county, Oregon, gather scrap 
and sell it. buy bonds and stamps with 
the money, then use the bonds and stamps 
for prizes for outstanding Victory garden- 
ers. 

In harvesting scrap metal, some dis- 
carded implements can be reclaimed, or 
parts of them used for repairs. In some 
Texas communities spare-parts piles and 
special farm-machinery-repairing instruc- 
tion are relieving scarcity of new imple- 
ments and new parts. These piles are 
(Continued on page 83) 
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“Oh Tom, if you’d only 
fixed it last fall we wouldn’t 
be in this fix now! ”’ 


Next spring, when every working 
machine will be worth its weight 
in gold, DON’T be caught un- 
prepared. This winter every 
farm equipment dealer will be 
swamped with service work. 

Pledge your working tools to 
Victory by signing up with your 
implement dealer now. Get in 
line—to make sure that every 
machine and tool you have is 
ready for its job in 1943. 





Stick to 
Your FARM 
EQUIPMENT 


Dealer 


REPAIR NOW 


N°? MAN can kid himself about 
the new year that is coming up. 
It will be a hard year—tough and 
dangerous for the Armed Forces— 
tough to work out here at home. 

Every farmer wants to make good 
in a big-production year for Agricul- 
ture. His own livelihood demands 
it, and the life of the nation is at 
stake. He knows that manpower will 
be short beyond all past experience. 
He knows that new machines will 
be very scarce and hard to get. 


JOURNAL and FARMER’S WIFE 


its maximum use when the time 
comes. Go over your machines Now, 
while all your needs are fresh in 
mind. List the worn parts; itemize 
the work needed; check up on all 
service weaknesses in your tractor, 
machines, and tools; put workable, 
discarded implements back on the 
job. Dedicate your equipment— 
Pledged to Victory! 

The first step to take is to Sign Up 
with your experienced FARM EQUIP- 
MENT Dealer. He is fully qualified to 
put the best possible per- 





What can he do to pre- 
pare? What can you do? 
that’s what counts, the 
nation over! 

The most practical 
thing that you can do is 





The Equipment __ 
on this Farm ‘@ 


Pledged 
VICTORY 


formance back on your 
fields. He knows each op- 


to eration and adjustment, 


he has the tools and the 
expert knowledge. He 








to put every piece of your 
equipment in shape for 


Post this 11 x 14-inch sign, 
in patriotic colors, at your 
farm gate. Get it from your 


will have the parts if you 
give him time.,..Talk over 


McCormick -Deering dealer. 


FOR A YEAR 
THAT WILL BE 















ToucH! 


your needs with him. Get in line on 
his order books—so that you can 
count on getting the parts and be 
certain that all repair work is done 
when the season opens. 

It will be the heaviest farm service 
winter in history. Thousands of fore- 
handed farmers are already beating 
paths to the service shops of the men 
who know how. They are easing 
their minds on the prime essential 
to next year’s operations. 

The least, and the first, thing you 
can do is to consult your FARM 
EQUIPMENT Dealer. His job is Serv- 
ice for the duration, and first-come 


first-served ! 


Write the address below for the prac- 
tical booklet “Your Farm Equipment 
—Take Care of It and Make It Do!” 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 





INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
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Friendly enough is George Pohm (above), 
Olmstead Falls, Ohio; but he allows poultry- - 
men have no time to waste nowadays. So he 
has put up placards like this (right) on all 
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200.000.000 FALL CHICKENS 


Needed To Bolster Meat Supplies 


GAIN the poultry goal has been 
boosted. The poultry industry has 
just been asked by Secretary Wick- 

ard to produce 200,000,000 more chick 
sens (to a weight of three pounds) this 
fall and winter, to bolster meat supplies 
for civilian use. 

This request does not present the same 
opportunity to all flock-owners, because 
the increase is wanted without additional 
buildings or equipment.  Flock-owners 
who have idle brooder houses or othe: 
buildings that can be used can help fill 
this request by starting a batch of chicks 
indoors; that is, if they can get good 
chicks. Some of the hatcheries are sold 
out for months ahead. 

Brooding is not so diffien! in late fal} 
or early winter, if you have the equip- 
ment. Important points: get good chicks; 
pay careful attention to disease control: 
adopt a sound sanitation program to 
avoid chick losses. Houses must be 
weathertight; some may require heating. 

Feeding is relatively simple, because 
feed manufacturers are now turning out 
all-weather and all-season chick starting 
feeds that make chicks grow indoors as 
well as out. 

Flock-owners have ahead of them a good 
market for eggs. Domestic needs are 
still high. The A. M. A. has been buying 
dried whole eggs at a rate exceeding 
2,000,000 pounds a week. Dried eggs are 
going abroad to our allies in tremendous 


amounts. 


[wo eggs out of every 15 laid are now 
going to lend-lease countries. There are 
nearly 100 egg-drying plants in operation 
new, and soon there will be ERD; When 
wartime expansion hit the poultry in- 
dustry a year and a half ago. there were 
only 16 plants. It will take 1.200.000.000 
dozen eggs to keep drying plants supplied 


in 1943. 


LIGHTS OR Use of artificial light 
NO LIGHTS? in poultry houses to 

lengthen the day is 
pretty sure to be reduced on poultry farms 
along the coast, where blackout  provi- 
sions do not permit any sign of light dur- 
ing blackout periods. Lights must go out 
or else windows must be screened to pre- 
vent any light leakage. 

Since it is not easy to do a screening 
job like that, some poultrymen are going 
to quit using lights. Maybe they have 
been influenced in this by a comparison 
by C. S. Platt, Rutgers University. of 
results with lights and without lights at 
two official laying contests in different 
states (New Jersey and New York). 

The comparison shows a difference of 
less than three eggs per bird per year 
in favor of lights. Eggs from lighted 
birds were worth 9.2 cents per bird more 
(for a year). Mortality was higher among 
the lighted birds. Keep in mind that this 
comparison was made between two dif- 
ferent batches of birds, in two different 
states, in two different sets of houses. 


Other factors besides light can affect mor- 
tality and laying ability. 

The main advantage of lights is a 
lengthening of the winter days. which en- 
ables layers to eat more feed. As a result 
of this. they produce more of their annual 
lav during the winter months when egg 


prices are good, 


Demand for feathers is 
greater now, and prices 


FEATHERS 


are higher. Our imports have been cut 
off. Chicken feathers are about all that 
civilians can expect to get in upholstery 
and pillows fer the duration. Duck and 
voose feathers are out. 

Flock-owners who sell dressed birds 
had better save feathers and take care 
of them. Don’t mix tail and wing feathers 
with the finer ones. 
POULTRY LOSSES There was a 
MUCH TOO HIGH time when vet- 
erinarians sort 
of looked down on chickens. Dairy cows. 
horses, pigs, dogs, sheep—those were 
choice patients; but chickens were some- 
thing else again. So the poultryman 
usually had to be his own veterinarian, 
and no wonder he fortified himself with 
remedies for the various ailments. 

Now the veterinarian is seeing the error 
of his ways. A special poultry disease 
committee of the American Veterinary 
Medical Association recently prepared a 
veterinary poultry program, based on the 
premise that the easiest way to get in- 

(Continued on page 84) 
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How RCA Victor's “Beat the Promise’ Campaign Helps War Production 


—— 





et 





SOUND...TO KEEP FREEDOM RINGING 


TODAY, American industry has a new ...a drive undertaken months before in a statement published in September, 
lly in sound—the sound of RCA In- Pearl Harbor, by RCA Victor workers, 1941: “With RCA Victor, National De- 

dustrial Communications Systems. to increase production of vital military fense comes first. By comparison, we 
Sound can reach men and women radio equipment. hold nothing else important.”’ 

while they work. It stimulates their pro- We have not used sound alone. Posters RCA Victor invites from all firms now 

duction, boosts their morale and spurs like those below—contests, suggestion- engaged in war production, inquiries con- 

them on to greater effort. awards, rallies and printed messages— cerning this system or any other part 
In most RCA Victor plants, for exam- all played their part. Yet sound has of the “Beat the Promise’ Campaign. 

ple, war bulletins are broadcast. Music played such an important part that hun- Address Dept. BTP-2A. 

tides workers over “fatigue periods”’. dreds of other companies have now in- P ‘ , 

Even the voices of former employees now stalled RCA Industrial Communications Ee en 


the service are broadcast to their Systems as essential producing tools! Music, is conducting song fests at various indus- 
trial plants. RCA Victor will make her available to 


fers ere ] ‘ ele an } ‘ ° ° 
friends at work in the plant. This use of RCA Industrial Commu- 








all firms in war production as her schedule permits, 
An RCA Industrial Communications nications Systems—like the other ele- 
System has played a large part in RCA ments of our ‘“‘Beat the Promise’ Cam- 
’ s played a | Be | ' don BUY U. S. WAR BONDS EVERY PAYDAY 
Victor’s ‘‘Beat the Promise’ Campaign paign—grew out of a spirit we expressed 


RCA VICTOR 


RCA Manufacturing Company, Inc., Camden, New Jersey 


A Service of the Radio Corporation of America No. 184591 


No. 185588 


KEEP YOUR 


No. 185442 
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” THE BATTLE OF PRODUCTION 

Three of the many full-color production-stimulants prepared by had adopted, in whole or part, the ‘‘Beat the Promise’’ material. 
employees of RCA Victor as part of the ‘“‘Beat the Promise’ Cam- Posters shown measure approximately 20” x 27". The central piece 
paign—and available, at cost, to other manufacturers of military is a display 42’’ long—the tug-of-war figures slide forward or back- 


equipment. As this advertisement went to press, 90 companies ward to indicate the current status of production. 
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—and it’s long on life! 


NOW — more than ever — it will pay you to 
get a top-quality battery that will last you 
longer. This new Willard CDI is that kind of 
a battery! Dual insulation! Heavy plates! 
“'Safety-Fill’’ construction that stops corrosion! 
Here’s a wartime powerhouse so compact it 
fits most passenger cars, yet so sturdy and 
powerful that it stands up in commercial 
service. See the Willard CDI before you buy! 


* * 
It’s working extra 
hard for Victory! 


Research engineers toiling 
ceaselessly to speed the day 
of victory find this special 
Willard a most valuable ally 
in their laboratory experi- 
ments. It isalso used fortime 
clocks. alarm systems, private 
telephone systems or where- 
ever intermittent currentofa 


constant voltage is required. 


-have the power to Carry on ! 


WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY « CLEVELAND, LOS ANGELES, DALLAS, TORONTO 
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THE SOIL 


CONTOURING “Nore grass than 

we've ever had be- 
fore,” says rancher B. A. Keathley, Glass- 
cock county, Texas, describing his range 
land since it has been contour furrowed. 
Keathley runs about 750 ewes, 700 lambs 
and 80 head of cows on a five-section 
ranch. Where green grass is growing, the 
land used to be “just plain naked.” 

“The water used to rush right off this 
land as soon as it fell,” he declares. 
“Rainy days the water would be stirrup- 
deep in the lowlands, while the uplands 
hadn’t kept any water at all. Now the 
furrows hold water and put it to work.” 

Combining grain on the contour is 
easier on his machinery, says Adolph 
Habrich, Pawnee county, Nebraska, who 
does custom work. He charges 25 cents an 
acre less for harvesting wheat from con- 
toured fields. “Running on the contour,” 
he explains, “the load is constant for the 
tractor and a uniform speed, essential to 
good threshing, can be maintained. The 
average terraced field can be combined in 
four or five different lands, while other 
fields, with uncrossable gullies, frequently 
require a dozen.” 

After more than 90 years of perform- 
ance in wet weather only, a spring in a 
pasture on the C. P. Waugh and Sons 
farm, Brooke county, West Virginia. be- 
came a continuous source of water within 
a year after contour furrows were plowed 
in the field during the summer several 
years ago. It has not failed since. 


PLOWED-UNDER Potato King is 
LEAVES what they call 

“Braska” Foster, 
Page County, Va. His friends will tell 
you that he used to keep his teams busy 
in fall hauling leaves from the woodlands 
to mulch his potato ground for the fol- 


lowing year. 

He hired boys to spread the leaves in 
the furrows—and folks said this was too 
costly, even if it did help the soil. 


“TI thought it’d sell better filled.” 
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In recent years the folks who used to 
doubt the value of plowing under leaves 
admit that Foster “knowed his onions.” 
lhe organic water supplied by decaying 
leaves has built up the water-holding ca- 
pacity of the soil, so that potato yields 


have almost doubled. 


LIME Crops hungry for lime. and 
CO-OP big deposits of limestone all 
around. This was the situation 
Livingston county. Kentucky, so what 

d farmers do? 

They went in together, formed the Liv- 
ngston County Co-operative Association. 
ind got a loan to buy a pulverizer which 
ould “chew up a truckload of lime rock 

less than five minutes.” 

They get their limestone for less than 


commercial prices, and as a result they 
ive five times doubled the increase in 









mount of lime used. To this must be 


idded materially increased crop yields, 
mproved soil fertility and the experience 
of 600 farmers working together. 


SNOW \ “snow ridger” not only 
RIDGER incovers wheat to afford 

winter pasture for his cattle, 
but also enables Dick Jacques. Red Wil- 
low county. Nebraska, to hold blowing 
snow for additional moisture. His “V” 
plow. or ridger, made of four 18-foot 
planks. mounts directly in front of a 
tractor. It makes a 12-foot s®ath and in 
snow 18 inches deep piles the ridges from 
two to four feet high. Jacques can ridge 
snow at the rate of ten acres per hour. 





COVER CROPS Nitrogen for fer- 
SAVE NITROGEN stilizer is scarce. 

Above every farm 
icre there are 34.500 tons of nitrogen in 
the air. Reach up and get some by grow- 


ing legumes (inoculated with nitrogen- 
gathering bacteria). Tracy Johnson, 
boosting Oregon a bit, puts legumes into 
the war picture this way: 

“Oregon’s 200.000.000-pound crop of 
\ustrian winter pea, vetch and crimson 
clover seed this year is the equivalent of 
24,000,000 100-pound bombs. To replace 
nitrate fertilizer formerly used in large 
amounts, farmers in the South and South- 
east are now growing their own nitrogen 
with winter legume crops from Oregon 
seed. It takes about 25 pounds of cover 
crop seed to produce a crop to replace 
150 pounds of nitrate of soda (enough to 
make three bombs.)” 





ee . 
It must be lonesome eating alone .. . 





care if I join you?” 






CHAMPION 
SPARK PLUGS 






High up in the rugged White Mountains of California, 
is located a natural arsenal of sillimanite, nature’s finest 
insulator material. From this ‘Champion Sillimanite 
Mine comes the basic insulator material for Champion 
Spark Plugs. Sillimanite insulators have maximum 
resistance to electrical breakdown, heat and mechanical 
shock, and effectively prevent the ignition current from CHAM 
flowing in any direction except across the gap formed AMP, 
by the spark plug electrodes. This insures an intense 
hot spark so necessary to efficient and economical 
engine performance. 










Are the spark plugs in your car, 
truck, or tractor giving you the gas 
mileage and dependable service they 
should? Have them checked—tested 
and cleaned by a Champion dealer. 
They’ll give you better performance 
and economy and longer life if reg- 
ularly serviced. 


More Vital- 
More Dependable 
than ever! 










“Old plugs invite trouble”, and winter is 
just around the corner! Cold weather 
causes hard starting and increased use 
of choke resulting in wasteful gas con- 
sumption. If your spark plugs are carbon 
encrusted, electrodes burned away, other- 
wise worn out or of inferior quality, econ- 
omy and efficiency are further handicapped. 
In this event, new Champions are sound 
economy, as they will quickly liquidate 
their cost in gas savings alone. 


TO SAVE GASOLINE + KEEP YOUR SPARK PLUGS CLEAN 
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It is goot to hear 
Americans are now pudding 
10% of der pay into Bunds / 










you tell him 








FREE! Write The Pennzoil Co., 
Oil City, Pa., for your copy of 
“Tractors and Farm Machinery,” 
by Prof. R. U. Blasingame. 


\ 
Herman, 









FARM 


MISTAKES 


7 
it iss BONDS - WILL 
not BUNDS ! 


HAPPEN ! 


$SO—for Top Pennsylvania 
Oil Farm Lubricants— 


Be sure 10.66 
SOUND YOUR Z 
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oToR OFF 


TAKE CARE OF YOUR TRACTOR THIS WINTER 
and it will take care of you next spring! 


Farm machines are war machines now, because food is 
vital ammunition. 

Make no mistake in getting the best motor oil and 
lubricants for your equipment this winter. Get free- 
flowing, sludge-resisting PennZoil where you see the 


yellow oval sign. Just be sure to sound your “Z”! 


Give ALL YOUR EQUIPMENT PennZoil’s Quality Protection! 


PennZoill Motor Oil 
PennZoll B.T. & T. Oil 


PennZoll Gear Lubricants 
PennZoil Tractor Chassis Lubricant 


PennZoil Diesel Oils 
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A medicated cream 
for soothing, softening udders and chapped 
teats. Helps stimulate circulation and re- 
lieves chapping. ‘72 Ib. only 50c. At hatch- 
eries, feod and drug stores; ask for booklet 
“Cattle Diseases and What To Do”’ or write 
DR, SALSBURY’S LABORATORIES 
Charlies City, lowa 


The Name—DR. SALSBURY—Is Your 
Assurance of Satisfaction 




















How to relieve LAMENESS due to 
PUFFS, STRAINS, SWELLINGS 


and keep horse 


at work 


The best way to 
keep bruises, puffs, 
strains and swell- 
ings from causing 
long, expensive ‘‘lay 
ups”’ is to attend to 
them right away. 
For over 40 years 
many leading vet- 
erinaries have used 
Absorbine to help 
prevent such congestive troubles from becom- 
ing permanent afflictions. Absorbine rubbed 
on swelling relieves the soreness. By speeding 
blood flow toinjury, it helps carry offcongestion. 
Often swelling is relieved in a few hours. 
Absorbine costs $2.50 for a LONG-LASTING 
BOTTLE. When Absorbine works to clear up 
injury, as it has on many others, you will agree 
Absorbine is worth many times its cost. At all 
druggists. W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE 
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W h ee ver 
blames the 
milking ma- 


FASTER MILKING 
SLOWS MASTITIS 


chine for mastitis may be barking up the 
wrong tree. If the milking machine has 
anything to do with causing or spreading 
the disease, it is because the machine is 
not used right, or not kept as clean as it 
should be. 

There’s license for that 
the successful use of machines in herds 


statement in 


producing certified milk. 

Right along the same line are results 
experiments (stretching over 
seven years) by A. C. Dahlberg at the 
Geneva station (New York). In the light 
of these experiments, faster machine 
milking looks like a partial answer to 
the mastitis problem. 

When machines were left on the cows 
for ten minutes, mastitis troubles were 
frequent. When the time was cut down 
to only four or five minutes, the amount 
of mastitis and udder troubles was less- 
ened. Moreover, the four-minute 
milked more uniformly throughout the 
lactation period, and there was consider- 
able saving in labor. 

The plan of milking with machines in 
the Geneva herd is about as follows: 

All first-ealf heifers are started on 
the four- to five-minute schedule. Older 
cows in milk, to be shifted to faster milk- 
ing, gradually have their milking time 
reduced. When the become ac- 
customed to the four- to five-minute milk- 
ing schedule, no more stripping is neces- 
than before. Only about one cow 
in eight or ten is now stripped in the 
Geneva herd. 

One operator with two single units 
milks about 20 cows an hour. This time 
includes wiping the udders, putting the 
machine on, taking it off, stripping if 
and dumping the 
milk. Say the Geneva dairy folks: “A 
clock or some kind of timing device 
should be used to determine the period 
that the machine is actually on the cow.” 


of some 


cows 


COWS 


sary 


DRIED 
SKIMMILK 


Skimmilk may have its 
name changed—particu- 
larly dried skimmilk. A 
lot of folks think it would be better to 


_call the dried product “defatted milk 


} solids” or “dried milk solids.” 


In these 
days of the cream separator, skimmilk 
contains practically all the food elements 
of whole milk, except fat. 

Long used for feeding pigs and chick- 
ens, skimmilk (dried) is now being used 


| for human food in lend-lease countries. 


| 
| 


For that purpose, our milk-drying plants 
have turned out many millions of pounds 
in the past year or so. This represents 
an expansion of the farmer’s cash mar- 
ket for milk. 

Maybe this war will make dried skim- 
milk a standard article of human food in 

(Continued on page 82) 
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What a difference, when you smoke the 





GARDENS 


ROSES Roses can be fall-planted now 
in states not too far north. 





Catalogs of rose nurseries supply lists of 
dependable varieties for fall planting. A 
eood guide in choosing new varieties is 
the All-America list. 

The All-America roses are selections 
made by rosarians of new roses planted 
in 15 test gardens scattered all over the 
country. The roses are scored several 
times each summer by the rose expert in 
charge of each garden. An average of 
the performance of each entry at all the 
test gardens determines whether a new 
rose gets an All-America rating. 

Thus far the list is not a long one, be- 
cause the trials were started only a few 
years ago. Here are the roses that have 
been adjudged good enough by rosarians 
to fly the 1943 All-America flag: 


All-America Selections 


Mary Margaret McBride, deep coral- 
pink, suffused with gold at base of petals. 
Holds color throughout hot summer 
weather. Pointed buds, double blooms, 
Flower stems long and strong, foliage 
luxuriant and deep green. Originated by 
the late rose hybridist Dr. J. H. Nicolas 
of Jackson-Perkins Company. 

Grande Duchesse Charlotte, with new 
shade of red or claret, color heretofore 
unknown in roses. Plants three feet tall, 
foliage dark green, growth vigorous. 
Originated in France, and introduced by 
Conard-Pyle Company. Named in honor 
of Grande Duchesse Charlotte of Luxem- 
hourg, who came in person to Red Rose 
Inn, West Grove, Pennsylvania, to accept 
the honor. As a seedling this rose won a 
gold medal at Saverne, France. Its orig- 
inator died the following day. 

Previous All-America rose selections in- 
clude Heart’s Desire (1942). Charlotte 
Armstrong (1941), World’s Fair, Flash 
(pillar rose), The Chief, California, Dick- 
son’s Red and Apricot. Read about them 


in your catalogs. 





To protect roses in winter, draw soil up 


around the plants in fall. Pull it down | 


in spring. 


















YES, THERE'S REAL HONEY in Imperial. Good enough to eat! This Imperial 
Honey Formula made these pipes dear to the hearts of smokers every- 
where. It eliminates ‘‘breaking-in” entirely from pipe-smoking. First draw 
is mild, smooth and good! 














HERE'S HOW HONEY IS PUT IN the pipes. A true picture 

of the Imperial Honey-Formula Spray, which coats the 
walls of the bow] permanently, so honey will mingle 
with the tobacco and form a beautifully-cured “cake*’ 
This insures a sweet, satisfying smoke, no matter 
what tobacco you use. It’s smooth and mild on the 
first smoke—and keeps getting more mellow. 


$150 


Billiard Shape 


and for $1, there’s the standard YELLO-BOLE 
also sprayed with real honey 


These $1 Yello-Bole Pipes, also Honey-Treated, smoke 
sweet, without breaking-in, and stay sweet and mild. 






© 4082, Keulmann Bros. & Bondy, 630 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
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TAKE CARE OF THEM WELL 
Your spark plugs will generously repay 
you if you will give them the little care 
they need. It takes only a few minutes. It 
costs very little. 


SO EASY TO DO — complete spark 


plug care consists of only two simple 
things: 


>) oe 


3 Have them cleaned and the gaps adjusted 
regularly. For cars and trucks, this means 
every 4,000 miles. For tractors and 
Stationary engines, it means every 200 
operating hours. 


2 Be sure that the “‘Heat Range” is correct. 
If your plugs foul too quickly, replace 
them with plugs of a hotter “Heat 
Range” (a higher AC type number). If 
they manifest a chronic tendency to 
rapid wear, I breakage, and pre- 
ignition, replace them with plugs of a 
cooler “Heat Range” (a lower AC type 
number). 


HERE’S WHAT YOU GAIN—when 


you keep your plugs clean and correctly 
gapped; and when the “Heat Range” is 
right for the engine; the plugs last longer. 
You use less fuel, avoid loss of engine 
power, and maintain easy starting. 


WHAT TO DO -Take your plugs to 
the AC Cleaning Station when you go to 
town. The owner or attendant can give 

you thorough cleaning service—and check 
Heat Range” quickly. 


AC SPARK PLUG DIVISION 
General Motors Corporation 





AC PRODUCES FOR VICTORY— 
Machine guns, aircraft spark plugs, 
standard spark plugs, oil filters, 
and many other products are be- 
ing jemplied to our armed forces. 
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Photo shows a. colt- 


BREAKING 
COLTS breaking device used 

by the horsemen at the 
United States Morgan Horse Farm, Mid- 
dlebury, Vermont, where quite a few 
young animals are broken each season. 

A wagon wheel and axle (axle set in 
concrete) serve as a pivot for the two 
radius bars which are carried on two 
buggy wheels. Distance from the center 
of pivot wheel to outer wheels is 2514 
feet. In operation, the device runs in a 
51-foot circle. 

Shafts for the horse are two sturdy 
poles about 14 feet long, the inner one 
bolted permanently and the outer one 
hooked with bolt and eye hinge to permit 
opening at either end to hitch up the 
horse. These poles are 3'3” from the 
ground. There is a board seat at either 


end for the driver. 





There are singletrees at each end, so 
the horse can be hitched and driven in 
either direction. There’s a bucking strap 
over the shoulders, a kicking strap over 
the hind quarters, and an extra heavy 
girth under the belly, all fastened securely 
to the pole shafts. 

Before putting them in the breaking 
device, the Middlebury colts are accus- 
tomed somewhat to the bridle and the feel 
of the harness and driving lines. After 
they get used to working in either direc- 
tion in the device, they are trained further 
with the usual breaking cart. 


Which 
horse has greatest 
usefulness on the 


WHICH TYPE 
OF HORSE? 


type of 


| farm under changing conditions? 


These are the conclusions of L. H. 
Blakeslee and R.S. Hudson, Michigan 
State College, after a study of factors 
affecting horse power efficiency: 

1. Less feed is required to grow me- 
diumweight draft horses than heavyweight 
animals, leaving the extra feed for pro- 
ducing meat needed in the emergency. 


NOVEMBER 


Photo. U. 8. Dept. of Agriculture 


Colt breaking device used at U. S, Morgan Horse Farm, Middlebury, Vt. 


2. Growing young horses on roughage 
and pasture offers an economical method 
of production when labor is scarce, 
roughage and pasture are cheap and abun- 
dant. 

3. Economy and method used in grow- 
ing the colts to three years of age seemed 
to have little influence on sale price. 

4. Selection, breeding and economy in 
the development of easy keeping horses 
of proper type, weight, conformation and 
activity offer a new goal in the produc- 
tion of horses to meet the demands of 
the farmer of the present and future. 

5. Colts raised in box stalls cost more 
to develop and are more subject to de- 
formities and unsoundnesses than colts 


on pasture, 


MINERALS MADE 
SHOES STICK 


Shoes wouldn’t 
stay on a seven- 
year - old 
owned by Eugene LePage, Cole county, 
Missouri, because the hoofs were soft and 
cracked so badly. 

The blacksmith advised the owner to 
give the horse a mineral supplement, 
made up of equal parts of feeding lime- 
stone, bonemeal and salt. In a few weeks 
the horse’s feet improved so that he could 
be shod, and no further trouble was en- 
countered. 


horse 


WooL Wool baling, to save bur- 
BALING lap, may be a new exper- 


ience for sheep raisers in 
1943. Tests have been run in some states 
with ordinary hay balers, in others with 
cotton balers. At the Williams and 
Paully sheep ranch, Deer Lodge, Mon- 
tana, 60 fleeces were quickly handled in 
a hay baler and tied with bale ties. One 
bale of 16 fleeces weighed 184 pounds; 
another of 20 fleeces, 200 pounds; an- 
other of 22 fleeces, 224 pounds. 
In joint tests, the Montana Station and 
the Agricultural Marketing Administra- 
(Continued on page 39) 
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TALKIES 





My Sister For sheer fun don’t miss this 
Eileen clever account of the things 

that happen to two gals from 
Columbus, Ohio, who carry their ambitions 
{ artistic success to a Greenwich Village 
hasement apartment. Clever dialog, amusing 
‘ well played. Rosalind Russell, Brian 
Aherne, Janet Blair. Recommended. (Colum- 


l 


For Me and Whipping back into the 1916— | 


My Gal 119 period, here’s a homesick 


ok backward at vaudeville | 


s heyday. the first World War and the 

ictions of grand Judy Garland. Judy is 

assisted by the acting and dancing of 
Gene Kelly and George Murphy. Excellent 
entertainment. WV G W) 


Secrets of a Surprise of the month is 
Co-Ed this independent production 
a gangster melodrama fea- 

Otto Kruger. Diana Del Rio, Tina 


R Vallan. A great criminal law- 

also secret head of gangsters, finds his 
daughter in love with one of his own 

and has him killed. Tense climax, and 
gether well done. (Producers Releasing) 
Sherlock Holmes and the You may or 
Voice of Terror may not like 


this bestowal 

eternal life on Sherlock Holmes and Dr. 

Watson. Anyway, here are our two famous 

characters alive and solving the problem of 

German sabotage in the present war. With 

Bas / Rathbone. Vigel Bruce, Evelyn Ankers. 
Reginald Denny. Yes. (Universal) 


George Washington The successful Kauf- 
Slept Here man and Hart Broad- 

way play is given to 
Jack Benny and Ann Sheridan, of all people. 
Benny is the guy who, loving his city apart- 
ment, is harried by his enthusiastic wife into 
moving to a tumble-down Colonial home 
where Washington was supposed to have 
slept. No wow, but worth an evening. 
Warner) 


Bells of To Gene Autry’s fans, this 
Capistrano last of his films till Uncle 
Sam’s Air Force lets him 
go, will be both enjoyed and regretted. Gene 
tries to help out the lesser of two traveling 
rodeo shows, and of course succeeds. Smiley 
Burnette, Virginia Grey. Oke. (Republic) 


The Hard Way /da Lupino brilliant as 
a hard woman intent only 
upon pushing her sister to the top of the 
acting world. As usual, love tumbles the 
hole thing, finally. With Dennis Morgan, 
Joan Leslie. Gripping. Adults. (Warner) 


The Omaha Trail No moral complications | 


is this struggle of the 

ox-team men against the relentless on-march 

of the railroad into the Old West. Their 

fight to sabotage the first locomotive’s jour- 

ney supplies some lively drama, Indian war- 

fare one picturesque Western scenery. Dean 
r and othe competents. (M-G-M) 


t 


Jag 

White Cargo \ terrific cast in the suc- 
cessful old play with Hedy 

narr as the half-Egyptian, half-Arabian 

“vampire.” And is she an eyeful! Helping 

out are Walter Pidgeon, Frank Morgan, stars 

galore. (M-G-M) 


Girl Trouble Don Ameche, Joan Ben- 

nett, Billie Burke, Frank 
Craven wasted in a thin comedy written 
around current rubber shortages, Red Cross 


classes and bundle collections for fighting 


men. Not very expert nor very good taste. | 


Nix. (20th C.-Fox) 
Charles F. Stevens 


R’S WIFE 


“TAKE-ME ALONG” 
GIRL'S OVER. 







ELECTRIC .| om 








The smartest ne 
travel aid, with dozens of 
vses. Alligator grain 
covering, mirror in lid, 
trinket tray. Sell 


WRIST WATCH 


for boys, girls, men 
and women. Given for 
selling only one order, plus 
q _75¢ extra. 























Easy to focus, quick in 
operation. Given 
for selling Given for selling 


only one 


only one order. 
order. y 


Sent express- 
age collect. 
SAFE DELIV- 
ERY GUAR- 
ANTEED. 






pressoge Collect. 






PRIZES 
you CAN 
GET 
See Our 
Big Prize Catalog 


bi 
Basketball Set > 








Toilet and Mani- ysicet 
cure Set tnctremyons 
Chemistry Set ones 










Ukulele Western 

Electric Train scone ond’ 

ice Skates Gene Autry’ 
——— —_ aoe, tr setlinge 


i for one order plus $3.00 
1 s tre. 
~~ ae Ane and Ded on 








with film. Given for sell- 


ing only one order, plus 
50c extra. Show 
movies at home. 


i 
A WONDERFUL | EASY “AMERICAN” WAY! 
BOY'S PRIZE BOYS! GIRLS! Do like thousands of others. 


Belt, holster and | Mother and Dad. 


army Colt Repeater others in our Big Prize Catalog are GIVEN 
cap pistol. Given 
for selling only one, 






order. 















a 
mother. Sell on 
one order. Sent Ex- 
































VICTORY 
WATCH 
& FOB 
















YALE 
FOOTBALL 
ser 


Official size foor- 
ball and pump given 
tor selling only one order. 




























second indica. 
tor. Sell only 
one order 












GET YOUR PRIZE THIS 








Get swell prizes for yourself and gifts for 
Most prizes shown here and dozens of 


WITHOUT A CENT OF COST for selling 40 
Xmas Packs ot 10¢ each. Some of the big- 
ger prizes require extra money as stated 
in BIG PRIZE CATALOG. 

tt is easy to sell these Kmas Packs to your 
family, friends, and neighbors. Each pack 
conteins 2 Becutiful Xmes Cards, 2 Enval- 





sold, send us the money and choose your 
prize from our Big Prize Catalog. 

Mail the coupon today for Xmas Packs 
and ovr Big Prize Catalog—tell vs what | 
prize you went. 











AMERICAN SPECIALTY CO., Dept. 511, Lancaster, Pa. 


Please send me your Big Prize Catalog and one 
order of 40 Xmas Packs. ! will resell them at 10c 


each, send you the money, and get my prize. 


My choice of prize is 








Name 


Street Address 
or R.F.D. Box 





City 








State — 








FREE ENLARGEMENT 


Just to get acquainted with 
new customers, we will beautifully enlarge 
one snapshot print or negative, photo or 
picture to 8x10 inches—FREE— if you en- 
close this ad. (10c for handling and return 
mailing appreciated.) Information on hand 
tinting in natural colors sent immediately. 
Your original returned with your free en- 
largement. Send it today. 

GEPPERT STUDIOS, Dept. 855, Des Moines, fa. 
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7 @ ean CLOTHES 


7 SAVES DRY 
ceauiné BILLS! 











°. ts a4 “ é are 
. » eeps - oa and span 
io 4 on ae or powders. 
ts omen wild 
gbout un o"sampues OR AGENTS. 
— le offer sent tmodiatery ote 
name at o penny postal wi 

SEND > NO MO NS a your name 

KRISTEE CO., 1196 Bar St., Akron, 0. 








DIFFICULT 


DAYS 


To relieve periodic cramps, pain 
and discomfort she cries CHI- 
CHESTERS PILLS. Note— 
cake as directed. They contain 
no habit-forming drugs. Keep 
them on hand. 5o¢ and up at 
all good druggists. 








FREE BOOKLET 


tells how 


CHRONIC 
MASTITIS 


is being cured! 





Yes... Chronic Mastitis caused 
by Streptococcus agalactiae is being cured. 


For success...these are the important steps: 
1. Early and accurate diagnosis. 2. Practice 
of a rigid sanitation control program, day 
in and day out. 3. Treatment with Novoxil* 
Liquid, a bactericidal and healing agent. 


Why is an accurate diagnosis so impor- 
tant? What is the complete sanitation 
program and why is it so essential? Why 
has Novoxil Liquid proved so effective 
in treatment? 


These questions, and many others, are 
answered in the new, complete, illustrated 
booklet—“Mastitis Is Being Cured.” 


Write today for your FREE copy. Stop 
costly losses. Free your herd of Chronic 
Mastitis. Keep milk production up. 


Address Department 
FJ-11, E.R. Squibb & 
Sons, Veterinary and 
Animal Feeding Prod- 
ucts Division, 745 Fifth 
Ave., New York, N.Y. 


*Novoxil is a trademark 
of E. R. Squibb & Sons 


~ SQUIBB 


A NAME YOU CAN TRUST 
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Sketch Above shows how posts are 
pulled on Roy Johnson’s farm, Indian 
Springs, Maryland. Wrap a chain around 
the post about a foot from the top. Lean 
a piece of 4 x 4 (about as long as the 
exposed part of the post) against the 
post, with the chain just over the top end 
of the 4 x 4. 

A short, easy pull on the other end of 
the chain with the tractor, truck or team 
quickly lifts the post out of the ground. 
None of the post is left in the ground to 
interfere with tillage operations (if two 
fields are to be joined). New posts can 
easily be driven back into the old holes 
if the fence is to be rebuilt. 


“A Coal-burning Stove can be turned 
into a wood burner by placing a piece of 
sheet iron or a few fire bricks over the 
’ writes K. E. B., New Hampshire. 


grates, 


For Pumping Water with electric 
motor, on a pump jack designed for gas 
engine use, F. H., Minnesota, has the 
motor mounted on the top of an old 
gas engine from which piston and rods 
have been removed. The motor is belted 
to one flywheel, and the pump jack is 
driven from the engine pulley. “Once 


| the flywheels are rolling, they smooth 


out the variable load of the pump jack, 
and the rig gets the right belt speed for 
the pump jack,” he says. 

“Jacking Up our steel-wheeled wagon 
for greasing took time until we drilled a 


| hole in the hub and put a high-pressure 


grease cup in,” says T. W. A., Pennsyl- 
vania. “Now we grease the wagon with 
a pressure grease gun in just a few min- 
utes without taking wheels off.” 


“In Moving Logs from the woodlot to 
my sawhorse under the shed, I use well 
dried, perfectly round poplar rollers three 
and one-half feet long and four, six and 
eight inches in diameter,” writes J. P. W., 
West Virginia. 

“With a jack or lever I raise the ends 
of logs. I place the large rollers under 
rear ends of logs as my ground slopes 
slightly from the shed. I put small 
rollers in front and middle of the logs. 
One man can transport logs with less 
time and labor than five men could do 
the job any other way. If the ground 
is uneven, lay narrow boards down for 
the rollers to run upon. 

“T am 73 years old and nearly every 
day in winter I move and saw several 
cords of firewood single-handed.” 
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Ice Wells furnish low-cost cooling in 
states north, where winter comes early 


and stays late. .The wells are nothing 
more nor less than pits (six or eight 
feet deep, six or eight feet across) dug in 
the ground in fall. Every day after freez- 
ing weather comes, two or three inches of 
water is pumped into the pit. By spring, 
the pit is filled with one giant cake of 
ice. A small shelter is then placed over 
the well to slow up the melting. The 
ice is covered with straw. Milk, cream 
and other perishables are set on the ice 
in summer. Some North Dakota farmers 
say the ice in their wells lasts all summer. 


“For Moving Stones, make a stone 
skidder like mine,” writes Albert I. Gun- 
narson, Kittson county, Minnesota. “It 
hooks the stones every time, without 
any rolling or lifting. My neighbor had 
a big stone he couldn’t move with two 
tractors. I offered him my stone skidder 
and he pulled the stone easily with one 
tractor.” 

Sketch below shows how the “skidder” 
is made. Rear crosspiece (3 x 4 inches) 
is about 30 inches long. It is bolted on 
top of two side pieces or skids (4 x 4 
inches) five feet long. Poles can be used 
for skids and crosspiece. Chains from 
clevises to ring (hitch) are about two 
feet long. 

To use, spread the skids at front, to 
hook the stone in between them. Then 


start the team or tractor, and thus pull 
the skids under the stone. “Then away 
you go,” says Mr. Gunnarson. 





——_— 





What's your most valuable short cut? How 
much time or labor does it save you? For 
the three best replies we will pay $3 each; 
three next best, $2; all others used, $1. None 
returned unless accompanied by stamped self- 
addressed envelope. Address Short’ Cuts, 
Farm Journal, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The proudest assignment in 


our 90-year history 


ludebaker ==Lying fortress 











At flying fields throughout the world, airmen speak America’s oldest builder of airplane engines. The 
with unqualified admiration of the Flying Fortress, same skill, the same Studebaker plus, that have 
- designed by Boeing and powered with mighty gone into every Studebaker passenger car and truck, 
of Cyclone engines. Studebaker, America’s oldest are today going into every implement of war being 
manufacturer of highway transportation, welcomes produced by Studebaker. We’re proud of our as- 
the opportunity to work for victory with Wright, signments in the arming of our United States. 











* STUDEBAKER’S 9OTH ANNIVERSARY 1852-1942 













these for 
our own 


Your family’s food 
supply was never as im- 
portant as it is right now. Put up 
plenty of good home-cured hams, bacon, sau- 
sage. Do it the easy, sure MORTON WAY. 


Morton’s Tender-Quick and Morton’s Sugar- 
Cure give a fast, thorough cure — no bone 
taint — no under-cured or over-cured meat 
— delicious mild flavor from rind to bone. 
A million farmers have turned to this mod- 
ern, BETTER way of home meat curing. Cure 
plenty this year. Pork is valuable—don’t take 
chances on waste—cure it BETTER than ever 
before. Ask your dealer for MORTON'S Ten- 
der-Quick, Sugar-Cure and Sausage Seasoning. 


1 “We're keeping 






















Cure Meat the Safe, Sure 


MORTON WAY 


FIRST ... Pump with MORTON'S 
TENDER-QUICK. Dissolve Tender - 
Quick in water to make a rich, fast 
; acting curing pickle, and pump this 
pickle into hams and shoulders along 
the bones. This starts the cure IN- 
-.. SIDE—prevents bone taint and under- 

cured spots. 


THEN ... Rub with MORTON'S 
SUGAR-CURE. This complete 
sugar curing salt strikes in from 
the outside—gives a thorough cure 
andrich wood-smoke flavor. Morton's 
Tender - Quick and Sugar-Cure. used 
together, give results you can get 
in no other way. 


For Delicious Sausage... 
Use Morton's Sausage Seasoning. It contains salt, sage, 
peppers, and tasty spices — perfectly blended and ready 
to use. Just mix with the meat and grind. No measuring or 
guesswork ...the same perfectly flavored sausage every time. 


Finest Home Curing-Book Ever 10c 
Published ... 100 pages . . . posrpain 


More than 200 pictures, charts, diagrams—complete direc- 
tions on how to butcher pork, beef, lamb — how to make 
choice hams, bacon, corned beef, smoked turkey, sausage, 
etc. No other book like it! Write today. Send !0c in coin 


MORTON SALT CO. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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YOUNG FARM 









PLOWMEN ¥ These ten boys took their own plows and tractors to State College, Pa., 
where they competed in a five-state regional plowing contest staged by National Farm 


Youth Foundation. 
Back row: John Jacoby, Coopersburg, Pa., 


winner second prize ($150); Marcus Shrier, 


Westminster, Md.; W. L. Leach, Conneaut Lake, Pa., winner first prize ($200); Harold Gray, 
Toronto, Ohio; Wilbur Ament, Columbia, Pa., winner fourth prize ($50); Paul Keefer, Millers- 


burg, Pa. 


Front row: Jack Thot, Belle Vernon, Pa.; Kenneth Gephardt, Rebersburg, Pa.; John L. Naf- 
zinger, Randallstown, Md., winner third prize ($100); David Wilson, Berwyn, Pa. Besides the 
first four prizes, all other contestants received $25 each. All awards were made in war 


stamps and bonds. 


“Shake hands with the other 
fellow.”” That was the get- 
acquainted keynote at a 
meeting of F. F. A. boys in Frederick 
county, Virginia. Before the meeting ad- 
viser W. R. Legge gave one of the boys a 
pocket knife. Without disclosing this 
boy’s name or his school, he announced 
that the first one to shake hands with the 
boy after the meeting would get the knife. 
There was hand-shaking aplenty. Billy 
Sandy, Stephens City, got the knife. 


SHAKE 
HANDS 


SPARTANS Peaceful are the methods 

of Sparta F.F.A. (Georgia) 
in their all-out war effort. Last winter the 
43 boys built two manure-heated hotbeds 
5 x 30 feet, and produced 362,000 tomato 
plants. Of these, 30,000 were used by the 
boys themselves for growing tomatoes; 
25,000 were given to the school lunchroom 
garden; 5,000 were donated to the county 
prison farm. 

From what they sold, the boys cleared 
$108. Total cash expenses for the beds 
were only $2.44. The health clinic donated 
the seed—four pounds of wilt-resistant 
Marglobe. To get customers, small ads 
were run in the county newspaper. The 
boys themselves brought in many orders. 

Says instructor J. L. Williams: ‘This 
tomato-plant project made a hit with the 
public, because there were no other plants 
to be had. We are going into the plant 
business on a bigger scale this fall, with 
onions, peppers, cabbage, collards, egg- 
plant and many others.” 

Food processing is another thing the 
Sparta boys are doing. Five years ago the 
chapter built a cannery in the basement 
of the school building. This year, from 
June 1 to August 17, it canned over 40,000 


cans of fruit, vegetables and meats. 

The cannery is operated without profit. 
Cans are sold to patrons at cost. There is 
a charge of one cent a can to cover cost of 
fuel, water, electric current and labor. The 
cannery is one of the two best-equipped 
community canneries in Georgia. 

A 50-bushel dehydrator was installed 
this year—one of four placed in Georgia 
by TVA, to serve as a demonstrator. 
These products have been dried success- 
fully: tomatoes, corn, cabbage. figs, apples, 
pears, eggplant, peaches, carrots, beans, 
poultry. This plant is operated at cost as 
a service to the community. 

Every member of the Sparta F. F. A. 
has at least one-fourth of an acre in garden. 
A fruit tree campaign resulted in planting 
of 5,000 trees last fall. Other chapter 
activities are: feed grinding, seed treating, 
custom plowing (with chapter tractor). 


ENEMY An enemy within is what the 
WITHIN National Live Stock Loss 
Prevention Board (Union 
Stock Yards, Chicago) calls the nodular 
worm which infests the small intestines of 
sheep. The Board’s secretary, H. R. Smith, 
has prepared an eight-page illustrated 
folder for distribution free among 4-H 
clubs, F. F. A. chapters and sheep raisers, 
telling how to destroy this enemy. 

The small intestines of sheep are used 
for making surgical sutures (so-called 
“catgut’’) to tie up blood vessels and 
stitch together the tissues of wounds. 
When a sheep is infested with nodular 
worms the walls of the intestines are so 
badly damaged that the casings can not 
be used. Control of this pest is easy with 
phenothiazine. Some young farmers may 
want to demonstrate how. 
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WOOL BALING 
(Continued from page 34) 


tion (at Billings, Montana) found that 
baling saved shipping space, burlap to 
cover the wool and in freight costs. 
Slightly more than two freight car loads, 
or 47,450 pounds, of wool were baled. 
Baling reduced the bulk by at least 50% 
and the use of burlap by about 30%. 
\fter baling, the wool was shipped to a 
scouring plant in one 40-foot freight car 
instead of the two in which it arrived 
at the experiment station. Baling re- 
duced the wool to 62 bales instead of 172 
bags. 

Development of a machine for baling 
wool in paper on the farm has just been 
announced by Professor J. F. Wilson, 
wool specialist at the University of Cali- 


fornia. 


CHICKEN Cure for a chicken-eat- 
EATER ing sow, tried by Merle 

Lubke, Iowa 4-H’er: A 
chicken was hung on an electric fence in 
the middle of a puddle of water, and the 
hog turned loose. The hog got enough 
shock to cure her of her taste for chicken. 





FARM DOGS 


DOORSTEP “Give the farm dog a 
DOGHOUSE better place to live and 

he will do a better job 
for you,” says farm manager Ralph W. 
lrick, North Dakota, who sends the pic- 
ture (below) of doghouse in use on one 
of the farms he supervises. 

This Irick scheme makes the doorsteps 
answer two purposes. The dog’s house, 
beneath the steps, is weatherproof and 
economical, and the roomy space under 
entrance platform saves on concrete. Di- 
mension of interior of doghouse, as well 
as opening for entrance, can be varied 
as desired, for big dog or little dog. 
Put in a fairly deep footing or cement 
floor to prevent digging under footings. 
(Also, put cinders or gravel beneath the 
concrete floor to prevent dampness; and 
keep the floor bedded in winter, 

This arrangement provides a cool place 
for the dog in summer. If the opening 
faces south, or is otherwise sheltered, 
the kennel will be warm in winter. Lron 
railing on platform and steps can be made 
from discarded cow stanchions. 


Cap E. Miller 
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HI HO!...HI HO! 
TO SPREAD THE NEWS I GO! 


Eating a BABY RUTH candy bar pro- 
™~ vides you with food-energy which 
helps'‘to keep you going in periods 
of stress and strain. It’s a favorite 
pf the armed forces. 






- 


Ever get "fagged” about 4:00 PM? —_ “44 
Just “snack” a BABY RUTH to perk Va 
up your spirits and help pick up _—s 
your food-energy. 





Listen Mother — an essential of infant 
feeding is Dextrose,the sugar thot 

\ helps make BABY RUTH such a great 
energy food for everyone. 














Here, my big triple-threat man— 
before you call a signal take time 
out for BABY RUTH. It’s the candy 
bar that many big-time football 
coaches give their star teams. 


FOR VICTORY 
BUY 
WAR BONDS 
AND STAMPS 









- 
“*nacent® 





Look for me (N.R.G.) | 


On every wrapper / | a es 
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Not until long after Philadel- 
phia’s Liberty Bell had clanged 
and cracked was this humble bell 
heard. It is the dinner bell on an 
old farmhouse in Illinois. Its voice is 
a call to eat, to abundance of hearty, 
wholesome food. It means more than 
ample fare for a farm family. This 
bell is the symbol of a system of farm- 
ing which for the first time in human 
history can produce plenty of food for 
all of the people all of the time. 

Before this, no nation ever had been 
free from famine. For hundreds of 
years, the average in England was ten 
years of famine in each century. In 
Europe, whole cities were well-nigh 
wiped out as pestilence finished the 
ghastly work of starvation. That was 
in lands whose soils still produce more 
per acre than the average in America. 
When the first colonists came here 
they had all the wealth of a new world 
beneath their feet. Yet half their peo- 
ple died for lack of proper food. 

Neither richness of soil nor abun- 
dance of acres has ever of itself spared 
mankind from death by hunger. 

In the American way of farming 
hybrid corn and high-bred livestock, 
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inoculated legumes and chemical fer- 
tilizers all do their bit to add produc- 
tion per acre. But it is farm machinery 
that multiplies production per man 
and puts plenty in the place of scarcity. 

For less than five per cent of farm 
income, farm machines enable the 
farm family to feed itself and three 
other American families, to furnish 
fiber for most of their clothing, and 
still leave a huge surplus for export or 
for the miracles of chemurgy. By free- 
ing those other three families to cre- 
ate music and movies, automobiles and 
radios, high schools and_ hospitals, 
farm machinery gives us all our mate- 
rial blessings. 

Before the war your farm imple- 
ment dealer was a salesman. Now he 
is your service man. Employ his skill 
to keep your machinery in a tip-top 
state of repair. Let his counsel help 
you to do the most work and the best 
work with the equipment you have. 
His job is to help you feed the forces 
to win this war. When it is won, you 
and he and we will all go forward with 
new machines and new methods for 
still richer blessings from farming. 
J. I. Case Co., Racine, Wis. 


Swap Work... Speed the Day of Victory 





If you have a fast, efficient combine... 
corn picker, pick-up baler, tractor, or 
other modern farm machine. . . let it 
work more hours, take care of more acres. 
When your own work is done, put it to 
work for your neighbors. You can loan 
it, rent it out, or do custom work. Best of 
all is “swapping work”—using it on your 
neighbor’s farm and letting him repay 
you by working on your farm with some 
machine of his. You both handle your own 
machinery, both get your farming done 
better and faster, both produce more. 





100 VEARS OF SERVICE TO AGRICULTURE 





NOVEMBER 


| HIGH FARMING AT 


ELMWOOD 


EAR MR. EDITOR: 

My case of ivy poison a couple of 
| months ago turned up -quite a few rem- 
edies, recommended by your readers, and 
this is my grateful acknowledgement for 
| their kindness in writing me about what 
| to do. 
| You may be interested to know that 
| the remedy most often suggested was the 
juice or crushed leaves of the jewel-weed, 
which is said to be very effective. Next 
the jewel-weed was soap in various forms. 
But maybe your readers would like to 
have the whole list; here are the remedies 

recommended: 

Gasoline, sugar of lead, mulberry leaves 
or bark, washing soda, juice or crushed 
leaves of jewel-weed, “green soap,” Fels 
Naptha soap, strong lye soap of any kind, 
lard and sulphur, calamine solution or 
ointment, tannic acid solution, water from 
blacksmith’s “slack tub,” tinciure of iron, 
maple syrup, and five-leaf ivy (Virginia 
Creeper) stewed in cream. 

Recommendations for getting rid of 
the ivy plant were not so numerous or 
varied. The only new suggestions I re- 
ceived were to use salt, goats, or du Pont 
weed-killer. 

Well, Mr. Editor, there is certainly 
very little excuse for suffering from the 
poison; if one of the above remedies does 
not work, certainly one of the other four- 
teen ought to. 

Speaking of remedies, I will have to 
tell you about my well-meant efforts to 
treat our dog Shep. Some weeks ago I 
concluded Shep needed a worm capsule, 
which I proceeded to administer by hold- 
ing up his nose and pushing the capsule 
down back of his tongue, in the usual way. 

Shep squirmed a good deal, which is 
also usual, but I kept pushing away at 
the capsule, which came bobbing back 
every time. At last Shep broke away en- 
tirely, and I thought “well, up comes 
Mr. Capsule.” However, nothing hap- 
pened, and when I caught him and 
started looking more carefully, I found 
that the capsule must have gone down 
right away the first jab, and all the time 
I had been trying to push the poor dog’s 
tonsils down his throat. 

Luckily Shep is of a forgiving nature, 
and seems to harbor no ill-will. 

We had a big surplus of rain in August, 
and quite a lot more in September, which 
of course ran me ragged with the weeder 
and sprayer in the potato field. There 
were times I simply could not keep poi- 
son on those spuds. However, the crop 
came through fairly well, and I hope 
prices will be high enough this winter to 
pay back the extra arsenic and copper I 
| had to buy. 

I will say this—if my prices are held 
down by “ceilings,” there is going to be 
one loud squawk from Elmwood Farm. 

Tim Webb 























If you are between 17 and 36, the time has come to pick 
a branch of the service. The U. S. Marines offer you more 
training, good pay, and more action than any other armed 
force in the world. Here are some facts you'll want to know. 











This 4 page message prepared and paid for by the U. S. Marine Corps, 








UZ Weed fleddcwittue and (hesdtihig ile you 


Serve Your Nation for the Duration as a 


U.S. MARINE 


ON LAND, AT SEA, AND IN THE AIR 


IS is war, and unattached men, with few exceptions, 
are being called to the colors. 
Pick the most exciting service of them all, right now! ‘‘Jump 
the gun”’ on selective service and get immediate action. 
Pick a service which makes you the best trained, best equipt, 
best-able-to-take-care-of-himself military man on earth! 


Join the U. S. Marines at once. 


Remember, as a Marine you will see action. But remember, 
too, that if you are accepted for the Marines you will be 
ready for this action. Your health will be superb. Your 
equipment will be unequalled. You will know camouflage, 
strategy, marksmanship. You will be especially prepared 
for the climate, the conditions, and the opposition you 
meet. You will know how to make that action go your way! 




















give consent? 


3. Are you single? 


‘7 





a 


CAN YOU SAY “YES” TO THESE? 


1. Are you between 17 and 36? 
2. If between 17 and 21, will your parents 


4. Are you between 5 ft. 4 inches and 6 ft. 2 
inches, with normal weight for your height? 


THEN YOU CAN PROBABLY BE A MARINE 


The finest Marines in the service are young men 
as 17. This is because the U. S. Marine Corps trains its men, 
builds up their health and stature, gives them actual practice 
for whatever they will meet, makes them specialists, and gives 
them unparalleled self reliance and ability. 


And, boy, what action you’ll see. On land, at sea, in the air! 
Every Marine has the chance to specialize according to his 
ability and eagerness. Enlisted men fly among the Marines! 
Tank Corps Marines are real tractor experts. Radio-trained 
Marines handle equipment that is too advanced, too secret 
for civilians to know about! There’s welding and drafting, 
tool making and surveying, bookkeeping and correspond- 
ence, refrigeration and meat-cutting. There’s every kind 
of training you’ll want at home or in business after the war. 


Your Marine enlistment will be for ‘‘the duration plus six 
months.’’ You are not tied down for any long post-war 
period. You are simply serving the nation when it needs you 
in a service with the highest standards and in an organiza- 
tion which will find and use and train your best abilities. 


Apply today for enlistment in the U. S. Marines! 






5. Could you pass an average physical 
examination? 

6. Are you interested in steady advance- 
ment, in learning a trade, in getting action? 
7. Are you willing to serve for ‘‘the duration 
plus 6 months’’? 
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TO PARENTS 


men as young 


Men now 17 will soon be regis- 
tered for the draft. All others 
have already done so. If your 
son is to go, help him go where 
this training, this self reliance, 
this building-of-the-best-that- 
is-in-him will prepare him best 
to face this total world war. 
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WO CHANCE 


IN THE WORLDS MOST AMAZING WORK SHOE LEATHER! 


WOLVERINE 


SHELL HORSEHIDES 


HAVE IT IN UPPERS, SOLES AND INSOLES 


EACETIME or wartime—Wolverine 

Shell Horsehide is still the same 
amazing shoe leather! That’s because 
Wolverine’s unbelievable strength and 
wear resistance were grown into the 
leather by Nature herself—created by 
the tough center layer which reinforces 
the outer leather like steel in concrete! 
Softness and flexibility come from the 
exclusive triple-tanning process de- 
veloped by Wolverine chemists many 
years ago, and kept an iron-clad secret 
ever since! 

Yes, men, you can keep right on en- 
joying the sensational economy,comfort 
and long wear of Wolverine Shell Horse- 
hide Work Shoes! It’s amazing, too, the 
way they stand hard scuffing and scrap- 


WOLVERINE SHOE AND TANNING CORP. 
Dept. W-1142, Rockford, Michigan 





SHELL HORSEHIDE WORK SHOES 
WOLVERINE HORSEHIDE WORK GLOVES 


ing — remain virtually unaffected by 
perspiration and barnyard acids. Yet 
tough and strong as they are, Wolverines 
actually have uppers as soft as buck- 
skin—soles as flexible as bamboo. These 
tanned-in qualities last as long as the 
leather itself, too! Even thorough soak- 
ing doesn’t make Wolverines hard and 
brittle. They dry out soft and flexible 
every time! 

But remember, just saying “shell 
horsehide”’ doesn’t necessarily mean 
WOLVERINE Shell Horsehides. To be 
sure you’re getting all those exclusive 
Wolverine benefits, ask for them by the 
full name — ‘WOLVERINE SHELL 
HORSEHIDES.” If you don’t know 
the nearest dealer’s name, write to: 





Be Sure to Get the Genuine 


Why risk imitations or un- 
known brands? Genuine 
Wolverine Shell 
Horsehides 
have the name 
*‘WOLVERINE”’ 
stamped on theank- 
let and branded on 
the sole. Look for it! 
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This Makes the Big Difference... 


Between Wolverine Shell Horse- 
hide and Ordinary Shoe Leather 


What Is the Shell? 


~ It is a distinct center layer growing 

naturally in the hide over horse’s hips. 

Being an extremely tough substance 

much like your thumb nail, the shell 

strongly reinforces the leather and 
increases resistance to wear. 


Wear on End of Grain 


Fibres of shell horsehide lie so 
that wear is on their ends as in a 
butcher’s block. In other leathers, 
wear is on the sides of fibres. 





Only 117, Pairs of Shoes Per Hide! 


Shell leather is found only in horsehide 
and only enough of it there to aver- 
age about 114 pairs of shoes to an 
entire horsehide. 
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WOLVERINE 


SHELL MORSE WIDE WORK SHOES 





windows. 

















Look for this sign. 
Wolverine dealers display 
it on their doors or show 
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Carnation Ormsby 
Madcap Fayne... 
world champion 
milk producer of 
all breeds. 


She is no accident, either! 


When a cow produces, in one year, well over 
the amount of milk required by a hundred men 
and women she makes news, and rightly so. 

But Carnation Ormsby Madcap Fayne is no 
accident. 

She is the logical result of a definite program 
for developing better cows, producing better 
milk ...and more milk. 

The war production that is actually being 
accomplished by American industry is great 
news, too. Hitler himself said the figures were 
pure fantasy. Aluminum is one example. 

The aluminum needed for the 185,000 planes 
on schedule for this year and next calls for a 
production capacity seven times prewar pro- 
duction. The need is being met. 

And that is no accident, either. 

As early as 1938 we began laying plans for 
our expansion program. Big new plants were 
started in 1939. Every time the nation’s sights 
were lifted more plants were started. It was 
this planned program, plus all the Know-how 
of our fifty-odd years of making aluminum, 


ALCOA ALUMINUM 


that makes the present fabulous production 
possible. 

At the same time, the price of raw aluminum 
has been driven down 25% in spite of all con- 
ditions. Also, the cost of turnin,; that aluminum 
into sheets, and such, has been reduced. Uncle 
Sam is getting more bombers per dollar. 

Just one thing more. We are looking at the 
future, too. The country is going to need jobs 
for millions of men when this thing is over. We 
are dreaming up new ways to use aluminum to 
make employment for the boys coming back. 
Some folks call this Imagineering. 

That is a good word for everybody to use. 
It is turning your imagination on the future, 
and then using your common sense to make 
your dreams practical. Among other things 
that will come out of industry’s Imagineering 
will be improved farm equipment. Money to 
buy that equipment will be in the pockets of 
the farmers who buy War Bonds today. 

ALUMINUM CompaANy OF AMERICA, 1905 
Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


















































LL of us will come to our Thanks- 
giving tables this year with a special 
spirit of thankfulness and reverence. 

It won’t be just another day of feasting— 
of extravagant use of food when half the 
world is starving. No, it will be a day of 
fervent thankfulness that in this country 
ve still are free That we can fight for 
freedom for all the world, so that peoples 
everywhere some day observe a 
Thanksgiving. That most of our family 
circles are still unbroken. Yes, and that 
we still have to eat—truly a 
bounteous plenty when compared to the 
near famine of much of the earth. 

our American Thanksgiving 
dinner alongside the pitifully slim ration 


men. 


may 


enough 


Consider 


shown in the small picture, which the 
people of “unoccupied” France will have, 
if they are lucky. on November 26. And 





Dur FATHER | 
WE THANK THEE” 


By Miriam Williams 
























even this is far more 
than the people of 
some occupied coun- 
tries are allowed. 
Most farm fami- 
lies, we think, will 
want to express the spirit of this year’s 
Thanksgiving by serving a simpler meal 
than usual—abundant = not lavish. 
The Thanksgiving holiday meals which 
we prepared in our Farm Kitchen in Phil- 
a@delphia, then, make the most of good 
things from your farm. They are simple, 
inexpensive, yet sacrifice nothing in good 
eating. Dinner is even better than the 
usual Thanksgiving meal from the stand- 
point of nutrition and balance; you will 
get up from the table satisfied but not 
“over stuffed.” As the good Pennsylvania 
Dutch lady said of the well-planned meal 


ration in * 


(= 





‘unoccupied” France: 
bread, 5% oz. potato, 4% oz. dried vegetable, 14% oz. meat, 





Plenty to be thankful for in the meal above. Inset: a day’s 


4 pt. milk, 6 oz. cereal or 


(- 


Vy oz. fat, 4 oz. sugar. This totals around 1200 calories. 


which she ate at Extension club meeting, 
“T never ate myself so full on so little in 
such a short time.” 

On page 54 are the complete menus 
and recipes. As you from the 
photograph, there is good roast chicken, 
and inside is a crusty cornbread filling, 
tantalizing with its sweet marjoram spic- 
ing. Fluffy mashed potatoes, good gravy, 
stuffed onions and for crispness and color 
a combination green and golden vegetable, 
a tempting ruby-toned ice, celery and 
ripe olives. Then instead of traditional 

(Continued on page 56) 
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IPSY-TURVY—that’s what a girl’s 

world is today. She may have had 

some definite plans once, but lately 
she has watched a good many of them go 
by the board. 

Take the girls in Tipton county, Indi 
ana, for instance. That’s probably as 
typical a spot as any. I’ve just been there 
and have visited with repre- 
sentative girls. We talked about a lot of 
things, but mostly about the war and what 
it’s doing to their way of life and their 
plans for the next few years. 

What are they doing? -More than ever 
before, is the answer to that—both on the 
farm and in factories. 

One of the busiest girls I talked to was 
18-year-old Ernestine Doversberger. Not 
only is she her dad’s best (and some- 
times only) farm hand, but she is also 
working the “swing shift” at a local de- 
fense industry. From 4 p.m. until mid- 
night, Ernie is an inspector at the Perfect 
Circle piston ring factory. From mid- 
night to mid-morning she sleeps. “Up 


some 25 


until two years ago, I thought I didn’t 
like the farm,” she told me. “But now 
that I’ve had a chance to look at it from 
a little distance I love it!” 

Factory work holds no glamor for 
Frnie. but it has done two things for her: 
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Given her a way to have a finger in win- 
ning the war, and brought in from $20 
to $28 a week. What does she do with all 
of that money? “I’m putting 10% of it 
into bonds, and the rest goes right into 
the farm.” 

How do the farm girls live who work 
in factories? If you worked on a “float- 
ing shift,” you might be living as Virginia 
Campbell does. “Ginnie” is a pretty red- 
haired girl who loves fun and parties as 
much as any popular girl does. But listen 
to this: one week she works from 7 a.m. 
till 3 p.m.; second week, 11 p.m. till 
7 a.m.; third week, 3 p.m, till 11 p.m. 
Think of what that would do to your 
orderly life! 


. Tue week she works the 
7 to 3 shift she lives at home in the coun- 
try and rides to and from her work in 
Kokomo with a group of other workers. 
The other two weeks, she lives in Kokomo, 
rooming with a friend. On that second- 
week shift, her bedtime is usually about 
9 a.m. If the outside world doesn’t get too 
noisy, she manages to sleep till about 6 
p.m., otherwise she may be awake by 
noon. The week she works that third shift, 
she gets to bed any time between mid- 
night and 2 or 3 a.m. (It all depends on 





NOVEMBER 


A 


Ky Beth Cummings 





how talkative she and her roommate feel.) 

Gladys Cochrane of North Salem is 
rooming by herself in Indianapolis where 
she works for RCA. “If you think you can 
lie in bed later than you did on the farm, 
you're mighty mistaken!” she told me. 
Four o'clock in the morning is when 
Gladys turns off her clattering alarm 
clock. She rides an hour on the street car, 
and by 6 o’clock is at work. 

Of her $30-a-week salary, 10% goes into 
war bonds, $3.50 for her room, and $3 
for food. Some weeks she saves around 
$20. Most of what she spends goes for 
clothes, very little for recreation. “I turn 
in early just like I did at home,” she said. 
And it isn’t hard to see that “home” looks 
pretty good to her. 

Like the other girls, Gladys wears 
slacks to work. “I was raised in boys’ 
shirts and overalls, so that much of it is 
familiar.” She and her brother, Bud, 
have been running the home farm for 
about two years. Each week-end now, she 
goes back home to help keep things going. 
“Compared to farm work, factory work 
isn’t hard,” she claims. And then she 
looked wryly at her fingernails; “But it’s 
tough on your manicure!” 

How has the war affected their mar- 
riage plans? Most of those girls who are 
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engaged are looking forward to being carefully chosen for self-improvement. 
furlough brides; a few are planning to My guess is that she’s going to be a 
; vait till the war is over. Those who are’ mighty desirable and interesting person 
not engaged now have read that it is en- when the boys start marching home. 
tirely possible that they may never marry. What are their plans for the future? 
[hey are a little apprehensive, but nei- That was a hard question every time. 
ther resigned nor convinced. It’s hard to plan when the only thing 
(Among the engaged girls, there is much _ you’re sure of is that you can’t be sure 
furious planning. “Everything has to be of anything! 
ill ready,” explained pretty apple- Many of the girls I talked with were 
cheeked Phyllis Smith, “because we'll be almost apathetic. If they had any hopes 
married on a minute’s notice—when Bob _ or plans, they were afraid to speak them 
sets his next furlough.” Her gown will be | —so completely has their world changed. 
ready; the rings have been bought; she 
is busy sewing on her trousseau now. Some do have plans, 
Some time before Christmas Phyllis ex- though—the two Tyner girls, Margaret 
pects to be “at home” in New York and Jane, for instance. There’s just as 
City! much laughter and just as much bustling 
Marie Day will be a furlough bride too. in that household as there was last year 
Right now, she’s living in town, riding when dates were matters of course. You 
her new Victory bicycle back and forth — see, dates are not their measure of happi- 
from the war industry where she is a_ ness. They have initiative and originality, 
“burrer,” and waiting to hear from her and are not dependent in their leisure 
Bill. “Every time I finish a piston ring I time upon movies and other commercial 
think, ‘Well, there goes another! Do your _ entertainment. 
stuff!’” When Bill’s next orders are The Tyner girls have little patience All defense workers wear identification _ 
issued, Marie will go to his post and they — with girls who mope about how their lives badges and pictures (usually uncom- | 
will be married there. have been changed for them this last year. plimentary!)—or get sent home for || 
! — a a. sie oe them. Here Marie Day gets checked in. 
What about their education? Some  They’re much too busy knitting, writing 
: who have no regular jobs are going to letters (Margaret has 50 names on her 
yd college for a speeded-up course, or to “With the Forces” list! ), reading, sew- 
“wy? business college, or vocational schools. ing, raising money, taking First Aid, 
Others are using this lull in their social being active in Red Cross, Junior Red 
life to catch up on some minor “arts” Cross, and 4-H. They are full of plans, 
and “talents” at home that will make full of ideas, full of pep. In short, they 
them more attractive and capable persons. _ have a talent for living. 
‘ By the end of my week in Tipton 
CATHRYN HORTON county, Indiana, one sentence had _ be- 
is a pretty dark-haired farm girl who is come a familiar chant to me: “I still love 
working in the Farm Bureau office in the country!” Through all this war-time 
lipton. She has ideas about what she’s uncertainty, that one idea remains stead- 
going to do with herself these next few fast. Those girls who have had some 
years. She’s learning to do a lot of things factory life are more than ever content 
L. she’s always wished she could do—like with farm life. None of them would trade 
“ dancing well. She thinks maybe she'll _ her old life for this new one for keeps, Weskina the swine aifht-~4 we 12 
ad . adee~* , p-m. 
catch up on her reading, and maybe take and they’re willing to work their hardest —gives Ernestine Doversberger time to 
= a neglected turn at cooking and sewing. to preserve American life—farm or city do war work as well as farm work. It 
- Anyway, she is going to do something —as Americans want it. will be all farming when war is over. 
ie 
en 
rm 
_ Margaret Tyner, recovering from Gladys Cochrane lives alone in Indianapolis 
operation, writes to her soldier where she works in a war plant. Week-ends, 
' friends while Jane knits for them. though, she goes home to help on the farm. 
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OUNTIFULLY fed, the members of 
B the First Methodist Church of 

Simpson, Iowa, leaned back from 
the tables on which lay the remnants of 
fried chicken, potato salad, sliced toma- 
toes, home-made bread, assorted pickles, 
and a whole array of new sugar-saving 
desserts. Men loosened their belts, women 
tugged surreptitiously at their girdles, 
and young couples looked restive when 
the Reverend Mr. Dillon tapped authori- 
tatively with his knife on an empty lem- 
onade pitcher. 

“On behalf of the church membership,” 
he began, “I want to thank Mrs. Elvira 
Hinkle, chairman of general arrange- 
ments, who, in spite of her many other 
responsibilities. has worked hard to make 
our annual picnic a success. Sister Hin- 
- ew 

There was a spatter of handclapping, 
growing louder as a plump, pretty wom- 
an with flushed cheeks rose from her 
bench to incline her head in shy grati- 
tude. But in spite of her apparent shy- 
ness, Elvira stayed on her feet until the 
handclapping died away into an expect- 
ant silence. 

“You all know,” she began, “how much 
I enjoy my church work. It’s been a real 
pleasure to head the picnic committee. I 
only wish I could devote all my time to 
my church, my home, and my children, 
like other women. I[f that isn’t possible 
well, you all know the reason.” Her voice 
broke a little as she sat down, and the 
crowd applauded enthusiastically. “Hur- 
ray for Elvira!” someone shouted, and the 
cry was taken up with enthusiasm. 

Several tables away, Bill Naylor caught 
Charlie Crane’s eye, and when the crowd 
began to rise the two men moved off to 
one side. “I knew she'd figure a way to 


He clutched the loud-speaker. “I don’t 
know if you remember me,” he began, 
“but I’m George Hinkle. I’m the man 
who deserted my wife seven years ago.” 


* Illustrator « H. L. Timmins 
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make political capital out of this set-up,” 
said Charlie morosely. “Reminding them 
she’s just a poor lone woman with two 
children to bring up, so they’ll be sure 
to remember at the polls this fall! 
They’re so sorry for her they just can’t 
wait to re-elect her as auditor.” 

“State central committee’s getting 
pretty sore,” Bill answered. “Joe Short 
told me in Des Moines the other day we 
couldn’t count on any more state printing 
if we couldn’t lick Elvira. Says she carries 
the whole county ticket with her. Wish to 
heck her husband would come back and 
support her, so we could run the county 
in peace.” 

“Say! That gives me an idea. You 
know my sister Grace in Chicago? Well, 
she wrote that a couple of times she’s 
seen a fellow on the bus who reminds her 
of George Hinkle. Well, look, suppose 
we locate George!” 

Bill blinked. “Okay, we locate George. 
So what?” 

Charlie pounded his shoulder. “Don’t 
you see, if I could sell him on coming 
back and taking care of Elvira. ‘‘ 

Bu began to grin. 
“Say! Can’t you just see Elvira if her 
husband showed up and she had to stop 
gabbing about how she needs the office 
to support her children?” He paused 
doubtfully, “Course George would have 
to have a job.” 

“Don’t worry about that,” Charlie 
answered. “If we can get him back, we 
can get him a job—until after election, 
anyway. Have it offered to him in public, 
so everybody ll know about it. Oh, boy!” 

Footsteps sounded nearby and the two 
men drew apart as they recognized John 
Kelley, editor of the Simpson Gazette and 
master-mind of the Party. 

“Fine little speech Elvira made,” John 
said, with genial malice. “I could just 
see you fellows were enjoying it.” 

Bill gave Charlie a wink. “Sure did!” 


he said heartily. “Guess even we fellows 
on the other side of the fence have to ad- 
mit Elvira’s a fine woman, the way she’s 
pitched in to take care of the kids.” 

“That’s right!” Charlie echoed. And, 
laughing heartily, the two men moved 
back toward the picnic ground. John 
Kelley, watching them, let his cigar go 
out. “Now, what the dickens . . .” he 
speculated. 
Tue Sunset Limited had 
left Rock Island and crossed the bridge 
into Davenport. In the smoking car, be- 
side Charlie Crane, sat a chubby little 
man who bit his lip nervously as he pum- 
meled a new gray fedora into an unrecog- 
nizable mass. “Do you really think,” he 
asked for the tenth time, “that Elvira 
wants me back?” 

“Sure do!” Charlie answered. “Why 
every time she’s made a speech since 
you've been gone, she’s talked about how 
hard it is for a woman alone to bring 
up a couple of kids. I’m dead sure she’ll 
take you back.” 

“Hope so,’ George muttered. But as 
the train sped on toward Simpson, his 
nervousness increased. But Charlie kept 
up a running flow of conversation. 

“Elvira’s a fine woman. And the kids— 
say, I wish I had a boy like Junior! You 
ought to be home just for his sake. It 
takes a real man to handle a growing 
boy.” 7 

George expanded under the flattery. 
His chest swelled a little, and he reached 
up to smooth his thinning hair. “Guess 
you're right,” he answered. “But Charlie, 
do you really think I ought to apologize 
in public? Seems like that’s a lot to ask 
of a man.” 

“Absolutely!” Charlie replied firmly. 
“Only way you can really make it up to 
her, far as I can see. And this rally at 
Legion Park tonight is your big chance. 
Everybody Elvira knows’ll be there.” 

“Well, okay,” George agreed doubt- 
fully. “But are you really sure she wants 


me? I'd have gone back years ago, you 
know, if I'd thought that. Always was 
kinda scared of Elvira. Fact is, that’s 
why I left in the first place. 

“Used to think Elvira was worse than 
most, with her everlasting cleaning and 
fussin’ around, but when I see what other 
men put up with...” He fell silent, his 
mild blue eyes blank to the fields of ripe 
corn which flashed by the train window. 
He was lost in a dream of Elvira’s fresh 
prettiness, her soft way of speaking, her 
matchless chicken pies. 


LecIon Park was boil- 
ing with humanity. Children ran up and 
down, scattering popcorn and dripping 
ice cream from their cones. Girls strolled 
proudly with soldier sweethearts home on 
leave, and older folk sat listening to the 
voice of Congressman Dalrymple as it 
boomed through the loud speaker. 

Within Charlie Crane’s sedan, George 
shrank against the cushions. His cheery 
face was drawn and his voice rasped 
nervously as he _ protested, “Honest, 
Charlie, I can’t do it. I can’t get up be- 
fore all these people!” 

“Sure you can, George,” Charlie en- 
couraged him. “It’s the only manly thing 
to do.” 

“Charlie, I can’t do it 

“Remember the kids!” Charlie pleaded 
desperately, casting his eyes around the 
grounds. “See that youngster in the sailor 
suit? He’s about Junior’s size . . . only,” 
Charlie added with inspiration, “Junior’s 
better-built.” 

Just then the Congressman who had 
been speaking, impressive with his bushy 
eyebrows and shock of white hair, bowed 
and sat down. The crowd applauded as 
John Kelley introduced candidates for 
state legislature, sheriff, county clerk, 


>? 
. 


recorder. 
“Here she is!” Charlie whispered at 
last. “Good-looking woman, ain’t she?” 
(Continued on page 72) 
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* AND HOW TO PACKh THEM 
10 GO HALF WAY ROUND THE WORLD 


hy Mary R. Reynolds 


OUR boys and girls in the service this Christmas ‘may 

be on the edge of the African desert or on a little island 

off Alaska, but they can enjoy a box from home if you 
mail it before November 1. And what a source of joy 
that bit of home will be to them! The gifts illustrated on 
this page were those selected by vote of thousands of boys 
in the Army and Navy. However, send articles to your 
own boys and girls to fit their personal tastes and needs, 
keeping in mind that their storage space for personal pos- 
sessions is limited. 

The post office asks that, when possible, Christmas boxes 
be kept to shoe-box size and not weigh over 6 pounds. 
The containers should be strong—wood or metal, when 
obtainable. If pasteboard is used, enclose in corrugated 
board. Wrap the package, tightly packed, in tough paper, 
address plainly and tie so the censor can open and repack 
easily. Fancy wrappings will not survive such treatment, so 
we painted the containers we used, inside and out, with 
gay colors. 

Beside the gifts shown in the pictures, here are some 
other popular ones: waterproof watch (if too expensive 
for the individual purse, it could be made a group gift), 
portable phonograph or radio (in camps where allowed), 
windproof cigarette lighter, sun glasses with polarized 
lenses, quick-working razor-blade sharpener, overnight bag, 
regulation shirts and sleeveless sweaters. Knitted mufflers 
are not wanted, and fitted toilet kits do not rank as high as 
might be expected. 

Post office authorities do not encourage the sending of 
food to our men off the continent. Candy, however, may be 
an exception if chosen wisely. With the possibility of two 
months’ travel, you can see why most of the familiar home- 
made candies are off the list. Definitely “out” are chocolate 
candies, divinity, brittles and nuts. 

Our Farm Kitchen suggests taffy (each piece wrapped), 
very hard candies such as sour balls, pulled mints, jelly 
beans, gum drops, fruit paste (without nuts if it must travel 
a long distance) and caramel-coated marshmallows. 

Pack in tin for safe keeping and'to make them as nearly 
weatherproof as possible. We used-a painted tin coffee can 
and other tin boxes which formerly held nuts and candies. 
Wrap separately any pieces which might soften or become 
sticky, and wrap the whole in waxed paper. 
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Green, tin, single-loaf bread box. from dime store, 
tied with red ribbon looks like Christmas and is 
strong. It holds a wallet with his insignia and ini- 
tials, moceasins for off-hour comfort, cigarettes 
cigarettes had largest number of votes of any 
gift). a thrilling paper-covered mystery novel, gum, 
salted nuts and a mechanical pig to raise a laugh. 
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pica A cigar box (the fifty size) was painted flag blue 
ec: outside, and white inside. Being light and strong, it 
Nea is a good choice. In it will go a flexible money belt, 
an unbreakable steel mirror, a sewing kit (olive 
thread and buttons for Army or dark blue for 
Navy), your photo in a durable folding holder 
either paper or leather, cigarettes and gum. 
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: Che set of three bags with strong cords will keep his fw, As this package goes away over to Africa, a strong. 
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* belongings separate in his duffle bag. Dark blue for oblong cheese box was used for the container. It 
4 Navy, unbleached cotton for Army. In mailing is painted green outside and red inside and is tied 
. use one to hold other two, plus a large bath towel, with red satin ribbon. In it go a shoe-shine outfit, 








wooden clacks (to wear to the shower), a device 
to protect his coat while cleaning buttons, a polish- 
rouge cloth, candy, tobacco and gum. 


a bag of tricks for any dull hours, cigarettes, a can 
of peppermint candy and, for fun, a mechanical 


ing Donald Duck which waddles around gaily. 
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* Here a sturdy pasteboard box will carry a writing = Many of our girls are WAACS, WAVES or Nurses 


portfolio with supplies, package of correspondence 
ecards, pen and pencil (with clips at very top as 
best liked). two packs of playing cards, crossword 
puzzle book, Bible (70% interviewed asked for this 
or some other religious book), a tin of homemade 
candy, cigarettes and a novel of stirring adventure. 


in Service. This pasteboard box contains such wel- 
come gifts as curlers, playing cards (those pictured 
are sold for China Relief character on back 
means “Righteousness” ), manicure set, photo 
holder with leaves, slip, water softener, hard water 
soup, compact and gum, handkerchiefs and candy. 
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I bring you 


4 AIDS TO BEAUTY 


in one single cream! 


My one 4-Purpose Face Cream 
helps end these 6 Skin Troubles 


1. Dry Skin 2.Tiny Lines 3. Big Pores 
4. Oily Skin 5. Blackheads 6. Flaky Skin 


MAGINE a face cream—one remarkable, sci- 

entific face cream—that does all these im- 
portant things for your skin! 

As though by the touch of a magic wand, it 
seems to cream away the cobwebs of tiny, 
tired lines around your eyes and mouth—little 
lines due to dryness. And it seems to help end 
the condition that often causes big pores— 
blackheads —oily skin—dry, flaky skin. 

And here’s the reason Lady Esther 4-Purpose 
Face Cream can do all this! Jt works with na- 
ture and helps nature. This one cream, by 
itself, takes care of four essential needs of your 
skin! Every time you use Lady Esther 4- 
Purpose Face Cream, it thoroughly, but gently, 
cleanses your skin—it softens your skin and 
relieves dryness—it helps nature refine the 
pores—it leaves a perfect base for powder and 
make-up, smooth but never sticky. 


Send for Generous Tube 


Mail the coupon below for a generous tube of 
my face cream! See for yourself why more and 
more busy, lovely women every day are chang- 
ing to Lady Esther 4-Purpose Face Cream. Be 
sure to mail the coupon now, before you forget ! 


4-PURPOSE FACE CREAM 


Lapy EstHer, (81) 
7168 West 65th Street, Chicago, III. 

Please send me a generous tube of 4-Purpose 
Face Cream; also 7 new shades of face pow- 
der. I enclose 10¢ for packing and mailing. 





ADDRESS_ 





CHV... STATE___ 
( Government regulations do not permit this offer in Canada) 
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Enjoy Your Family Now 

| FFAR EDITOR: I hope you won’t think 
me unfeeling if I say I still strive to make 

our homey family activities the most impor- 

tant things in this upset world. The war is 

horrible, but I am determined that we will 

not become too preoccupied with the daily 


news to bake birthday cakes o1 go on 
picnics. 

| However, there is a sense of urgency we 
never felt before. Who knows what we’ll be 
doing this time next year? So dad must go 
back to visit his childhood home this sum- 
mer, not next year perhaps. I must leave 
my canning and climb the mountain with 


Jim today, not some time when I’m not so 
busy. I must take my sewing and go to visit 
the new neighbors, and write that long- 
delayed letter to a distant friend. 

We will no doubt have to give up many 
things before this war is won, but no one 
can take away the memories of the things 
were doing and sharing now—Mrs. J. D. 


Wheeler, Alabama 





Arguments Have Their Place 

EAR EDITOR: After fifteen years of 

married life we argue at our house, but 
we never Jet an argument get the best of us. 
We still can, and do, think independently 
and express our opinions. When we disagree 
we have our say, then drop it. We change 
the subject or leave the room, and when we 
meet again act as though nothing had hap- 
pened. 

When I was first married I used to brood 
about little disagreements until I’d make 
mountains out of them. I finally stopped by 

| shifting my attention with determination to 
something else. I’d sit down and read a short 
story, or try to think about a pleasant inci- 
dent. Now d can dismiss anything without 


hesitation. 

I know wives or husbands who think “It’s 
| best not to say anything.” This is all very 
| well for the present, but what will a person 

become who is never contradicted? And 
what happens to the one who never gives 
| vent to feelings? It’s far better to get it out 
of our systems and forget it—North Dakota 


Homemaker. 


Can You Get By on $50? 

EAR EDITOR: My husband is a farm 

hand, making $9 per week, and our fam- 
| ily of four live very much like human beings, 
although on a strict budget. We raise most 
of our food, have electric lights, washer, 
iron, radio, and receive several magazines 
and newspapers that keep us from getting 
uncivilized. My two fat babies (and I am 
not a featherweight myself) will prove that 
| a farm hand’s family can be happy and 
| healthy on $50 per month.—Mrs. Russell 


| Mize. Virginia 
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DFA EDITOR: I’ve just read Mrs. Law- 

rence Bailey’s letter. If a tenant can’t 
“live like a human being” on $80 a month, 
what about some of us city fellows? My hus- 
band earns $80 a month, and out of that we 
must pay rent, light, water, and fuel. We don’t 
have a place for a garden or chickens. No 
one gives us a beef or pork unless we pay 
for it—plenty. Yet we seem to make out. 
Urs. D. Jones, lowa 


EAR EDITOR: I certainly agree with 

Mrs. Bailey of Montana. At $50 a month 
we have been going in debt for bare living 
expenses. We have to rent our own house 
and furnish our own cows, chickens, ete. 
If we can’t find a better farm job this fall, 
here goes another farm hand to the city. I 
say any farmer who can’t afford to pay his 
hired help a living wage had better cut his 
farm down to a size he can handle alone.— 


Farm Hand’s Wife, Illinois. 


SMALL TASKS 
By Margaret Anderson 
Sometimes I grow weary of doing 
My small, simple tasks every day; 
Paring the apples for stewing, 
Putting the dishes away. 


I would go forth to a battle, 

Or sail to the isles of the sea; 

But, no, I must help milk the cattle, 
And cut lemon slices for tea. 


I frown at the soup I am salting, 

I mop up the floor with a sigh, 

My steps grow rebellious and halting, 
“Why bother with trifles?” I ery. 


Then a picture comes to me and lingers, 
And ashamed of the words that I spoke, 
I see Jesus, with tired, careful fingers 
Patiently shaping a yoke. 


We “Take” The Whole Family 

EAR EDITOR: The suggestion on the 

September Letters page that we have our 
pictures taken is a good one, but still better 
I think, is to have a family group picture. If 
it’s old fashioned, then I say folks of yester- 
year were wise. You may not wanta full length 
photo that shows how bowlegged dad is, or 
how short mother’s skirts were back in 1942, 
but at least have a bust picture. No need to 
buy clothes for it, either—just put on your 
best and look happy. And be happy because 
your family can be taken together. 

We had the usual wedding picture and 
have made it a rule to have family group 
photos every five years since. I am plumper 
now and my hair is nearly white. Father’s 
pictures show that he has been through some 
severe trials. You can tell the one that 
we had taken after we lost a farm. The 
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pictures of the children are precious—little Swan suds with such speed 

daughter in grade school, then high school, ~~ " Whey ou! ; 
yy 4 CA wee”. 


college and now with her tall handsome hus- Z 
band. Little son is in all the stages from baby to * —_ 
young man. *— 

w- Why not start this five-year rule in your 

n’t family this Christmas?— Mrs. W. K. Chapman, 

th. Illinois. 

x Life After 40 


we 
n't D EAR EDITOR: They say life begins at 40 
No but begins what? 
ay My son of 19 and daughter of 17 seem to | } 
have outgrown any need of me except as a sort 
of housekeeper, handy to have around. Any 
interest in their affairs is considered interfer- 
ith ence. Home, to my husband, has become just 
ith a place to eat, sleep, read Westerns and grumble 
ng about the cost of living. Is this all there is to 
ise marriage after 21 vears ? 
te. Yes, I know work is a blessing, and I, too, 
ll. see beauty in scarlet tomatoes, a snowy wash, 
= and a field of waving grain, but it’s not enough. 
his Lack of funds won't allow a hobby, my eyes are 
his too poor to read much, the radio is depressing, 
and gas is lacking to take part in social work. 
Do other women past 40 feel this way, and 
what is the remedy ?— Lonely, Pennsylvania. 





Tie hard or soft water 








In One Sentence 


| EAR EDITOR: What are we fighting for ? 

Well, if I had to put it all in one sentence, 
this would be it: “‘We are fighting for all that 
mankind has found good.”’ Can you improve 
on that?— Pauline Willis, West Virginia. 





Help For The Hand—And Heart 


[PEAR EDITOR: We go through life trying 
to learn how to live. At 16 it’s what shade 
of lipstick is just right for you, and what can 
you say to the boy next door when he tries to 
kiss you good-night ? 
At 25, it may be what kind of refrigerator 
shall you buy, and how can you stop Junior's 





hag temper tantrums ? 

(t 35, it’s how can you lose twenty pounds, 
and shall you tell Janie the facts of life now ? 

At 80, we know what we might have said to 
the boy next door, and sometimes tragically, 
what we wish we had said to Janie. 

Yes, when you’re 80 you know a lot of the 
answers, but by then no one will listen to you. 


vo 
Often it’s too late, anyway. The need is to know ‘i ° / 
ow, and that's why FARM JOURNAL and d h ] 
| " iF \RMER’S WIFE is so useful to us women an juste watc 1t ast e 


and girls. It shows us how to sew for Janie, 


pi how to cook tempting new recipes, how to do 
42 our hair, how to train the children, and, 
mi most important of all, how to carry on day 
ben after day with a song in our hearts.— Mrs. I. 


Foulkes, Wyoming. 
7 — than other floating soaps - 
up | BEST LETTER ...even in hard water! 


r’s aon pce My oe beh wine MADE BY LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
as best letter in the September issue. 
me Other letters printed each won $3. The TUNE IN Burns & Allen + Columbia Network + Tuesday Nights 
Tommy Riggs & Betty Lou + N. B. C. Network + Friday Nights 


hat winner is determined by readers’ votes. 
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Just the thing for dessert after a bi 
dinner is this molded cider path 
served with crackers and snappy cheese. 








To complement the roast chicken, 
stuffed onions with their piquant pea- 
nut, onion and buttered crumb filling. 


Save your pumpkin pie, for supper’s 
deaveie Malle <iheaté bit of sugar, it 
wins everyone’s vote as “delicious”. 


The chicken will stretch for another 
meal, with cornmeal muffins for the 
shortcake, ham and chicken filling. 
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“OUR FATHER, WE THANK THEE” 


(Continued from first Farmer’s Wife page) 


pie, the loveliest, tangiest salad-dessert 
you can imagine. 
And here are the menus and recipes: 


Breakfast 
Grapefruit and orange juice 
Creamed chipped beef on toast strips 
Cranberry coffee cake Coffee 


Dinner 
Roast chicken Gravy Cornbread filling 
Mashed potatoes Stuffed onions 
Three-in-one ice 
Buttered asparagus and carrots 


Rolls Celery and olives Jelly 
Molded cider salad Crackers and cheese 
Coffee Nuts 
Supper 


Oyster stew or bean chowder 
Toasted rolls Relishes or cole slaw 
Pumpkin pie with whipped cream 


You'll love the gay color of the cran- 
berry coffee cake at breakfast time, and 
it’s as quick as muffins to mix. 


Cranberry coffee cake 
1% c. sifted flour 1 egg beaten 


Ys ¢. sugar Ya c. milk 
2 tsp. baking powder 3 thisp. melted fat 
Ya tsp. salt Topping 


Sift dry ingredients, combine lightly with 
liquids, egg, milk, fat. Stir just to moisten. Mix 
topping: 3 thlsp. melted butter, 1 tsp. grated 
orange rind, 4% c. sugar, 4 c. corn syrup and 
1% c. whole raw cranberries. Spread in ring 
mold or pan. Pour in batter. Bake in a moder- 
ately hot oven (425°F.) 25 min. Serve warm 
with butter. 


Even holiday and company meals 
must be easy to serve in busy 1942. The 
only tricky last-minute thing to serve 
is the Three-in-one Ice, and one of the 
youngsters will love bringing it in after 
the plates are all served. In case you 
don’t. want to bother with something 
frozen, serve cranberry juice cocktail 
or sauce, in individual sherbert cups. 


Cornbread filling for Chicken 


3c. stale cornbread, 2 tbisp. chopped onion 
broken Ys c. chopped celery 

Stock to moisten Y tsp. sweet marjoram 
Ya c. fat, part butter Salt and pepper 
Moisten cornbread with stock or hot water. 
Cook chopped onion and celery in chicken or 
other fat until soft. Add cornbread mixture 
and seasoning, heat, pile lightly into bird. 


Three-in-one Ice 
(Delicious with the meat course) 
1 pt. tomato or 2 tsp. gelatine 
cranberry juice Y% c. cold water 
Y. lemon, sliced 6 tbisp. honey 
Cloves Yo c. canned grape- 
Stick cinnamon fruit juice 


Heat tomato juice or cranberry juice (unsweet- 
ened) with lemon slices, a piece of cinnamon 
and 2 or $ cloves. Strain, squeezing out lemon 
juice. Add gelatine softened in cold water, add 
water, add honey and grapefruit juice. Cool, 
freeze. In a freezer, use 3 parts ice to 1 part 
coarse salt. In a mechanical refrigerator, freeze 
rapidly to a mush, remove to a chilled bowl, 
beat, return to tray and finish freezing. 


Keep dessert a surprise, and when the 
quivery mold of jelly comes on, no one 
will miss pie (we served ours for supper). 


The raisins settle to the bottom of the 
mold, and the apple and celery come to 
top, making a dark crown, a clear amber 
layer, then a light layer. And such flavor! 


Molded Cider Salad 


2 pkg. orange-flavored Lemon juice and 
gelatin grated rind 
3 c. cider or canned 1 c. diced celery 
apple juice 1 c. grapes, halved, 
1 c. raisins or diced apple 
Heat 2 c. cider, pour over gelatin to dissolve. 
Add raisins, cool. Add rest of cider and lemon 
(1 lemon or less, to suit taste). As it begins to 
thicken, add celery, fruit, and % c. nuts if 
desired. Pour into a mold, chill. Serve as 
salad-dessert with crackers and cheese. 


Perhaps the neighbors, or the sailor 
boy’s gang are over for supper. It’s no 
trick at all to satisfy them with a big 
bowl of stew or chowder, a tray of color- 
ful and crisp relishes and that old favorite, 
pumpkin pie. 

Pumpkin Pie 


(Makes 2 generous pies) 

2 c. thick strained Ya tsp. ginger 

pumpkin Ya tsp. cloves 
1 c. syrup (maple or 1 tsp. cinnamon 

dark corn syrup) 3 eggs 
2 tbisp. flour 3 c. rich milk, scalded 
1 tsp. salt 
Mix pumpkin and other ingredients, beat in 
eggs, one at a time. Add hot milk. Pour 
into two 9” tins lined with crust. Bake at 425° 
F, 45 to 50 min. until set and brown on top. 
Serve slightly warm, plain, or with whipped 
cream and salted toasted nuts. 


Southern Chicken Shortcake 
(stretches left-over chicken) 

3 c. chicken stock 
and milk 

Bits of chicken 


6 cornmeal muffins 
6 small pieces ham 
3 tbisp. chicken fat 
6 tbisp. flour Pimento, peas, or 

Salt, pepper green pepper 

Bake corn muffins in large tins, split. Between 
halves put a piece of ham lightly browned in 
butter, and a sauce made of other ingredients: 
blend fat and flour, add stock, cook and stir 
until thick and smooth. Add chicken and 
other ingredients as desired. 





To Read at the Table 


(Selected by Dr. Joseph Fort Newton) 
Bless the Lord, O my soul; and all 


that is within me, bless His holy name. 

Bless the Lord, O my soul, and for- 
get not all his benefits; Who redeemeth 
th life from destruction; Who crown- 
oh thee with loving-kindness and ten- 
der mercies; Who satisfieth thy mouth 
with good things; so that thy youth is 
renewed like the eagles.— Psa. 103: 1-5 

Know ye that the Lord He is God; 
it is He who made us, and not we our- 
selves. Enter into His gates with thanks- 

iving, and into His courts with praise; 
* thankful unto Him, and bless His 
name.—Psa. 100:3, 4. 

Be anxious for nothing; but in every- 
thin by prayer and supplication with 
thanksgiving let your requests be made 
known unto God. And the peace of 
God, which passeth all understanding, 
shall keep your hearts and mind.— 
Philippians 4: 6, 7. 

The eternal God is thy refuge, and 
underneath are the everlasting arms.— 
Deuteronomy 33: 27 
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CARE SAVES WEAR-how to make your Kalamazoo last longer 


GAS AND ELECTRIC RANGES 


* Do not wipe enamel 
with damp cloth while 
( —~) gy Stove is still hot. Use damp 
v7) ditt cloth after stove has cooled. 


Y= * Avoid placing hot uten- 
4 sils on enameled parts. 
They may leave a ring. 
Don't trail dripping foods 
on a fork. Use a mat on 
top of stove for utensils, but never a rub- 


ber mat. 


* Avoid clogged gas burners by running 
a pipe cleaner, hat pin or wire through 
holes. Use a stiff brush for cleaning. Do 
not remove modern top gas burner as- 
sembly. To clean, use ordinary soap and 
water. Do not boil out. Never 
submerge an aluminum 
burner in water. If you have 
the old star burner, lift out 
and boil in 1 tablespoon of | 
baking sodato 3 qts. of water. 


* Spillage and grease im- 
pair oven and broiler eff- 
ciency. Remove immediately 
after using. Trim excessive fats from 
meats before broiling. If food is burned 
on broiler pan, use mild cleanser. Grease 
heated a second time discolors broiler, 
making it difficult to clean. 


* To check rusting in ovens leave oven 
door open when heat is first turned on, 





TO 1,835,000 KALAMAZOO USERS 


"Keep em Yeating” 


Uncle Sam asks you to make your present cooking and heating equip- 
ment do for the duration... He can count on 1,835,000 Kalamazoo 
users to exercise reasonable care in the maintenance of their ranges, 
heaters and furnaces during this period ... Kalamazoo quality prod- 
ucts were built for emergencies just like this. They will last. But to 
make them last longer and serve at top efficiency, I suggest a few 
simple rules to follow ... Meanwhile, our great plants are at produc- 
tion capacity on war work—and will be until victory is won. 








PRESIDENT 


letting moisture escape. Repeat after 
every baking. 


* Don’t waste gas. If gas flame burns yel- 
low or smudges pan, air 
and gas are not in proper 
proportions. Have your 
service man check. 


* Avoid slamming stove 
doors and drawers. Your 
Kalamazoo is built to 
withstand hard usage— 
but don’t abuse it. 





* See that your stove sets level—an un- 
level stove may mean an uneven cake. 


COAL AND WOOD RANGES 
AND COMBINATION RANGES 


* Avoid overheating your coal and wood 
range—save fuel and prolong the life of 
your unit. 


* Don’t let ashes accumulate in ash pit. 
Clean or polish only when range is 
barely warm. 


* For care of gas section of combination 
ranges, refer to preceding instructions 
regarding Care of Gas Ranges. 


HEATERS AND FURNACES 


* Your furnace or heater can’t heat prop- 
erly unless it is kept clean. Authorities 
estimate that soot Ys inch thick in your 
furnace radiator can cut your heating 
power as much as 25%. 





57 







* Your family’s health requires steady, 
even warmth. A temperature that fluctu- 
ates from 50° to 80° wastes fuel, impairs 
health. Set automatic control and leave it, 


* Keep ashes cleanéd 
YX  outoffurnaceandheater 
= NY. ashpits. You'll avoid 
l | 7Y burned out grates. 


i | J2 - * Watch your smoke 
LL me aH y pipe. If it’s burned out 
- © pe / { or rusted through, it 
will leak fire gas and 
smoke and may be a fire hazard. 


* In summer close front of furnace and 
open check draft. This will stop conden- 
sation in your smoke pipe. 


* Don’t use your shaker to break clink- 
ers. Take them out ; 
from the top. \W/ ££ 


* If youare using oil ie 
burning equipment, if WS 
be sure to have it } 
checked at least once 

a year by competent \ 
service men. : 





KALAMAZOO STOVE & FURNACE CO. 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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COVER THO 
BARE, FLOORS 


Not for Today's 
Pabco 


Slana- 


Bare floors? ... 
homes! Lovely patterns like 
No. 9200 bring the 
healt} _ ‘ and 


American 
ava of comfort, 


he auly at lou co 


PABCO 
Stainledd SHEE 


FLOOR COVERINGS 
_ pring $0 MUCH: 


Wall-to-wall smoothness that 
stays spick and span with the least of 
care! Floor-insulation that helps to keep 
rooms cozy and reduce heating costs! 
Colorful patterns that beautify the en- 
tire room! Plas the advantages of ‘‘Stain- 
less Sheen’. . . the Pabco wonder-surface 
that cleans with a swish of a damp cloth, 
and that wears and wears/ 


cOsTs SO LITTLE! 


Y 
& 

You can afford to cover every floor 
now ... upstairs, downstairs, all around 


the house! See your dealer's wide array 
of Pabco heavyweight “Stainless Sheen’’ 
Floor Coverings and Pabco Guaranty 
Rugs Today! For free booklet of re- 
decoration ideas, write Dept. FJ, nearest 
Pabco office! 

THE PARAFFINE COMPANIES, INC. 


New York @ Chicago ¢ San Francisco 
Pabco plants are producing many 
materials necessary to the war effort. 


Makers, 








also, of Pabco Soil-Sealed Linoleum, 
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Like the lady in red, take extra waste household fat to the butcher for salvage. 


In the photo: the 114 


fat hen, 


T’S your scrap, Sister!” reads a War 

Production Board leaflet posted in 

our Farm Kitchen. And it’s your 
scrap fat, sister, which will help win the 
war, for fat is a vital war material. If 40 
million housewives each saved just 4 
ounces of waste household fat a week, it 
would produce enough glycerin to make 
13 million pounds of gunpowder! 

Yet the Fat Salvage campaign is fall- 
ing short so far, and without the help of 
farm women, can never reach the goal. 
A lot of fat is wasted in the average home, 

here’s a chance for you women who 
want to “do something” to help win the 
war. 

There are two things you can do: (1) 
Be more thrifty 
so that none is 


in your own use of fats 

wasted, and therefore 
you buy less, and (2), save the fats which 
you might ordinarily throw out, for the 
national Fat Salvage campaign. 

Here are thrifty suggestions and rec- 
ipes, Farm Kitchen tested, to help make 
fat go farther in your own home: 

Trim off and save those meat scraps, 
the extra fat trimmed from roasts, stew 
meat, steaks or chops, the fat from hens, 
ducks or other fowl. Fat hens yield 
pound or more fat from inside the back 
and around the gizzard, and the average 
cook doesn’t know what to do with it. 
It’s the choicest kind of fat when properly 
rendered—delitious in cakes, cookies, 
pastry. waffles. 

Use these scrap bits of fat (1) to lard 


lean cuts of meat, (2) grind beef suet to 


was used in making 2 dozen rolls, 


cups fat which we clarified in the Farm _ hen from one 


2 flaky pie crusts, dozen cookies. 


use in mince meat, fruit cake, puddings, 
or use pork fat in lean meat loaf, (3) to 
try out in the frying pan for frying pota- 
steak, and so on instead of using 
(4) to render for general cook- 


toes, 
fresh fat, 
ing fat. 
Don’t over-cook meats and thus over- 
heat fats. Smoke from your frying pan, 
your roaster, or deep-frying kettle is all 
It means that the fat is breaking 
down into acrid, irritating acids, hard on 
the digestive system. Cook bacon slowly, 
and pour off the fat as it accumulates, or 
put the bacon on a rack and bake or broil 
it. Roast meats at a /Jow temperature, and 
only have a bigger and 


wrong. 


you will not 


juicier roast but it will be temptingly 
brown. Roast it the entire time (no ini- 


tial searing!) at 325° to 350° F. Strain 
pan fat before storing. 

Save the fat from boiling ham and 
other fat meats by letting the broth cool, 
then skimming off the top fat. 

Are your gravies over-rich, almost 
greasy? Then pour off all the pan fat 
from steak or roast, and measure it back 
into the pan, allowing 2 tablespoons fat 
for each cup of liquid. 

What You Don’t Use, Save for Salvage. 
Strain waste fats through a thickness or 
two of cloth into a metal container (no 
glass, please). Keep in a cool place until 
you have a pound or more, then take to 
your local meat dealer or freezer locker 
preferably not at the weekend 


manager, 
In most towns, the 


when he is extra busy. 
butcher pays 4 or 5 cents a pound for it. 
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Pillsbury’s “FAVORITE” BREAD 


~ - ++ the loveliest loaves you’ve ever baked —thanks to 
te, * that dependable all-purpose flour, Pillsbury’s Best! 








How to Clarify Fat 

To free used fats, drippings, etc., from bits 

f food and objectionable odor (1) heat 
the fat gradually with slices of raw potato, 
until the potato slices are browned and fat 
no longer bubbles, then strain through fine- 
meshed cloth set in a strainer. (2) Good 
for hard fats: melt the fat with an equal 
volume of water, boil 5 to 10 minutes, not 
too vigorously. Strain through a fine-meshed 
cloth placed over a strainer. When cold 
and hard, lift fat off of the water, remove 
: any bits of food. Store in a cool, dark place. 


How to Render Fat 
Chop or grind any fat which is in large 
pieces, heat over hot water or low heat until 
fat is clear and the cracklings (bits of 
tissue left) are fairly crisp. This is a good 
method for chicken or soft fats but avoid 
overheating. For harder fats (as bits of 
suet, mutton fat, pork scraps) mix each 
pound of fat with % cup milk. Heat over 

hot water until the fat is melted. 
With either method, strain fat through 
fine-meshed cloth placed over a strainer, 
cool, When fat is hard, separate it from 








































Ze. any liquid, store in a cool place. Im- PILLSBURY’S FRESH-YEAST RECIPE 4 
one portant: keep fats cool, au ay from light. makes 6 big loaves ‘ | 
ies. ‘ . alts ing pey ever Saw 
Skillet Corn Bread (Your family will say this is the best-tasting, loveliest-looking bread they | 
Cc ° 
z- . 50 minutes 
¢. flour I egg =MPERATURE: 400° F. TIME: about 45 to 
Ic. corn meal 1c. milk —— » eraided enitk @ 2 cakes compressed yeast or 
V2 tsp. salt 2 tblsp. bacon fat >< ape ee 2 packages granular yeast . | 
os fa “ @ 2 cup sugar kewarm water 
V2 tblsp. sugar or fy c. cracklings @ 3 tablespoons aoe Sian ine.) sifted 
to 3 tsp. baking powder ‘ @ 6 tablespoons lar > t+ sBURY’S BEST Enriched Flour 
, PILLSBURY’S BEST E 
ta- , ace at i skille : 7 ; . ” . -vitamins and iron 
Heat bacon fat in a skille t, pour in a bat (The enrichment of Pillsbury’s Best with owe Bivis ene deve, | 
ing ter made as follows: mix dry ingredients, has not changed its creamy-white color, its - : 
ok. beat in eggs and milk to make a fairly thin or the perfect way it works in a// your cp re: beat well. Add rest of flour; | 
~ ° ° 7 . 1e4 cture; . 
ee 1, Combine sealded milk #2" Z'Soicn Biend‘well. 4: Knead on ured board about 
: | an uke . : "e ease: wi, ? 
er- Flaky Pastry roast ia Vac. warm wens, ie vik 1 aoe. vanes ae ts0° to 85° F.) about 2 | 
2/; ift 3 fl Yu | d maining werm were! * — c. Add. 1 to hrs. (till impression of finger stays in dough). 
in, oe yee 3. Sift flour once, then measure. odegt ronderful bread will also, out | 
ill | tsp. salt 4 to 5 thisp. cold we- a It’s good to know that the flour which ape you ae oe cookies, and pastry. 
d / ° orm > akes, ° , rm) 
Ya c. chicken fot fr of bb re Yo a He pea ee ees 
~~ Mix and sift flour and salt into a bowl. \ pare yn a de son ouen see it—pre-tested ry actual ae ome nee o 
on Add cold, clarified chicken fat, blend in nes a day during milling! Satisfaction guaranteed or your mon . 
7 ix il ‘lik : | peice i i 8. Place in greased 9 x 5 x 3-in. loaf pans; 
ly. with fork or mixer until like — meal. 6. Punch gas from dough; cover, woke Gham cover; keep in warm place till dough Sits pes | 
oe Then cut lard in coarsely, like peas. | Mi © for about 14 hour. 7. Put on ; _ lls: let rest. and center rises above top (about 2 hrs.). 
' Sprinkle in water, mixing lightly. Roll out. flatten out. Cut and peony 4 ‘pe into loaves. _ in hot oven ' | 
vil 9 (closely covered) for 15 min. Shape fi bread you've 
Makes 2 crusts | 1 7 -. it—but first, slice a loaf. See—and taste—the finest fi erfect 
id } prs A 5 Pill Dury's “Favorite” Bread! Your grocer has Pillsbury’s Best—for p | 
u sae er baked—Pillsbury’s ! 
id y d Scotch "om , results in all your baking, get a bag today! 
lar c. mi - =| 
ly (2 & 4 ¢. mil ' 
: V2 c. chicken fat | c. raisins : 
i Yo c. sugar 2 c. sifted flour el 
3 i) b i d HP 
in 2 ¢. honey V> tsp. soda 
2 eggs | tsp. baking powder 
2 c. quick oats | tsp. salt 
( | tsp. allspice 
l, Cream fats and sweets together, beat in 
eggs, one at a time. Add oatmeal, milk, 
t raisins, then dry ingredients sifted together. | © 
' Drop by spoonfuls on greased baking tin. | # 
Bake at 425°F. 7 to 10 min. Makes 7 doz. | | 
c | 
t a : F 
Send Your Thrift Ideas ' 
Thrift ‘is as old-fashioned as salt-rising * ‘ oil : ® 
° bread, as modern as the present Fat Salvage Beautiful ‘Priscilla” sewing cabinet eee 
campaign. So send us Thrift-in-the-Kitchen A wonderfully handy, walnut-finished wood sew- 
ideas which fit into today’s war conservation ing cabinet, 10 inches long, 844 inches wide, 10 
, Program. We want tested, practical sugges- inches high, with convenient spool tray. It’s only 
tions and recipes. Send either as: 1. An indi- one of the wonderful bargains you can get with 
vidual entry. For the five best letters, not Pillsbury Thrift Stars, which come with Pillsbury’s 


over 300 words we will pay $5 each, and $1 
for any others used. 2. A Club entry. For 
the best collection of 20 or more ideas, we 
will pay $25 for first and $15 each for the 
two next best. Club entries must be accom- 
panied by a letter from the secretary. 

Address Foods Dept., Farm Journal and | | 
Farmer’s Wife. Philadelphia, Pa. | 


Best and other Pillsbury products. Look for details 
of offer on recipe folder in your Pillsbury’s Best 
bag—or write Pillsbury Flour Mills, Dept. N-,, 
Minneapolis, for new free premium catalog. 


ENRICHED WITH 








BAKE-PROVED—to protect your baking 
B-VITAMINS AND {IRON 
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OW 10 KEEP WELL 


WITH FEWER DOCTORS 


EVEN 
By Dr. S. Josephine Baker 


IDNIGHT—and here was Ruthie 
sick! Her face was flushed, her 
head and body hot and dry, her 
hands and feet cold. Any mother will 
know how panicky Mrs. Robinson felt. 

Her first impulse was to telephone the 
doctor. Then she realized that it was a 
bad night outside, and that the one re- 
maining doctor would probably be ten 
miles the other side of town on another 
call. Seemed like he usually was, lately. 
Well, here was her chance to show what 
she could do alone. After all, she had 
just finished a Red Cross course. 

First, she got out the clinical ther- 
mometer—how glad she was she had one! 
—and it showed a temperature of 102 
degrees. Next, she gave the child a quick- 
acting cathartic and put an ice bag on 
her head. Then a cool sponge bath, under 
a blanket, followed by an alcohol rub. 
Then came plenty of fruit juices and all 
the cool water Ruthie would drink. By 
morning the temperature began to go 
down, the child went to sleep and by 
noon the next day all was well again. 
A doctor’s visit had been saved and all 
because Mrs. Robinson Anew how. 

At least one-third, maybe one-half, of 
the doctors of this country soon will be 
serving with the armed forces. That 
means that most of us are going to have 
to care for the minor illnesses and simple 
accidents in our families at home and 
by ourselves. Our grandmothers did this, 
with far less help than we have. So, first 
of all, enroll at least one person of your 
family in the Home Nursing and First 
Aid course of the Red Cross. Knowing 
how to care for minor sickness may be 
one of your real contributions toward 
winning this war. Also keep on hand 
some of the really reputable proprietary 
remedies useful in any household. 


Ways to Keep Your Family Well 
Get your family on a_ schedule—it 
must be done for the children. Naturally, 
on a farm, it will have to be somewhat 
flexible, but come as near to the following 


as possible: 


Adults Children 

(hours) (hours) 
Work (including school).....11 8 
Rest, recreation, play........ 3 4 
Meals ..... Bhs arecre eee: 2 3 
Sleep 8 9 
Total 24 24 


Guard against constipation Drink at 
least six glassfuls of water each day and 
eat a balanced diet. The “must” foods 


FARM 


are: at least a pint of milk, one citrus 
fruit or raw salad, one green or yellow 
vegetable each day. Other essential foods 
are: meat, fish or cheese once daily, eggs 
several times a week, butter, potatoes, 
other vegetables and fruits, whole grain 
or enriched breads and cereals, in abun- 
dance. Add sweets as needed. Simple, 
wholesome meals served at regular hours 
is the best health insurance you can buy 
in your family. 


Treating Minor Illnesses 


Don’t trifle with any illness. Put the 
patient to bed. Take the temperature 
with a clinical thermometer. If there is 
any fever, place cold, wet cloths or an 
ice bag on the head and give a cool 
sponge bath followed by an alcohol rub. 
Place a hot water bottle at the feet. 
While a quick-acting cathartic is indi- 
nearly all instances, do not 
give any cathartic if the patient has a 
pain in the stomach or abdomen; this 
may be the first symptom of appendicitis. 

Give a light diet of milk, thin gruels 
and very soft boiled eggs. If there is an 
entire lack of appetite or if the patient 
vomits, omit all feeding. If the throat is 
sore, gargle with one teaspoonful of com- 
mon table salt in a glassful of hot water, 


cated in 


every two hours. 
IIIness in children 
indication of a contagious 
watch out for rashes, and always keep all 
patients alone and safely quarantined. 
If the illness persists over twelve hours 
send for the nearest doctor, or, if at all 
possible, take the patient to the nearest 


first 


disease, so 


may be the 


hospital. 
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directions 


follow the 
given in “The American Red Cross First 
Aid Text Book” which you can get from 


For accidents, 


any local Red Cross chapter. Always 
have this book available in the house. 


What Your Community Can Do 


Get the loan of a room as near the 
center of your community as possible. 
Call a meeting of your neighbors. Ask 
your doctor or nurse to preside. Appoint 
committees to care for the room and to 
collect the following: wheel chair, 
crutches, rubber and oilcloth sheeting, 
clean basins and pitchers (enamel ware 
is best), old linen, and any other articles 
you have found useful in home care of 
the sick. 

Have a first-aid kit handy in a large 
covered box or basket. Place a list of the 
contents on the cover. As a starter, I 
would recommend: 4 two-inch and 4 one- 
inch gauze bandages five yards long; 
4 two-inch, unbleached muslin bandages 
five yards long; a five-yard roll of two- 
inch and another of one-inch adhesive 
tape; a tube of tannic acid jelly for 
burns; four ounces aromatic spirits of 
ammonia; four ounces saturated solution 
of boric acid with medicine dropper (for 
eyes); 1% lb. common baking soda; 1 Ib. 
epsom salts (for sprains—one cupful to a 
bucket of hot water) ; small forceps; large 
scissors; ice bag; and a hot-water bag. 

Finally, why not have your children 
immunized against smallpox, diphtheria 
and whooping cough as a community en- 
terprise? When everybody does it at once 
you actually get it done, and often at a 
cheaper rate. 
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” Why, its silly to let Shopping get you down!" 


Janet: “Silly, is it? How do you compare values 
in clothes without running your legs off?” 


Julie: ‘We all use the Pacific Factag.”’ 


Jill: “Yes, with so many war-time changes and 
substitutions to keep track of, I’d be lost with- 
out the Factag!”’ 


Janet: ‘What is this Factag anyway?” 


June: ‘It’s an informative label on men’s, wom- 
en’s and children’s garments made of Pacific cot- 
ton or rayon fabrics.” 


Jill: ‘“‘It’s put out by the same company that sup- 
plies the Facbook on Pacific Sheets. There’s a 
Factag slip too, for yard goods.” 


Julie: ‘“‘The Factag tells all the facts you want to 
know... the fibre content, in percentages, and—’’ 


Jill: ‘“‘It even describes new textures and finishes 
which the war has brought about!” 


| a a eR oe 


June: ‘‘What I like best is the information about 
color-fastness. The Factag tells the degree of 
fastness, both to light and to washing, in terms 
of actual Government standards!” 


Jill: ‘‘I like the handling instructions. The Factag 
tells you what to do and what not to do, to get 
the best and longest service out of what you buy!” 


Julie: “‘And that’s certainly important these days. 
We've all got to help conserve essential war ma- 
terials, and that’s the way to do it.” 


Janet: “Glory be! Where can I find this Factag?”’ 


Julie: “‘Dozens of stores right here in town have 
it. And all of them can get the Factag service 
if you ask for it. You know the stores are doing 
everything they can to protect our interests.’’ 


Janet: “Factag ... Pacific Factag. . I'll cer- 
tainly remember that!” 


FREE BOOKLET: “‘How can informative labeling on fabrics help me contribute to the war effort ?”’ 
Write today to PACIFIC MILLS, 214 Church Street, New York. 
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For MEN, WOMEN and CHILDREN 
Cotton or rayon garments identified by the Pacific Factag 
are being featured by thousands of alert stores 


Aprons Hooverettes Street dresses House dresses 

House coats Work clothes Uniforms Play suits 

Nightgowns Pajamas Neligees Slips Blouses 

Slacks Culattes Skirts Pinafores Smocks Sun suits 
Men’s shirts, shorts and pajamas 


Also look for the Factag slip on Pacific yard goods, 
and the Facbook on Pacific Sheets 
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OMEN’S clothes this year will 
have plenty of style and will be 
comfortable, but there will be no 


excess material in them. All of the de- 
signs on this page are within the govern- 
ment rulings. Colors are brilliant, the 
most popular being purple, fuchsia, 
cyclamen, royal blue and gold. 

When black or a basic color is worn, 
color accents are often added. The color 
notes should not be repeated more than 
two or three times in the costume. Re- 
cently we saw and especially admired a 
brown dress worn with hat and gloves of 
turquoise. 

Made in cotton or silk, No. 991 will 
be a favorite dress. The deep midriff and 
the wide shaped collar are especially flat- 
tering. As it unbuttons the entire length 
it is easy to put on and take off and to 
wash and iron. Designed for 12 to 20 
years, 30 to 38 inches. Size 16 requires 
314 yards of 35-inch material. 

Much emphasis is being placed on 
suits and two-piece dresses. The curves 
seen in No. 992 give an amazingly slim 
effect. The skirt is gored. Designed for 
12 to 20 years; 30 to 38 inches. Size 16 
requires 25g yards of 35-inch material 
for the skirt. The jacket needs 21% yards 
of 35-inch material. 

Little sister will like a suit, too, for it 
is an ideal outfit for school and other 
daytime occasions. The jacket in No. 874 
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has three pockets, which will make a 
great appeal to her, and the skirt has an 
easy flare. Try making it in corduroy or 
soft woolen. Designed for 6 to 14 years. 
12 years needs 3% yards of 35-inch ma- 
terial. 

\ dress suitable for either dress-up 
occasions or for school is No. 997. The 
little fitted bodice can be made of con- 
trasting material with good effect. Velve- 
teen would be a good choice for jacket 
and plaid wool for skirt. Designed for 8 
io 12 years. 12 years requires 154 yards 
of 35-inch material for bodice and 1%% of 
39-inch for skirt. 

The shirtwaist dress never goes out of 
style and always looks right. In No. 767 
front fullness is found in the skirt. Pock- 
ets add interest to the bodice. Designed 
for 14 to 20 years; 32 to 46 inches. For 
16 years 34% yards of 39-inch material 
is required. 


Price of all patterns 15 cents each. Be 
sure to state number and size. Send order 
to Pattern Department, Farm Journal 
and Farmer’s Wife, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“You’ve got no right to tell Tom 
I’m spoiling the baby! 





1. Tom’s mother came to live with us when Tom got his commission. And 
we didn’t have a bit of friction till she interfered with my way of rais- 
ing Sue. “I’m going to write Tom,” she said, “about the way you're 
spoiling that child, with all this nonsense about needing special baby’s 
soap, special powder, special wash cloths. Even a special laxative!” 





2. “Let me tell you,” I said, “that our own 
doctor approved of the way I’m taking care 
of Sue. He says a baby needs special care be- 
cause its whole system is different from a 
grownup’s. It’s much more delicate. 





4.“And another thing. I’ve found that 
Fletcher’s Castoria works almost naturally, 
overnight, so I can give it to the baby at bed- 
time and it doesn’t disturb her sleep. Seems 
to me that’s important.” 





6.I bought the money-saving Family Size 
bottle. And next time Sue needed a laxative, 
I called mother to see how the baby liked to 
take Fletcher’s Castoria. Well, mother just 
gave me a little hug that said, “I was wrong.” 


Always take a laxative as directed 
on the package or by your physician, 


Cuh’liiizhern CASTORIA 


The SAFE laxative made especially for children. 








3. “So Doctor said it certainly makes sense 
to give the baby a laxative that’s made espe- 
cially for children—Fletcher’s Castoria. I’ve 
found he’s right, too. Fletcher’s Castoria is 
effective, yet it’s safe and gentle. 





5. Mother seemed willing to agree, but what 
finally convinced her was the way our drug- 
gist recommended and praised Fletcher’s Cas- 
toria. “Why, it even tastes good, so children 
never have to be forced to take it!” 


wae 


As the medical profession knows, the 
chief ingredient in Fletcher's Casto- 
ria—senna—has an excellent reputa- 
tion in medical literature. 


Research has proved that senna 
works mostly in the lower bowel, so 
it rarely disturbs the appetite or di- 
gestion. In regulated doses senna pro- 
duces easy elimination and almost 
never gripes or irritates. 
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Kate Smith swaps stories 
With Mr. Duckwalll + sovisine, x. 


_ 
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H, RE’S A MAN who has made baking 


cheery, useful hobby. He’s Mr. Richard Duck 
wall—Past State Commander, Dept. of Ker 


tucky, for Disabled Ameri Veterans of 
World War. 
“Ever since my wife and I married,” Mr 


“we have kept Calumet on 


Bre 


Duckwall writes, 
hand for our baking. d, pies, cakes 
everything. 

“For last Christmas we baked 
nearly 600 cookies—all with ¢ 


98 cakes and 


lumet b ik ing 


powder—and not one failure! 
“IT made most of them myself. They must 


have been good, because we gave some QO 


friends and kinfolks—and they sure did rave! 


































BET yor R 


Proud of you, M; 
back. 

“And /’y mighty proud 
like Calume t! 
[ SUPDPOse 
de pe ndable l 


It Starts its 


FOLKS and neighbors 


are 
Duckwall.” ¥ 


K ate w rites 


_ to hear how much 
you know why Calumet js so 
ts because It’s 
work first in the 
mt ht on in the heat of 
Mm enclosing a b 
£& a brand-new rec ( 

. | recipe tor yo 
ae kwall. It’s Honey Nut Cake ye 
te Save enough Sugar with thi eS 
} “ 
elp you make real elegant frost; 
g: rostir 


‘double-acting, , 
mixing bow] — 


and goes rig . 
the Oven, 


. and 
recipe to 
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De ire 


white; add to cake mixture and 


HONEY NUT CAKE Add nuts. Add remaining flour in thirds, al- l 

ternat with milk in halves, beating very | 

(5 eggs) well after each addition. Add vanilla. Bake in | 

2 cups sifte d Swans y cup sugar - ' = ncn tube pan in slow mde siaets d | 

Down Cake Flou cup | : 1 hour and 5 minutes, or until done. Spread 
teaspoons Calumet , eve ‘ tter Frosting = top and sides ot 

Baking Powder 1 cup finely cut Cah Jecorate top of cake with wreath made | 

1 teaspoon salt nut ey ot <« i cherries and angelica or citron | 

eames sia 

me tone i ine sae 1a Honey Butter Frosting. Cream 2 tablespoons | 

butt d 2 tablespoons honey and blend. | 

Sift flour once, measure, add baking powder \ cup sifted confectioners’ sugar and | 
and salt, and sift together three t Cre cre oughly. Add dash of salt. Then add 

shortening, add sugar gradually, and cre le é beaten, alternately with 2 cups | 

thoroughly; then add honey in thirds. beat of fectioners’ sugar, beating well | 

well after each addition. Add 4 of fle ft addition. Add 4 teaspoon vanilla. | 

beat until smooth and well blended f ary, add more sugar until of right | 

Beat eggs until thick and light and nearly ce t to spread. Makes about 1 cup | 

| 
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CALUMET 


THE DOUBLE-ACTING 
BAKING POWDER 
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which 


sacks 
some important use. 
Necky. the giraffe 
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you 


NOVEMBER 






TUFFED ani- 
dolls 
are always received 
by 


mals and 
with 
small children. How 
they do 
squeeze ‘em, and lug 


rapture 


love to 
"em around by one 
Then, too, a 
soft toy to take to 
bed makes. the 
nightly problem of 
settling down a bit 


leg! 


easier for all, 
The 


here can be made of 


gifts shown 


pieces from your 
scrap bag, or per- 
haps you may like 
to use some of the 
pretty figured feed 
ve been saving for 


. Is covered with a 


hite striped cotton, 


He stands 10 inches tall and is much 
handsomer than you might think, be- 
cause, like some of the rest of us. he 


“doesn't take a good picture.” 


Snap is a very re 
particularly when g 
brown or dark green. 


‘al-appearing turtle, 


iven a covering of 
He is 9 inches long. 


If the material you use has a design it 





MBER 


ani- 
lolls 
ived 

by 
How 

to 
| lug 


one 


rtle, 
of 
ng. 


n it 
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will only add to his appearance. 

Peter Rabbit may have a coat of any 
color you wish. Outing flannel is a good 
choice of material. He stands 12 inches 
high, if you include his perky ears. A 
few stitches of embroidery cotton make 
his eyes and whiskers, while a bow of 
ribbon around his neck gives him a 
festive air. 

Big Bill is 17 inches tall and wears 
clothes that can be put on and taken off, 
His hair is yellow wool tidily laid down 
on his head by invisible stitches. His 
blue eyes have lashes (brown thread) 
of which even a Hollywood actress might 
he proud. Altogether some lad! He is a 
brother to Beautiful Blondie whom we 
introduced to you last year. 

Hoppy is the kind of a frog that might 
live down by your own swamp. A green 
top and white vest make him a real one. 


l'e is about 8 inches long. 











(Full directions for making stuffed toys, 


5 cents each. Dept. H, Farm Journal and 
Farmer's Wife, Philadelphia, Pa.) 
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Can twins be divorced? 


The Davis Twins, United Air 
Lines Stewardesses, tell how 
Pepsodent Tooth Powder 
came between them. 





“We're typical twins, Athalie and I. Look alike, 
dress alike, share the same problems of mistaken 
identity. We've always been together on every- 
thing...except once. That was the time I ‘divorced’ 
my twin... for test purposes only. I switched to 
Pepsodent Tooth Powder. Athalie went right on 
using another well-known brand.” 
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“Even when we dressed alike, people began to 
know us apart. My teeth became twice as bright as 
my twin’s... thanks to Pepsodent! It was easy to 
tell who was who... but not for long. Athalie had 
enough of our trial separation. So she switched 
to Pepsodent, too. And is she glad! Nothing but 
Pepsodent for us from now on.” 


Davis twins confirm laboratory proof that 


Pepsodent Powder can make your 





For the safety of your smile... 
use Pepsodent twice a day... 
see your dentist twice a year 


INDEPENDENT LABORATORY 
TESTS FOUND NO OTHER 
DENTIFRICE THAT COULD 
MATCH THE HIGH LUSTRE 
PRODUCED BY PEPSODENT. 
BY ACTUAL TEST, PEPSODENT 
PRODUCES A LUSTRE ON 
TEETH TWICE AS BRIGHT 
AS THE AVERAGE OF ALL 
OTHER LEADING BRANDS! 












Good Housekeeping 
oy, # DEFECT 


” as 
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LOOK WHAT I MADE FOR 

YOU, GRANOPA — ge hf RN 
HOT RAISIN (2% 

SI EAT ALL YOU WANT 
DAO. BETTYS 
BUNS ARE 


AND MIGHTY FINE 
THEY LOOK, TOO, 


THEY HAVE 
EXTRA VITAMINS 
IN THEM 




















A \NHAT’S THIS >? EXTRA 
“A VITAMINS IN BUNS! 






TRICK, GRAMPS. 
IT'S ALL ON ACCOUNT 
OF FLEISCHMANNS ih 

YEAST 






















THAT'S RIGHT. YOU SEE ALL YEASTS ARE 
NOT THE SAME. FLEISCHMANN’S WITH 
THE YELLOW LABEL IS THE ONLY YEAST 
WITH VITAMINS A ANDO O IN ADDITION TO 
Bi AND G. NOT ONE IS APPRECIABLY LOST 
IN THE OVEN, EITHER! THAT'S WHY ROLLS 
Ba OR BREAD OR BUNS MADE WITH 
A FLEISCHMANN'S HAVE VITAMINS THAT 
NO OTHER YEAST GIVES 
: you! 






























YOU WOULON’T CARE ABOUT THIS, GRANDPA- 
BUT WE WOMEN DO! THE FLEISCHMANN'S 
MOMMY BUYS THESE DAYS KEEPS PERFECTLY 
IN OUR REFRIGERATOR, SO WE CAN GET 
A WHOLE WEEK'S SUPPLY AT ATIME, AND 
MOMMY SENT FOR FLEISCHMANN’S WONDERFUL 
NEW RECIPE BOOK SO WE'RE GOING TO 
HAVE LOTS OF SWELL NEW BREADS 
ANO ROLLS IN OUR HOUSE! 


4 . / | 
FREE! 40-page, full-color book with over 


60 recipes. Write Standard Brands, Inc., 
691 Washington St., New York, N. Y. 
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uo llister 


ND HERE’S HOW SOME 


and 


bump into the regulation limit- 
ing expenditure on a house to 
that figure. Of course a farm 
water system is not limited to a 
“house”—far from it—but that 
may have to be straightened out 
with the County War Board. 
Since practically every ma- 
terial used in a water system is 
also needed for war armament, 
is it patriotic to buy one? That 
is something for the members of 
each farm family to decide for 
themselves, in the light of their 


situation. If they need a 


“A few drops dribbled out, then a whole gush own 
of water e felt like we had struck oil water system to increase farm 


K, Carroll P. Streeter 


4 


\\ 71TH a war on, and help almost 
impossible to get. running water 
is no longer just something “nice 

to have” but a “must have” on thousands 

of farms, if they are to produce the food 
our side must have to win. 

Nothing was clearer than that, in the 
letters that poured in during our recent 
letter contest on “How I got the Water 
Piped in.” It’s the war that’s getting it 
piped in for some folks. 

“Months had into 
we began planning a water system,” as 
Mrs. Theronne Thompson of Texas ex- 
plains, “but each fall we argued our- 
selves into waiting another year. However, 
when it began to appear that my husband 
might be in the army before long, we 
couldn't put off action any longer. 

“What was I to do? Go to the city 
and work in a defense plant, sell our 
livestock and let the land lie idle? After 
much conversation we finally decided 
that I would be more valuable as a 
farmer. But I'd have to have some help. 
So with some of the money we'd saved 
for a new house we bought a water sys- 
tem, and put the rest in War Bonds. Now 
I can run a ‘food factory’ out here, and 
my husband will be a better soldier, 
knowing that I’m here on the job, pro- 
tecting our life’s savings and keeping 


grown years since 


things together.” 

So far, running water equipment is one 
kind of hired help a farmer can still get. 
If it costs less than $200, and if he can 
find a dealer who has the material to 
sell, he can get pumps, tanks, windmills, 
pipe, and even certain kinds of sinks. If 
the plant costs more than $200 he may 


production, or even to maintain 
present production, they will 
probably feel justified in buying 
it. If they want running water as 
a mere comfort, they had better 
let the present supply of water 
systems go to people who need them more. 
On most farms, running water is a 
quick means of stepping up production. 
“Did you ever see a herd of dairy cows 
when let out for water on a windy day?” 
asks Mrs. Walter Hartman of Pennsyl- 
vania. “They go outside, hump up their 
backs and run back into the barn. If you 
do get them to the trough they won't 
drink their fill. Drinking cups increased 
our milk production 12% ir one year.” 
Many a farmer has had similar experi- 
ences. “With a water system we raised 
6,000 more broilers this year.” “Today 
was wash day, but because I didn’t have 
to haul water in—and out—I spent three 
hours mowing hay for my husband.” 
“Thanks to an irrigated garden we put 
up our whole year’s food supply.” “The 
men save at least an hour’s chores, and 
stay in the field that much longer.” 


But whether you can, or 
should, put in running water now, you will 
want to some time, and you can at least be 
planning how to do it. A few farmers can 
simply pipe water down-hill from a 
spring. Others catch the roof water and 
store it in an upstairs tank. Some folks 
have discovered that a windmill is quite 
as willing to pump water to a house as 
to a barn! F. I. Anderson of Vermont has 
a little hydraulic ram, costing only a few 
dollars, that works along faithfully day 
and night, lifting 1440 gallons of water 
up-hill every 24 hours. “When the woman 
from whom we bought the place saw how 
simple all this was, she sat down and 
cried,” he says. “Just to think of all the 
water she had carried up that hill when 
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OME FAMILIES GOT IT PIPED IN 


~ 











— 


GOSA/ ARE MY CLOTHES DIRTY! CANT 
HELP IT! WORKING HARDER THESE DAYS! 

















mut- all my wife had to do was turn a faucet!” ' ’ 
e to Best of all mechanical systems, of DONT WORRY, ED. 
arm ourse, is an automatic pressure plant, ey 
to a “but until I can get that.” says Mrs. A. B. . | KNOW AN EASY WAY 
that Kauffman of Missouri, “my little pitcher TO GET THE BIGGEST 
out pump in the kitchen is easily worth a 

million dellers.” ee aaa 

* e 


ma- in normal times, when there was no ee bs 



























































































How to make clothes 
last longer in wartime! 


olks home. One had twins and a third baby 
all within fifteen months. For some the 


¥ 

m 1s war to interfere, the one thing that got 
lent, running water for many a farm family sa, 
Phat was simply reaching the necessary point : 
ds: of exasperation. | HERE IT IS __ THIS RINSO 
lor “Pll tell you what got the necessary IS WONDERFUL! ITS RICH 
heir action for us,” writes Mrs. Ben Thompson PEPPY SUDS GET THAT ; 
d a of Ohio. “It was pumping water Sunday DEEP -DOWN DIRT EASY 
arm night for washday and then finding only AS PIE 
tain half enough on Monday. pumping water 

will for the chickens, pumping for the flowers, 
ying pumping for the milk-cooling tank, always 
'T as finding the water pail empty and battling . 
tter with a balky pump on zero days.” ¢ 
ater 5 
lore. i 
is a me ¢ 
tion. ‘a » 
— vy 
ly?” eae 
isyl- ’ y ml 
heir ; , 

aa ‘¢ 
- NO WONDER YOU RAVE ABOUT SHIRTS COME SNOWY 
- RINSO. IT SURE LICKS OUR WHITE. YET _RINSO IS SAFE 
| HARD WATER FOR BETTYS WASHABLE PRINT 
ised “On our farm it was the cows that FROCKS. ITS A PERFECT 
day had all the comforts of home.” YES_ AND EXCEPT )) ALL - ‘ROUND 
lave . FOR STAINS AND THE LIKE, ¢| FARM SOAP 
nree \ Kansas woman “finally became furi- IT GETS YOUR WASH SPANKING 
nd.” ous with my horse-and-buggy kitchen, CLEAN WITHOUT 4 

put while the cows had all the comforts of BLEACHING. THAT 
The home. So a year ago I just announced that SAVES CLOTHES 
and [ wasn’t carrying water anymore. My 

husband took on the job. and just one 
week of what I had been doing for years 

1, OF was enough for the dear man.” Letting 
will George carry water awhile has been a 
t be miraculous cure in many households. 

can Sometimes it took an emergency to get | 
1 a things started. Women have gone to the | 
and hospital, or had to nurse sick people at | 
uite : ; 

as old well, pump, or cistern just collapsed. e@In washers, Rinso’s extra-fast action saves 

has Renters found ways of getting water wear and tear on clothes. And in tub washing, 
few systems, too. Some of them have agreed Rinso gets clothes amazingly clean without . 
day to do the work if landlords would buy hard scrubbing or boiling. Women everywhere /f | Yq 

- the material; others have had longtime ony ic males-clathes last up sp twice 00 tang ae 
atel se . _® old-fashioned methods. Marvelous for dishes, 
nan leases which justified the spending of milk cans, strainers and separators, too. 
aoe their own money, or have put in inexpen- There are so many uses for Rinso, thrifty 
and sive equipment that they could go off | women everywhere BUY THE GIANT SIZE 

shes and leave. PACKAGE containing over four pounds. 


hen “I wish lots of wives could know about 
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Your Comple 


2 important ways 


improve 







xion 
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@ If you're dissatisfied with your 
complexion, take a tip from thou- 
sands of women —try Noxzema! 
Noxzema does so much because 
it’s not just a cosmetic cream. It's 
medicated. Used as a night cream 
and powder base, it does 2 things: 
1—helps smooth and soften rough, 
dry skin. 2—helps heal externally- 





caused pimples and blemishes. Try 
Noxzema for just 10 days! 
IMPORTANT! While the supply 
lasts, you can get the big 75¢ jar of 
Noxzema for only 49¢ (plus tax). 
Due to wartime limitations, this 
yearly offer may never be made 
again! Take advantage of it. Geta 
jar of Noxzema foday! 
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Yes. FREE. Explains how YOU can learn to MOUNT 
BIRDS and animale true to life. Wonderful hobby. Eas 
ily learned at home. e@ @ Taxidermiat. Earn tine profits 
mounting game and pets for friends and hunters. The book 
is FREE. Merely send 3c stamp for postage. State age 


N.W. SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY, Dept. 5888, Omaha, Neb. 





% Send Any Photo For 
Beautiful 5 x 7 Inch 
ENLARGEMENT— 

/ Your Original Returned 
Just to get acquainted, we will 
make and send you FREE a 
beautiful PROFESSIONAL 
Hollywood Studio Enlargement 
of any snapshot, photo, kodak 
picture— print or negative — to 

5x7 inch size. Please include 

color of eyes, hair and clothing 

for prompt information on a 

\\\ natural, life-like color enlarge- 

\\ ment in a Free Frame to 

set on table or dresser. Your 

original returned with your 

FREE PROFESSIONAL 

\ Enlargement. Act quickly — 
offer limited. Please enclose 10cfor 

return mailing. VOOD I NOW with coupon below. 


HOLLYWOOD FILM STUDIOS 


7021 Santa Monica Bivd., Dept. 503, Hollywood, Calif. 











MOLL YWOOD FILM STUDIOS, Dept. 503 H 
7021 Santa Monica Bivd., Hollywood, Calif. 4 
Here is picture or negative for my Free Hollywood Enlargement s 
7 

Color Eyes. Hair Clothing — s 
C) I am enclosing 10c¢ for return mailing. Offer good only in | : 
Name —— H 
7 

Address — . 
* 

Town State s 
7 

al 




















ebook, *“*“YOUR HEALTH & 
AYS,’’ Al Williams, noted 
xpert, tells how you can learn 


\ In his new 24 
the NEXT 9 
, conditions re. - [z= 
and apply rig! im your own m © same 
—health-building measures ay has successfully used in 
directing health programs for 37,000 men and women. Explains 
how you can learn to condition yourself against NERVOUSNESS, 
INDIGESTION, CONSTIPATION, HEADACHES, RHEUMATISM, 
BLOOD PRESSURE, ARTHRITIS, ANEMIA and other common 
disorders. Contains valuable facts about A 
NUTRITION, WEIGHT REDUCTION, EXERCISE and MENT. 
TROL. Send for this remarkable new FR BOOK to 
»stcard will do. Address THE WILLIAMS PROGRAM De 
42 South Broadway + Los Angeles, California, U.S. 

















Some laxatives are too strong — they 
weaken and upset you. Others are too mild 
—they just don’t do you any good. But 
there’s one that strikes a happy medium. 
And that’s... Ex-Lax! 


Ex-Lax is thoroughly effective — but it’s 
kind and gentle, too. It won’t upset you; 
won't make you feel bad later on. What’s 
more, Ex-Lax tastes good — just like fine 
chocolate! ... Only 10c or 25c a box. 





—not too mild! 
—it’s just right! 


Take only 
as directed 
on the label 


NOVEMBER 


| the sink, pump and drain that cost us 


just $8,” writes Mrs. Leo Bucher, who 
lives on a rented farm in Iowa. “That 
blessed drain! No more throwing wash 
water out the door, no more being a slop- 
bucket Sue. I can carry water in, if I 
have to, but I do hate to lug it out.” All 
her husband had to do was hook up the 
pump to a cistern in the yard, and run a 
drain pipe to a barrel which was sunk 
in the ground with the bottom knocked 
out. “Maybe this took a day’s work,” she 
adds. “Maybe even a day and a half.” 


Tue money for water 
systems has been raised in an amazing 
variety of ways—all the way from trap- 
ping beavers, to making cottage cheese, to 
teaching school. 

Some bought the water system first and 
then let it pay for itself. There was Mrs. 
Hugh Colley, for instance, who sells 
flowers and vegetables on the Montgom- 
ery curb market. “Many a night I drew 
water for that garden till midnight,” 
she says, “and it nearly killed me. Finally 
I convinced my husband that if he would 
help me make a flower bed alongside the 
well I could make it pay for a pump. I 
had some fine summer lilies, and I set 
the bulbs so close that they touched. Some 
of them grew six feet tall, and had as 
many as fifteen big sweet-scented blooms. 
That bed of lilies brought me $126, and 
$100 of that paid for the pump.” 

However they raised the money, every- 
one seems agreed that “it was the best 
money we ever spent.” 

Unless you have struggled for a decent 
water supply yourself, it is hard to appre- 
ciate the thrill that comes when you get 
running water for the first time. 

“After several years of waiting and 
praying, and then after several weeks of 
actual digging the ditch,” an Illinois 
woman writes, “the great moment came 
when our water was actually to be turned 
on. We stood about the sink breathless, 
scarcely able to talk. “Turn on the faucet,’ 
my husband finally said, as calmly as he 
could. A few drops dribbled out, there 
was a gurgle, then a whole gush of water 
poured into my new white sink. We felt 
like we had struck oil!” 

The most surprising thing about a run- 
ning water system is how little it costs 
to operate it. “Our electric pump delivers 
all the water we want, day or night, good 
weather or bad, for 1 cent a day,” says 
Mrs. C. C. Blankenship of North Caro- 
lina. “Where else could we get hired help 
as Cheap as that, especially in wartime?” 





CONTEST WINNERS 


Prizes in our running-water contest: Mrs. Ther- 
onne Thompson, Texas, $25; Mrs. C. A. Levi, 
Iowa, $10; and $1 each to: Mrs. Hugh Colley, 
Alabama; Mrs. Leo Bucher, Iowa; Mrs. C. C. 
Blankenship, North Carolina; F. I. Anderson, Ver- 
Mrs. Ben Thompson, Ohio; Mrs. Walter 
Hartman, Pennsylvania; Mrs. Roy Sullivan, In- 
diana; Mrs. Arthur F. Jackson, North Dakota; 
Mrs. Chris Nelson, Wisconsin; Mrs. A. B. Kauff- 
man, Missouri; Mrs. William J. Brown, West Vir- 
ginia; Mrs. George Branson, Kansas; Dazy Wilcox, 
Iowa; Mrs. J. A. Pipkin, Mississippi; Mrs. E. M. 
Storms, Washington. 
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De See es. 
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~POLLY’S \ AND...SO EASY ON YOUR SUGAR! 
ROM 


aaa 
é: 3 ‘~23sioe oe =< —" z 





-_— > 


M-m-m! Chuck-full of \N / Wt What's more, you need 
only four tablespoons 





luscious goodness! 








Made with fresh egg of sugar to make this 


and milk! This light, 


- 





smooth, delicious Min- 

Dear Polly: My girl friend and I like 
the same boy. What can we do?—Sue, | 
Oklahoma. 


fluffy Minute Tapioca ute Tapioca dessert. (Or 


cream makes a grand —if you prefer to cut 





nutritious dessert, espe- down the amount of 
cially for folks who are working hard. Helps sugar still more—use 2 tablespoons of sugar 


HO HAD first claim on him? In ; : Fe . 
. give them extra oomph for wartime jobs! and 2 tablespoons of corn syrup.) 
order to preserve your own friend- 


ship. one of you ought to retire from | 
the field; probably that ought to be the 
one who didn’t see him first. It’s a wise 
girl who realizes that her friendships | 
with girls are every bit as important as 
those with boys- perhaps even more im- 
portant. Spread your interest and atten- 
tion around a little. Maybe you'll run | 
across somebody who is just as much | 
fun as this other boy—and there'll be 
lewe! complications. 







* Here’s another tip... you can use Minute Tapioca in dozens of 
ways to add zest to thrifty meals! Try it in meat loaf to stretch meat. 
Wonderful for soups, pie fillings. See recipes on the package. 


* * 


Dear Polly: Where can I get some 
nstructions on square dancing? We think 

would be fun to learn this fall.— 
Sally Lou, Oklahoma. | 





[' IS fun! For information, write to 
one of the following: National Rec- 
reation Association, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City; Paull-Pioneer Music 
Corporation, 1657 Broadway, New York | 
(4ll-American Square Dances, includes | 
music, 50c); or Co-operative Recreation | 
Service, Delaware. Ohio (Favorite Square 
Dances, Kit No. Sa. 25c). Or see your 


nearest music store. 


* * 


















H TAPIOCA CREAM 


Dear Polly: Is a girl of age when she 


9 PEAC 
is 18? Can she marry, or leave home and Dash of salt 
be her own boss?—Susie, Pa. 1 egg yolk 1 egg white _ 
2 cups mil Tapioca V2 teaspoon si" ches 
2 ; 2 “ea eo 
~' TATE laws vary. In many states, al- 3 tablespoons Minute 'aP Canned sliced Pe 
ip s “ ablespoons sugar ; —_ 
though a girl is not legally of age = pan. Add Minute Tapioca, 


h 4 cup milk in sauce 


till she is 21, the law permits her to marry ee ee 1L Bring mixture 
) ty 4 Mix egs yolk alt. and remaining milk. Bring »move 
at 18. Pennsylvania, your state, demands > tablespoons sugar, Sait, anes AO constantly. Rem 
° : > 4 Sa =a . 
that a girl be 21 before she can marry quickly to a full boil over war oi a veook.) Beat 88 white 
’ . rj » thin. Do 
without her parents’ consent. - . (Mixture will be t ai oaks 
= pe st dry; add remaining sugat & 
. 2 @ until stiff but n« 7? Sur hot 


- with rotary egg beater. 
ally, beating w't Se | — mixture 
peal sradually into ¢g8 white. Coo in fla- EenUtE 
ape mg it cools. When slightly cool, sit a, Ae 
porceonng Turn into sherbet glasses. yr c 
parapet peaches and maraschino cherry. 5¢€f 
with s 


4 to 5. All measure men 


MINUTE TAPIOCA 


Dear Polly: Is it all right for two teen- 
age girls to walk five miles home after an 
early show at night? Our parents think 
we shouldn’t walk after dark.—Barbara 


and Kathie, Michigan. ts are level. 





L dee R parents are right. Whether 
“teen-age” or “middle age,” you 
shouldn’t be making a five mile hike at 
night alone or as a twosome. Maybe you 
can arrange to stay in town overnight with 
friends if it is impossible for someone | 











to take you home. Don’t overlook the many fine offers in the “Farmers’ Trading Post” on pages 88-89 























” Johr ny 
benche ” y th 
a chest cold. But 
don't worry, Re : 
Mom know Show 
fO get little fel 
lows like hir 
back In shape 
She's using AN 
TIPHLOGI< 
TIN 


E tight now! 


Why ANTIPHLOGISTINE ? Because it’s known 
that moist heat in the form of a poultice 
is of definite value in relieving these 
symptoms—cough, tightness of the chest, 
muscular pain and soreness. And ANTI- 
PHLOGISTINE, a ready-to-use medicated 
poultice, furnishes this valuable moist heat 
for many hours — longer than ordinary 
preparations. It gets heat directly to 
affected areas without fuss or bother. For 
best results apply ANTIPHLOGISTINE early! 


As a poultice, applied comfortably hot, 
ANTIPHLOGISTINE is effective for 
bruises, muscular aches and sprains. 


Get ANTIPHLOGISTINE today! 


Ant iphlogistine 
(PRONOUNCED ANTI-FLO-JIS’ - TEEN) 


ALWAYS KEEP 


A TUBE HANDY 
FOR 
EMERGENCIES 


A product of The Denver Chemical 
Manufacturing Co., New York, N. Y. 





Ulgainst Cole) Weather” 
KNITTED PRINCESS SLIPS 
<Gi = 0Oand G 
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wy 
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= 
Indera 
FiGuserir 





Take the 
“shivers” out 
of zero weather by wear- 
ing a smart INDERA 
FIGURFIT  (Coldpruf) 
Princess Slip or Hip Skirt. 
Patented features prevent 
crawling, bunching. 
Choice many weights, 
colors. Easy to launder. 
No ironing necessary. Ask 
for INDERA at your 
favorite store, or write 
for style folder No. FJW-1 
Indera Mills Company 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
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Free book tells how! 
Learn practical nursing at home in 
spare time. Thousands of graduates 

4. One saved $400 while learning. 43rd 
yr. Men, women, 18 to 60. High school not required 
Easy payments. Write! 

CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Dept. 711, 100 E. Ohio St.. Chicago, Ml 
Send free bookler Splendid Opportunities 
lesson pages. 
Name = 
City State Age _ 


in Nursing 


nd 16 sample 
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r] E HAVE no “end to end” statis- 
ticians in our office. but the food 
that women have just finished 


ist certainly reach to the moon, 


canning |} 
at least. The Department of Agriculture 
estimates that they put up ne arly four 
billion j and that farm families aver- 
iged about 240 jars. 

\ good slogan -sometimes helped. In 


Jefferson county, Tennessee, it was “plant 
something every week and can something 
In Worcester county. Massa- 
jar in Worcester 


every day.” 
chusetts: “not an empty 
county.” The women not only filled every 
jar. but scoured the stores for new ones. 
the Worcester county canners 
was a sophomore girl whose mother had 
died. No canning had been done in that 
home before, but a neighbor taught her. 
After a time her father well 
pleased that he offered to buy her a pony 
if she could get 200 jars put up. Right 
there is should done a 
little more inquiring, for she already had 
180! He wanted to raise the goal to 365, 
but she held him firmly to the bargain. 


( Ine ot 


Was sO 


where he have 


I heard the wild 
a sure sign that my 


But 


says a letter 


“Last night 


southward 


geese 
flying 
flower garden will soon be frosted. 
I'll still have the 
from Mrs. Margaret Moloney of Oregon. 

“My flowers this 
But the heart of my garden was my clover- 
It consisted of three gal- 


grapes, 


were glorious year. 
leaf lily pool. 
vanized wash tubs in the shape of a three- 
leaf a planting of white 
clover for the stem. One tub was a-bloom 
with pink lilies and golden heart, the 
lily, and the 


clover. with 


second had a pure white 
third a water hyacinth. 
“Beside that pool is a bench painted 
Dutch blue, where I sit and do my heavy 
thinking. Or sometimes I just sit. 
“These things I keep going, and they 


help keep me going.” 
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ARM WOMEN 


Mrs. Elmo Lefler of the 
Pee Dee Home Demonstra- 


tion Club in Van Buren 
oe county, Arkansas, has no 
o one in the armed services, 


so feels that “I've got to do 
all | can to end this war in 
a hurry.” She and two small 

have collected 
1.250 pounds of 


daughters 
and sold 
iron, 12 pounds of zine jar 
lids, 3 pounds of aluminum, 
and 41 
Now she is going after brass 
and old batteries. 


pounds of rubber. 


Reports we have been 

getting from California in- 

dicate that the city women which the 
American Women’s Voluntary Services 


recruited for field work this summer were 


a great success. They picked apricots, 
pears, prunes, tomatoes, ete. Dormitories 
were established in high school gymnasi- 
ums (which were ideal because toilet 
facilities and domestic science rooms for 


kitchens were near-by), in warehouses, or 


any other suitable buildings. Farmers 
paid the dormitory costs and each woman 
paid $l a day for board. 

“Farmers here were altogether  satis- 
fied,” says Esther Eldredge of the Vaca- 
ville Associa- 
tion and a “Of 
course, a few women couldn’t stand up to 
the work, and returned to the city. The 
miracle is not that a few left, but that 
nearly all remained. They came into a 
hot climate from cool San Francisco, they 
were wholly unused to such work, but 
they took everything in their stride. Their 
spirit of patriotism cannot be praised too 


Employers’ 
herself. 


Co-operative 
ranch-owner 


highly. They liked our small town, we 
liked them, and a spirit of harmony 


existed from start to finish.” 


More than 800 women (most of them 
girls of 16 to 18 years) 
school busses in North Carolina, and how 
they the up! The 
busses they drive require 40°% less money 
for repairs, and burn 20°% less fuel than 
busses driven over comparable routes by 


are driving 


are showing men 


men. No bus driven by a woman or girl 
has been involved in a serious accident, 
and in Wake county a girl was recently 
voted the best bus driver in the county. 
Right here we would be willing to make 
two bets: (1) that you read this item to 
your husband; (2) that he won’t be im- 


pressed, 


Are you disturbed when you see in the 
stores metal lipstick cases and cosmetic 
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MAKE VWEWS 


preparations which you feel utilize pre- 
cious alcohol and glycerine required for 
the war effort? And do you wonder 
whether it’s patriotic to buy them? 

Here’s your answer: buy any products 
you see on store counters as you need 
them. The government approves! Either 
these products were stocked before vital 
materials were restricted, or they are 
made according to new formulas utilizing 
non-vital ingredients. 

You don’t contribute a thing to the 
war effort by looking plain or dowdy. 
You'll feel better, work better, look bet- 
ter, if you put on your best appearance, 


Not only the army, but plenty of rural 
communities, have a shortage of nurses. 
Hospitals are “full up,” too. So the Della 
Dona home demonstration club of Bexar 
county, Texas, fitted up their club house 
as an emergency hospital, and took first- 
aid and home nursing courses. They went 
in a body to donate blood to a blood bank, 
too—perhaps the first farm women’s club 
in the country to do it as a group. 


If you think the American frontier 
spirit is dead, consider this picture taken 
from a letter that came the other day from 
Mrs. Elmer Drewes, a farm woman of 
\linnesota: 

“We met Mrs. Harry Dawes one day 
last summer up in the northern Minnesota 

oods.” she writes. “A moment before, we 
had topped a hill and looked out over 
forests as far as the eye could see. As 
nearly as we could tell, there wasn’t a 
human soul for a thousand miles. But as 
we drove around a turn at the bottom of 
the hill, there lay a gem of a little farm 
hewn out of the timber. 

“Mr. Dawes is a former minister who 
came out here for his health, but he is 
now 200 miles away in a defense factory. 
His wife is only as big as a pint of soap 
alter a week’s washing, but she does all 
the farming, sells vegetables to ‘summer 
people, cans 200 quarts of wild berries 
and 400 quarts of garden stuff, milks two 
cows and churns the butter, raises a few 
pigs and butchers them and cures the 
meat, gets four children off to school 
every morning, delivers all the babies 
born in the neighborhood, and, if neces- 
“ary, preaches the funeral sermons. 

“Mrs. Dawes is buying War Bonds 
‘because the government needs the money 
more than we do,’ and the next day she 
was going out to buy an 80-acre farm. 
Her family has outgrown 40 acres. 
‘There’s nothing,’ says she, ‘like a little 








piece of ground in the good old U. S. A. 
to give you a feeling of security.’ ” 
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"| need ENERGY! 
Janie needs to FILL OUT! 





1S QUAKER OATS 
A SUPER FOOD FOR US ° 


y 


. 
. Yes, we say this fine, natural food 


has definite advantages for both Janie 
and you! Here’s why! For Janie to 
grow and fill out, she must = 
plenty of food-energy, proceins oe 
muscles, and growth-promoung = 
tamin B,! Actually, oatmeal leads a 

other whole-grain cereals in both pro- 
teins and vitamin B,! It's rich - 

food-energy, too! And now for 
Quaker Oats is actually triple-rich 

in “fatigue-fighting” vitamin By you 
need daily for top energy! So deli- 
cious the whole family will love it, 
Quick Quaker Oats 1s prepared 
jiffy-quick—faster'n the — 
Try Quaker Oats for 30 days! See r 
it doesn’t help both Janie and you! 




































Ai | an 
YZ INVESTED IN QUAKER OATS 


LS Compared to the average of 5 leading cereals 
GIVES YOU... 


271% MORE in Muscle-building Proteins ®@ 102% MORE 
in Food-Energy @ 150% MORE in Fatigue-fighting Vitamin 
Bi © 95% MORE in Blood-building Iron © 441% MORE 
in Phosphorus, for Teeth and Bones. 


Delicious, Whole-Grain y, 


A ¥ « “| MAKE THEM BOTH 
THE SAME!" 


Truly, America’s Super Breakfast Food 
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(Continued from page 51) 






George twisted around for a view of 
the woman on the platform. Yes, Elvira 





































CAN'T HIRE A HAND ANYWHERE! BUT WE ow! WHAT A TIME TO fa , Py Sm 
} WON‘T LET THAT BOTHER US, MOTHER. HAVE RHEUMATIC "7 ¢ \ N was still the same, her figure trim in Its 
’ , f \ 
=_— ee prone ? we MISERY, 4 . printed dress. though a little stouter. Her 
\ ! S \ \ f at 
t% = } at 1 Lymm rs / 4 4 | hair was combed differently, but the same 
i en or - ~ ag ‘) J : / f] ; / soft brown. For a moment he hesitated 
a * S =o 3% ey | \G> Ve, ~ ~ as he noted the familiar firmness of her 
: | , / as rx ; : % ‘ . , 
ox Via OH, YEAH? ) 4-- oly om chin, but Charlie, pushing him out of the 
i WHO'S GONNA JSD YOU SAI Me oe Tae a 
LAZAY\ SS cHoe TH’ |) ZA Fae}; IT. MISTER! car. was hissing in his ear. “Now. George. 
f/, Wa s Py/ WOOD WHEN / \ 0 = | —— Z pa peered —— what you owe her and the chil- 
Yl 7-\¢ | LAY you UP A | \ <4 xt dren! 
AKG ar WITH S,) { “al eg ap cag George gulped, clenching his fists to 
ew -pa? rr) COL 2 , es 
‘ 7 i ete naga A | nl —'\r> ANY DAY now! keep his hands from trembling. “Okay. 
, 2 t i ss ° a 
on Charlie.” he said hoarsely, “here I go! 

















THAT BEN -GAY'S ue YOUR BACK WILL | SHUCKS | CAN GET = 
A HEAP Of _- FEEL A LOT BETTER | | ALONG FINE AS LONG ZU 
COMFORT, / \ BEFORE YOU KNOW AS | GOT BEN-GAY ) ; 

\ \ 


) iT! || TO HELP RELIEVE 
ot | TH’ SORENESS IN % 
/ IOINTS! [,/ JT 
: uC hy 


N MY 
[= eS CN 
Sa / 


My FRIENDS.” Elvira 
was saying in her gentle soprano, “you 
know that [ am neither a public speaker 
nor a politician, but just a mother trying 



















to bring up two children as best [ can. 





Since | must do this alone—” her voice 







BUT YOU'DA SURE trembled as she subtly reminded het 
HAD A LONG, COLD 
WINTER (F IT HADNT 
BEEN FOR THAT “T have left the shelter of my home to 


WHO I! BEN-GAY! seek public office. If you again honor me 


with the position of auditor, I will con- 


audience of George’s long-ago desertion 







TRICKS — RINGIN’ IN 
THAT FAST~ACTIN’ 
BEN -GAY on me! 






















@ Ben-Gay contains up to 2!> times tinue to carry out my duties to the best 














of those two famous pain-relieving of my ability, as I have done during the 
methyl salicylate and menthol os 
other widely offered rub-ins! There's past years. 
also Ben-Gay MILD for children. In the sheltering sedan, Charlie smote 
his fists together. “Played right into our 
et ACTS hands!” he chortled. “Now if George 
WHERE YOU HURT only does his part... He watched 
tensely as George’s rotund figure disap- 
: rs ; | peared in the crowd. 
| Ch , AW Ivira hi _— oi ar 
RK \l,,@iven e. UAV A Elvira had turned to sit down when a 
SAY eiBis, (Hp . chubby litthe man trotted across the plat- 
s5 a ANAS Clie. t ‘ . ‘ a S ‘ 
25,000 books of all pub +3 ae ‘} form, looking terrified but determined. 
ishers listed in our 48th oY ur Ww =4 ) _ . , 

Annual Bargain Catalog of 320 pages. Old-time favorites TE Thrusting the amazed John Kelley away 
latest ‘‘best sellers.’ Reference, Fiction, Juvenile, His- | = GUARANTEED RINGS - 2 k ; ; 
tory, Scientific, ete. Supplying schools, colleges, libraries Solid sterling silver birthstone ring: from the loud speaker, he clutched Its 

and thousands of individual customers Send postcard or sparkling white stone ring; or lovely filigreering withruby | . ] ki 
today for our new 1943 catalog, “Bargains in Books.” color set; FOR selling 4 boxes Rosebud Salve at 25e each. | stem in one shaking hand, and began to 
. Money. Order 4 salve today. Post Card will do. . ‘ 5 4 
THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. 56 ee ~ . -| speak, in a voice which, cracked at first, 
564-566 West Monroe St., Chicago, Illinois | ROSEBUD PERFUME CO, BOX 32 WOODSBORO,MARYLAND. ° | ~! —* , 
grew firmer as he went on. 


Porm : “[ don’t know if you remember me.” 
he began, “but I'm George Hinkle. I'm 
the man who deserted my wife just seven 


ars and Years 0 Favorjtg ncaa emetete 
et Modern sky lomo tow . 


I don’t suppose I can ever make up to 













@ From mother to daughter, for 
three generations, the secret of 
fine baking has been handed 
down...Clabber Girl... a baking 
day favorite in millions of homes 
for years and years. Be sure of 
results with Clabber Girl. 


HULMAN & CO. — TERRE HAUTE, IND. 


: en, eS. cere i) 
Founded in 1848 t Piverdoed bye 


CLABBER GIR 


- Baking Powder - 









“Well, I got leave all right, but I had to 
bring some home-work. How about some 
hed 


help? 
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her for all the hardship I’ve caused her.” | 

George swallowed, blinking as he | 
looked out over the crowd, which was | 
now completely silent. The attention of 
even the children was held by this un- 
George had never 
Strength be- | 


ra Have Clean, New Window Shades, Every Year. 
Don’t stay married to dirty, dingy, expensive shades. 

Put up handsome, durable CLOPAY Window Shades— 
change them every spring or fall. You can afford to. For 
CLOPAYS—made of a new wonder material (cellulose 
fibre)—cost only 10c-15c, look like costly cloth shades. 


expected sensation. 
been so important before. 
gan to flow into him. 

“IT want to apologize publicly for the 
suffering I’ve caused Elvira,” he went on. 
“T want to tell you that I’m here to make 
amends and ask her to take me back, s 
I can make a home for her and the chil- 





Save Pound Of Vital Metal for every 

ten windows by attaching CLOPAYS to your 
old rollers. No tacks or tools needed—just moisten 
gummed strip. CLOPAY Window Shades use none 
of the more essential war materials. 









dren. I’m sure there’s a place here for a 
man who is energetic 
work. Fellow Simpsonites, before you all 
I ask my wife to forgive me and take me 
back.” 

Carried away by the drama of the oc- 
casion, he turned to the thunder-struck 
Elvira, seized her hands, and stood look- 
ing into her eyes as if begging for an 
answer. But anything she might have 
said was drowned out by the crowd. 

Murmurs of astonishment, amusement, 
and approval fused into one mighty roar. 
“Hurray for George!” cried a voice from 
the rear. “Hurray for George and Elvira!” 
someone else shouted. And a third, shrill 
above the tumult, called out, “Take him 
back, Elvira!” 

In the third row a man arose, faced 
the audience and spoke without waiting 
to be recognized by the chairman. 


I KNOW,” said J. Ster- 
ling Cooper, “that I am speaking for us 
all when I welcome George Hinkle home. 
And here and now I want to offer him a 


job with Cooper Brothers. And I wish also | 


to add my pleas to Elvira, whom we all 
admire so much, to take him back so that 
future devote her talents to 


” 


she may 
her home and her two fine youngsters. 


The crowd stamped, yelled, applauded. | 


On the platform, George clung to Elvira’s 
hands, while she stared back at him as 
if frozen. John Kelley, giving up all at- 
tempt to control the delirious crowd, 
joined in the applause. And J. Sterling 
Cooper resumed his seat, an unctuous 
smile on his face. 


In the dark Crane 


sedan, Charlie 





Timely Helps 


LET’S PLAY—Over 150 grand games-—for one 
person or one hundred. Excellent for family use 


or informal parties. ......c+ce+eeeeeeseees 2 


A YEAR’S GOOD PARTIES. Here is a completely 
planned party for each month in the year—spe- 
cial invitations, decorations, games, food—all the 
help you will meed.......cccccccccscscese 15e 


FEEDING HUNGRY FOLKS—24 pages of good 
menus and recipes for community and club din- 
ners. Recipes are for 25 servings. .....+++++¢ 15e 


THE FARM KITCHEN—This folder is the next 
best thing to visiting our Farm Kitchen yourself. 
Color photograph gives you the color scheme; 
detailed drawings enable you te reproduce any 
unit. Here are ideas you can us€.....+++eee% 10c 


SLIP COVERS—Complete directions and illustra- 
tions for giving new life te your house and your 
old furniture by slip covering..........+++. 10¢ 


Send to Dept. R, Farm Journal and Farmer's 
Wife, Philadelphia, Pa. (Coin preferred.) 
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and willing to | 














Join the Millions Of Thrifty Americans 
who buy beautiful, durable CLOPAY Window 
Shades at their 5c-and-10c, hardware, variety 
and neighborhood stores. Easy to carry home 
—six shades weigh only three pounds. Most 
Sc-and-10c stores will cut to size. CLOPAY 
Shademores still 10c, Lintones 15c, Oil-Finish 
Washables 29c, 36 in. x 6 ft. size, ready 
to attach to roller; larger sizes available, 
Write for free color samples to CLOPAY, 
1220 Clopay Square, Cincinnati, O. 


Keep House Warmer, 

save fuel by keeping your 
CLOPAY shades lowered, par- 
ticularly at night. CLOPAYS 
have a high insulating quality, 
cut down the heat loss through ” 
windows .. . where 20% of such loss occurs in 
the average home. For DOUBLE effectiveness, 
attach TWO CLOPAYS to each roller, providing 
insulating ‘‘dead air’ space between the two shades. 





CLOPAY Blackout Shades. Light-proof. Made 
of tough, heavy, flame-proofed midnight blue ma- 
terial with patented hold-down clips, Saves upset 
minds, upset rooms. 
39c up, complete on roller. 


FG Keep Lights On During Blackouts behind 


Big help to daytime sleepers. 


CLOPAY 


WINDOW SHADES 


A GREAT STEP FORWARD IN MODERN HOUSEKEEPING 
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OUR GRAVY with 


AVY MASTER 
GRAVY MASTER <<” 


HELL LIKE !T 





KNITTING YARNS 


Ask for FREE SAMPLE CARD. Highest Qu y fo 
ver 30 years. Large selections still available 


CLIVEDEN YARN CO., °"sisctuciAsn > 











Ladies! Guiel orl Watches, other premiums or Cash 
Given—G Ee PICTURES with White CLOVER- 
INE Tees | SAL ve for chaps and mild burns sold to 
friends at 25c a box (with FREE Picture), send amount 
stated in cat sles. os 47th yr. Be First. Ly Ser start- 
in eH Salv tures, Catalog sent on 


trus 
WILSON CHEM. ‘co. ,INC., Dept. 52-6, TYRONE, PAY 
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ABIES THll 


Mothers! You want your 
baby to grow up strong, husky! 
Then give him Scott’s Emulsion. 
Contains the natural Vitamins 
A and D—the elements that every 
baby needs to help build resist- 
ance against colds and other 
minor winter ills if there is a 
deficiency in these factors. Also 
helps build strong bones and 
sound teeth! That’s why you 
should give Scott’s Emulsion reg- 
ularly—throughout the year. 
Scott’s Emulsion digests 4 times 
easier than plain cod liver 











SEE WHY coed. tasting tonic is valuable for babies! 
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Te 
Many Doctors 
Recommend / 


* MOTHERS! * 


SURVEY SHOWS MANY 
DOCTORS RECOMMEND 
SCOTT'S EMULSION 


Scott’s Emulsion is 
rich in important 
Vital Elements that 
babies especially 
need to promote 
proper growth! 


x 


oil! Even delicate systems retain 
it easily. Buy today! Alldruggists. 


NOTE! 4 Extras Make Scott's Better! 
1. Rich in natural A and D Vita- 
mins—valuable food supplement 
and tonic. 

2. Exclusive process promotes its 
digestion and assimilation. 

3. Four times easier to digest 
than plain cod liver oil. 

4, Pleasant-tasting, economical. 
Scott’s Emulsion is also recom- 
mended for expectant mothers 
and during convalescence. 











™SCOTTS EMULSION 


Great Year-Round Tonic For We ges. 
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AS ALLIS 


Thanks to ~ -I-Dol’ s unusually wide selec- 
tion of ‘matched tints’ you can now find 
the one best tint to match the natural color 
of your hair... and keep GRAY HAIR a secret! Colors 
in 15 minutes. Won’t rub off nor affect permanent wave. 
Leaves hair beautifully soft and lustrous. Ask at your 
favorite beauty salon today! 


PROVE IT, YOURSELF! 
This is all you do. Send coupon with a few strands of your 
hair. By return mail, in plain wrapper, without obligation 
you will receive confidential ans alysis, and reeommenda- 


tion of the one Rap-I-Dol tint that best 
"REg 


matches your hair! 
Ap 





RAP-I-DOL 
SHAMPOO OIL TINT ZB 


a 





J 
| Rap-I-Dol, Dept. 1411 
151 West 46th Street, New York City 
| I enclose a strand of my hair. Please send FREE | 
| analysis, and recommend Rap-I-Dol tint to match. 
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(CAUTION: Use « only as as directed on label), 
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MINED and CUT wiinono: 


Famous WHITE Zircon gem. 
Sparkles like a diamond, costs 
98° less! Withstands acid! 
FREE catalog of amazing values 
in genuine Zircons set in men’s 
sand women’s gold or silver rings, 
Write for your copy today! 

When in N. Y. visit our showrooms 
KIMBERLY GEM CO., Inc. 
Dept.AG-3 503 Sth Ave. N.Y.C. 
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bounced up and down on the seat, re- 
“Oh boy, oh boy, oh 
boy!” as his mind whirled happily 
among visions of Elvira defeated, the 
county election swinging his way all down 
the line, and the state printing remaining 
securely firm of Crane and 
Naylor. 

At the table in Elvira’s shining blue 
and white kitchen, George sat talking so 
earnestly that he almost forgot the re- 
spect due Elvira’s coconut cake. “Elly, if 
you only knew how many times I’ve 
wished I'd never gone away! Guess I was 
always sort of an irresponsible fellow,” 
he said mournfully. “I didn’t like keep- 
ing my pipe on the back porch, and wear- 
ing my rubbers, and keeping quiet eve- 
nings so as not to wake the babies. And 
you were so competent, it didn’t seem you 
really needed me around at all.” 

“Eat your cake, said his wife. 


peating to himself, 


with the 


George,” 


But, as she looked at George’s cherubic 
face, her mouth softened a little. She had 


almost forgotten, during these years of 
absence, how appealing George could be. 
“T sure George 
went on. “Elly, I was plain scared to come 
back and face you. And the longer I 
stayed away, the harder it got. I don’t 
think I'd ever had the come, 
either, if I hadn’t run into Charlie Crane.” 
“What!” 


was sorry afterwards!” 


nerve to 


” 

(GEORGE beamed and 
nodded. “Good old Charlie I certainly 
owe him a lot, Elly. Ran onto him on the 
bus—he was visiting his sister in Chicago 





—and he came up and started talking to 
me about Simpson and you and what a 
fine job you were doing with the kids. 
Made me realize what a shame it was for 
a woman like you to have to be in polities. 
Well, when it was put to me like that, I 
just decided to come back and face it. 
You will take me back, won’t you, Elly? 
I'll make everything up to you, honest I 
will.” 

“We'll see,” Elvira answered. 
to cut George a second piece of cake, her 
forehead wrinkled in thought. “George,” 
she asked, “how did you happen to come 
out to the Park like that and apologize 
in public?” 

“Why, it was all Charlie’s idea. He 
said I'd been humiliating you for years, 


She rose 


and a public apology was the least I 
could do. And, of course, now I’ve got 


that job with Cooper, everything’s swell. 
You can stay home with the kids, like 
you’ve always wanted. You will take me 
back, won’t you, Elly?” 

“We'll see,” Elvira repeated. The 
crinkle of amused affection on her mouth 
deepened as she saw the pleading expres- 
sion.on George’s round, pink face. He 
was just as innocent as ever, full of grati- 
tude for the kindness of Charlie Crane 
and J. Sterling Cooper. As if either had 
ever cared a whoop about Elvira’s mar- 
ried happiness! But when George pushed 
his plate aside and reached a hand timidly 

her across the table, Elvira allowed 





he 
th 
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him to clasp her own. Like old times. 

“Well,” said John Kelley, “politics ain’t 
everything. How'd you like having a man 
around the house, Elvira?” 

“Sort of nice,” she answered non- 
committally. The determined chin seemed 
softer, though, and she looked happy. 

Yes, George was really a lamb. She 
knew now that it was as much her fault 
as his that their marriage hadn’t worked 
out. How she’d nagged him about bolt- 
ing his meals! How furious she’d been 
when he’d moved the furniture to play 
with the children! 


Wet. politics had 
taught her how to get along with men, 
and George was infinitely superior to the 
tobacco-chewing, untidy males who fre- 
quented the auditor’s office. “Yes,” Elvira 
repeated, “it’s kinda nice to have him 
back.” 

“Just the same.” said John, “I wish 
he’d waited till after election. We've al- 
ways campaigned on the idea that you 
needed a job for the kids’ sake, and now 
George is back I’m afraid we don’t stand 
much chance against Sam Lorimer. He’s 
popular even if he is about as straight as 
a corkscrew.” 

“Wait till you hear .. .” Elvira broke 
in to tell him how Charlie Crane had 
sought George out in Chicago. “I thought 
it was kinda funny when Cooper got up 
like that, too,” she finished. “He’s all 
for the Opposition—always has been.” 

John frowned. “What’s Cooper payin’ 
him? Thirty? That’s more than he ever 
paid anyone before. Ill bet Crane and 
Naylor are putting up the difference.” 

“Probably.” Elvira worried. George’s 
position was none too secure, she realized, 
and they'd all be dependent on him if she 
lost the election. She’d miss the excite- 
ment of politics, too, and the auditor’s 
office. Still, she must consider the Party 
as well as herself. “Is it too late to put 
up someone else for auditor, John?” she 
asked heroically. 

“Yep—too late now. You’re on the 
ticket and you've got to stay there.” John 
drummed meditatively on the top of his 
scarred desk. “Wish I could think of 
something,” he brooded. 

Simpson seethed with excitement the 
last few weeks of the campaign. Though 
confident of victory, Crane and Naylor 





“If you wanta see bedlam break loose, 
watch when I yell, ‘supper-time fellows’!” 
































Men never seem to get enough of these 
famous cookies. That’s because there is 
a delicious, whole piece of Nestle’s Semi- 
Sweet Chocolate in every bite. With 
Nestle’s Semi-Sweet the chocolate stays 
whole in the cookie after baking. 


Send a big box of Toll House Cookies 
to your favorite soldier today. You'll 
find the easy-to-make recipe on every 
package of Nestle’s Semi-Sweet Choco- 
late. At all grocers. 


lees | 


SEMI-SWEET CHOCOLATE DEPT. 
59 Hudson St., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of your new Lunch 
Box Recipe Folder. 


Name 





Address 





City. State. 
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IDICRAFT CATALOG 
ph Weaving, basket-making mater- 
ials, hand looms, reed, cane, pine need- 
les, leather, tools, books. Send for free 
Handicraft Catalog. 
J. L. HAMMETT Co. 








‘am To have big est, best Larkspurs next sum- 
amer, sow this fall. The colors of the for 
your Victory Garden--a lic-Pkt. 
of Giant Double Larkspur free, 
with directions. Easy to grow. 
Send stamp for postage, today. 
eBurpee’s Seed Catalog freee 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa. or Clinton, lowa 














286 Main St., Kendall Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
; Fr? ec Just to get acquainted we will beautifully enlarge any 
snapshot, photo, Kodak picture, print or negative to 
5x7 inch size FREE—with this ad. Please include color of hair and eyes and 
get our new bargain offer giving you your choice of handsome frames with a 
second enlargement beautifully hand tinted in natural, lifelike oil colors and 
sent on approval. Your original returned with your enlargement (a 3c stamp for 
return mailing appreciated). Look over your pictures now and send us your fav- 


orite snapshot or negative today. DEAN STUDIOS, Dept 523, 211 W. 7th $t, Des Meines,lowa. 




















SMOOTHER FILLER MAKES LOVELIER 








is the smooth, 
even quilt filler that makes quilts 
soft and fluffy, with none of those 
thick-and-thin spots usually found 
in ordinary, stretchy batting. And 
it has that needle-easy glazene fin- 
ish quilters adore. With this fine 
filler your precious quilts will laun- 
der like new year after year. 


BANNER OFFER! 












Never before so many 
brand new sewing helps 
for only 10c—a 20-page booklet, just out, on 
“How to Make Comfortable Comforts,”’ plus 
new catalog of 64 quilt designs; plus 6 inch 
square sample of MOUNTAIN MIST with direc- 


tions for making a quilted pot holder. Send 
only 10c to The Stearns & Foster Co., Dept 221. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


GET PUFFY, NEEDLE-EASY 


MOUNTAIN MIST <or'vrc. 


COTTON 
AT YOUR DRY GOODS OR DEPARTMENT STORE 


RED—ITCHY SKIN? 


watch out— it’s often 


ECZEMA 


Home 
Treatment 
Promptly 
Relieves 
Torture! 


First applications of wonderful soothing 
medicated liquid Zemo—a doctor’s for- 
mula—quickly relieve the intense itching 
soreness of eczema, psoriasis and similar 
annoying skin irritations due to external 
cause. Zemo also aids healing. Amazingly 
successful for over 30 years! Apply any- 
time—doesn’t show on skin. First trial of 
clean, stainless liquid Zemo convinces! 
Only 35¢. Stubborn cases may need the 


$1.25 Extra-Strength. 
All drugstores, Z bE M 0 
——p 


U { LT Pi 7 C E Beautiful 
new prints 

» Large colorfast pieces. 3lbs. (26 yds.) 
ay foe plus postage. Sent C.O.D. 

3 joney-Back Guarantee. FREE— 
one thousand (1,000) yuete 
good white thread FREE, 
mand 16 lovely quilt pat- 
terns FREE with order. 
Send no money. Just mail a 
card TODAY. Act NOW} 

REMNANT SHOP 

Desk 105 Sesser, Ill, 






























FARM 
left no stone unturned on behalf of their 
candidate, and Lorimer, under their su- 
pervision, forsook his table at 
Ed’s place and tore about the county like 


favorite 


| a whirlwind, leaving a scent of sen sen 


and jasmine hair tonic in his wake. 

“We've got it on ice!” Charlie Crane 
gloate d. 

And Elvira herself practically admitted 
the fact when. a week before election, 
she notified the voters, through the Simp- 
son Gazette. that the appearance of her 
name on the ballot mere 
She did not desire re-election, 


would be a 
formality. 
she stated. She wished to retire and de- 
vote herself to her home and children. 
“T almost wish she hadn't done that,” 
Bill Naylor complained. “It would have 
been more fun to beat her if she hadn’t 
backed out.” And Charlie Crane replied. 
“Even John Kelley can’t beat us now.” 
For a woman about to retire from poli- 
tics, however, Elvira was still surprisingly 
sociable. She continued to appear at the 
which the Party was_ holding 
nightly over the county, and managed 
to attend, too, the usual quota of oyster 


rallies 


suppers and bazaars. 

George was always at her side, meeting 
her friends, and nodding vigorously when 
Elvira graciously explained to her well- 
wishers that from now on she would let 
her husband be the bread-winner. She 
found time, too, to sit in on the daily 
meetings of the county central committee 
in the back room of John Kelley’s of- 
fice, and to keep in touch with the pre- 
cinct men and women workers, who met 
quietly here and there over the county. 


ry 
I HE confident members 
of the Opposition began to celebrate early 
on the afternoon of election day, though 
Charlie Crane worried a little when a re- 
port came in that Bert Dorey was pass- 
ing out tiny red, white, and blue pencils 
3uren township. 
“Say, isn’t he a cousin of Elvira’s?” 
he asked. “Maybe Kelley's pulling some- 
thing on us after all.” But the printing 
“Dorey Real 


outside the polls in Van 


on the pencils read only 
Estate and Insurance.” 

The same report came in from Saylor 
township. “One of the Dorey kids is pass- 
ing out pencils here,” the watcher tele- 
phoned. “But I think it’s only an adver- 
tising stunt, though I will say Dorey never 
gave anything- away before.” 

“Guess it can’t be anything to worry 
about,” Charlie decided, passing around 
a box of cigars to the jubilant group. 

In the Gazette office, John Kelley shut 
himself up and refused to answer tele- 
phone inquiries as to how things were 
Elvira sat quietly at home. And 


going. 


George came in with his plump face sag- | 


ging with despair. 

“Cooper cut my salary in two,” he told 
Elvira. “Said if I didn’t like it I could 
find another job.” 

Elvira bristled with indignation. “Never 
you mind,” she comforted. “Something’ll 


turn up. Wait and see!” 
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If you want to "q 


. 
BUILD UP 
RED BLOOD! 


: 








- 





And Also Relieve Distress of 
‘Periodic’ Female Weakness! 


If you want to build up red blood cor- 
puscles to promote a more refreshed and 
vigorous bloodstream, more strength— 
try this fine hematic tonic—Lydia E. 
Pinkham’s Compound TABLETS (with 
added iron). Taken as directed—Pink- 
ham's Tablets are one of the best and 
quickest ways to get precious iron into 
the blood. 

Pinkham’s Tablets are also famous to 
relieve distress of female functional 
monthly disturbances. This is because of 
their soothing effect on ONE OF WOM- 
AN’S MOST IMPORTANT ORGANS. 
Taken regularly they help build up re- 
sistance against such symptoms. 

For years Lydia Pinkham’s Tablets have 
been helping thousands upon thousands 
of girls and women. Just see if you, too, 
don't benefit! Follow label directions 

For free trial bottle tear this out and 
send with name and address to the Lydia 
E. Pinkham Medicine Co., 664 Cleveland 
St., Lynn, Mass. 









FACE — LIPS 
CHIN—ARMS 
AND — LEGS! 


Happy! I had ugly hair . . was unloved . . dis- 


couraged. Tried many different products . . . even 
razors. Nothing was satisfactory. hen I developed a 
simple, painless, inexpensive method. It worked. I have 
helped thousands win beauty, love, happiness. My 
FREE book, *“‘How to Overcome the Superfluous Hair 
Problem”, explains the method and proves actual 
success. Mailed in plain envelope. Also trial offer. No 
obligation. Write Mme. Annette Lanzette, P. O. 
Box 4040, Merchandise Mart, Dept. 320, Chicago. 


Grandfather says: 


PAZO «PILES 


Relieves pain and soreness 


For relief from the torture of simple Piles, PAZO 
ointment has been famous for more than thirty 
years. Here’s why: First, PAZO ointment soothes 
inflamed areas—relieves pain and itching. Second, 
PAZO ointment lubricates hardened, dried_parts 
—helps prevent cracking and soreness. ird, 
PAZO ointment_tends to reduce ——- and 
check bleeding. Fourth, it’s easy to use. PAZO 
ointment’s perforated Pile Pipe makes applica- 
tion simple, thorough. Your doctor can tell you 
about PAZO ointment. 


Get PAZO Today! At Drugstores! 
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@ Remember this: 
Home paring or “whit- 
tling’” your corn removes 

only the top—leaves the ‘‘whittling” corns 
: . removes only the 
core in your toe to act aS a _top—ieaves core 
focal point for renewed de- (A) in toe, 


velopment. But medicated 
Blue-Jay helps relieve pain, 
remove corns as shown in 
the diagram. Blue-Jay costs 


very little—only a few cents But Blue-Jay 
to treat each corn—at all medication 
. loosens corn so it 
drug and toilet goods asap bo Ganiiy wa 
counters. moved. * 


Home paring OF 


*Stubborn cases may requtre morethanone aypltcation. 


BLUE-JAY 


REG.U.S, PAT. OFF, 
BAUER & BLACK CORN PLASTERS 


LADIES! | 
DIAMOND RING 


SIMULATED 


\,, GIVEN AWAY! 


$ Matching 
Wedding Band, 
Set With 
Flashing 
Stones 


S Never before a value like this! 


e \\—— Astunning Engagement Ring. 
—_— Choice of 14K yellow gold fin- 
tle 4 ish or white gold effect or gen- 
\ uine stérling silver. A knock- 


out, with a simulated diamond in center, and 
simulated diamonds at sides. Get it at the miracu- 
lous price of just $1. GIVEN AWAY. To intro- 
duce this amazing value, we offer a Matching Band 
absolutely without cost. Hurry! SEND NO MONEY 
just name, and ring size. 10-day money-back 
gcuarantee. Pay postman $1 plus postage for ring and 
get wedding band without cost. If you send cash 

with order we pay postage. Write today. 
HAREM CO., 30 Church St., “The House of Rings” 
Dept. R-291, New York 

























Free for Asthma 
During Winter 


If you suffer with those terrible attacks of Asthma 
when it is cold and damp; if raw, Wintry winds 
make you choke as if each gasp for breath was the 
very last; if restful sleep is impossible because of the 
struggle to breathe; if you feel the disease is slowly 
wearing your life away, don't fail to send at once to 


the Frontier Asthma Co. for a free trial of a remark- 
able method. No matter where you live or whether 
you have any faith in any remedy under the Sun, 
send for this free trial. If you have suffered for a 


lifetime and tried everything you could learn of with- 
out relief; even if you are utterly discouraged, do 
not abandon hope but send today for this free trial. 
It will cost you nothing. Address 

Frontier Asthma Co. 40-K Frontier Bldg. 
462 Niagara Street, Buffalo, New York 


e 
STOP €cratchina 
it May Cause Infection 


Relieve itching caused by eczema, 
athlete’s foot, pimples—other itch- 
ing troubles. Usecooling, medicated 
D.D.D. iption.Greaseless, stain- 
less.Calmsitching fast.35c trial bottle 
proves it—or money back. Ask your 

druggist for D. D. D. Prescription. 
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“T don’t know.” said George. “Guess 
I’m not much use, Elly. Maybe I can’t 
take care of you and the kids after all.” 

Elvira patted his hand. “Don’t you 
worry,” she repeated. “Something’ll turn 
up.” But, sitting with George before the 
open fire, a concession to her husband’s 
taste that she, too, had grown to enjoy, 
Elvira hoped anxiously that her reassur- 
ing words were true. 


Ir WAS late when the 
phone rang, and Elvira ran to answer. 
She returned to fling her arms around 
George’s neck. 

| “You've been elected county auditor!” 
| George’s mouth opened slowly. “Huh? 
| Why, I wasn’t even a candidate!” 

| “But everybody just wrote your name 
in. I guess the voters in this county know 
how to think for themselves and pick out 
a good man.” 

George’s shoulders. straightened. 
“Sa-ay!” he breathed. “That’s swell. Now 
I can really take care of you and the 
kids.” Suddenly he looked suspicious. 
“Look, did you and Kelley figure this 
out? Is that why Bert was giving away 
pencils? You must have put on some sort 





of campaign.” 

Elvira shook her head. No need to 
tell George of the days and nights of 
secret campaigning, which had turned out 
to be more fun than campaigning for her- 
self. She knew how to manage a man 
now, and he mustn’t be allowed to think 
she had helped him. “Maybe John did 
pass the word around a little.” she ad- 
mitted. “And he did suggest the pencils 
to Bert. But I think it was mostly every- 
one felt you were the right man for the 


job.” 
George drew a deep, proud breath. 
“Golly, this is the best thing that ever 
happened to me!” he said. “No, it’s the 
third best. The very best “as marrying 
you, and the second best was running 
into Charlie Crane in Chicago and hav- 
ing him persuade me to come back. Good 
old Charlie!” 

Elvira turned her head so George 
couldn't see the twinkle in her eyes. 
| “Yes, good old Charlie!” she agreed. 





“There’s a right side and a wrong side, 
but I forget which; guess Ill just play 
safe.” 
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@ SOOTHES QUICKLY 


Right on the shelf, handy, you should 
have cooling, soothing Mentholatum to 
help you care for: 1. Head-cold stuffi- 
ness. 2. Chapped skin. 3. Clogged nostrils. 
4. Neuralgic headache. 5. Nasal irrita- 
tion due to colds. 6. Cracked lips. 7. Cuts 
and scratches. 8. Minor burns. 9. Dry 
nostrils. 10. Sore muscles, due to expo- 
sure. 11. Insect bites. 12. Minor bruises. 
Jars 30¢. 


MENTHOLATUM 
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@® Now, at home, you can quickly and easily tint telltale 
Streaks of gray to natural-appearing shades—from lightest 
blonde to darkest black. Brownatone and a small brush 
does it—or your money back. Used for 30 years by thou- 
sands of women (men, too)—Brownatone is guaranteed 
harmless. No skin test needed, active coloring agent is 
purely vegetable. Cannot affect waving of hair. Lasting— 
does not wash out. Just brush or comb it in. One applica- 
tion imparts desired color. Simply retouch as new gray 
appears. Easy to prove by tinting a test lock of your hair. 
60c and $1.65 (5 times as much) at drug or toilet counters 
on a money-back guarantee. Get BROW NATONE today. 








LETTERS ARE WEAPONS FOR VICTORY 


v 
Yr 


f 


a 2. \ 
Write often “25 
Write cheerfully 
Write! 








MEN-WOME 
BOYS-GIRLS 


Sell beautiful copyrighted VIC TORY'PICTURES. They 


TO GET A LETTER — WRITE A LETTER | 





are sweeping the country like wild. Nothing so patriotic 

or enpealing. WE TRUST YOU. You will sell 15 quick- 
ly for 20c apiece, then send us $1.50. You keep $1.50 
VICTORY STUDIO, Box 20, Dept. F.. RIVER FOREST, ILL. 


AT LOWEST CUT RATE PRICES! 

FREE Sample card—over 1000 
Colore including new style Book 

over 150 latest models. FREE instruction. (Bet. 25 years.) Full 
selection Pre War Yarn Write today! 


F &K YARN CO., 85 Essex St., Dept. Q-12, New Vork, N.Y. 




















FARM JOURNAL 


Be in this mood 
when you buy ! 


Does something to you, doesn’t it, when the flag goes by? What 





you wouldn't do for your country, just about then! 


Well, you can do a lot by feeling that way when you buy. In that 
red-white-and-blue mood you'll buy only when you must; and what 
you must buy will be the longest-lasting you can find. 


That is one way to help your country’s war effort. For the things 
you buy won't need to be so soon replaced . . . 
releasing material, machinery and labor needed 


more for war. 


What’s more, the money you dont spend 
now will be yours after the war to buy the 
many things that certainly will reflect the ad- 
vancement in design and manufacture that is 
being made during the present great produc- 





tion period. 
THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO., Philadelphia 


The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 


For 54 years the name y 
“Exide” has symbolized 
dependability, long life. 


WHEN IT’S AN EXIDE YOU START 
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FARM MACHINERY Farm equip- 
IS RATIONED ment has been 


put on a ra- 





tion list. The rationing order puts equip- 
ment in three groups. 

Group A, which can be sold only on 
approval of a county farm machinery ra- 
tioning committee, comprises new ma- 
chinery which is scarce and especially 
required for current needs. This list in- 
cludes tractors, corn pickers, manure 
spreaders, lime spreaders, fertilizer 
spreaders, combines, potato diggers. 
shredders, beet lifters, beet loaders, disk 
harrows, grain drills, grain elevators. hay 
balers, pick-up balers, feed grinders, 
milk coolers, milking machines. 

Group B includes other farm machin- 
ery not quite so scarce. A farmer can 
buy items in group B by certifying to the 
dealer that the new piece of equipment 
is required to meet current farm needs. 
In this group, which is a large one. are 
plows, planters, listers, cultivators, spray- 
ers, water systems, etc. In brief, the list 
includes most of the standard pieces of 
farm equipment except the items in 
Group A. 

Group C includes smaller items which 
can be purchased from dealers without 
restriction. 

County Ration Board 


The county farm machinery rationing 
board is made up of three regular mem- 
bers and two alternate members. One of 
the regular members must be the chair- 
man of the county AAA committee. The 
other two regulars and the two alternates 
must be farmers (not members of the 
county AAA committee). These ap- 
pointed members are named by the 
county U. S. D. A. war board. None of 
the members can be equipment dealers. 

A farmer who wants to buy Group A 
equipment must satisfy the rationing 
board that his present equipment is in- 
adequate to meet farm production goals, 
that he can not repair it so it will do, 
that he can not rent or buy used ma- 
chinery, and that he can not make out 
by custom or exchange work. Equipment 
in Group A can not be purchased later 
than October 31, 1942. 

A purchaser of Group A equipment 
must turn in replaced equipment, and 





Pod ‘ 
Tleppea tT 


“If this war effort continues to take our 
pigs I don’t know what I’m going to do 


for skilled rooters!” 
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. agree to rent or let athers use the new 
machinery on specified terms and condi- 
tions. A purchaser must give a satisfac- 
tory reason for changing from horse or 





11 p- mule power to motor power, or from 

een hand labor to machinery. 

ra- Farmers who are refused certification | 

uip- for buying machinery can appeal to the | 
state U. S. D. A. war board, and then to 

on the special war board assistant to the 

ra- Secretary of Agriculture. 


CUSTOM We have a big crop of corn 


in HUSKING and a small crop of corn- 
- picking machines. There is 
_ less help than usual for hand husking. 


What’s the answer? Custom rigs. The 
_ farm implement dealers have polled their 


hay territories to see how many mechanical 
nlite pickers and what kind are available for 

rent. with or without tractor or operator. 
a Here and there a dealer who was able to 
ae get a picker earlier in the season kept it 
th to do custom work for farmers unable to 


get a machine. Thus farm implement 
vl: dealers are rendering a new kind of farm 
service, and maybe a more valuable one 





are 

av- than ever before. 

list Rates being charged for custom husk- 
ing run from $2.50 an acre up in Ohio. In 


™ Champaign county, Illinois, where there ’ 7 
are 1.200 mechanical pickers and not Hy atteries as in oot qd 


me much hand picking, the most frequent 


put get ch: SI Iowa, custom rates are EXTRA FRESH N ESS Gets Results 


$4 to $5 an acre with corn delivered to 
farmers’ wagons in the field. In Gage 




















ng county, Nebraska, the charge is $3 an In football, the fresher the team the more touchdowns they'll 
of one, Spee 6 ee farmers have arranged make. In batteries, the fresher they are the surer you are, that 

to do custom husking with their rigs when 
‘ir- their own husking is finished. you'll get light when you want it! 
he If weather gets bad, rates are bound ° ° ° 
nee ean: 0 lies oe a WINCHESTER adds 50% to the power life of its flashlight 
he husking job can be stretched into ‘the battery (No. 1511) by an exclusive Power-Saver Inner-Seal. 
“il ese apg = bear a This /ocks in a full 18 months of guaranteed fresh power 
of wend cose of Cmies on te ole (against the former 12 months). 
rs. Hand husking isn’t a hard job in a field | 
re eee porte pce yithocos SEE WHAT MAKES THEM STAY FRESH 50°/. LONGER 
in- (with room and board) in Missouri, ten A dry battery isn’t really dry. Actually, 
Is, cents in Nebraska, seven to eight in Iowa, about 19% of its internal content is — 
0, six to eight in Illinois. moisture. The WINCHESTER Power- a Be m0060 
a COMBINING Small combines, a real Saver Inner-Seal, and Molded Outer- GG ete 
nt SOYBEANS | boon in harvesting 1942 Seal, not only lock this precious Bnclusive 
- record-making crops of moisture in, but by maintaining it in POWER-SAVER 

small grain, grass and clover seed, face a constant balance, they increase the INNER-SEAL 
™ mighty stiff test on the biggest-ever soy- the power-life of your battery. Every 
id he an crop this fall. Trouble is, there WINCHESTER battery (No. 1511) is 

arent enough combines. ; dated, a year and a half from the time 

\ survey in Towa, for instance, shows of manufacture. This dating tells you 

bi that there are 300 acres of beans being the freshness you can count on. Ask 

grown for beans for each combine in the y ; : ‘ 

tise. tows bes tne ik ee ee for them wherever batteries are sold. 

15 farms. Some of the combines are not 

suited for soybean harvest: furthermore, # 

harvest comes in a period of short days WIN TLE S ER 

and some muddy fields. This simply 7 

means that most combine owners will ae 

have to do all the custom work they can **On Guard for America Since 1866"" 

possibly do, and hope that it will be | WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., NEW HAVEN, CONN., U. S. A. 
: enough. Writes J. Leo Ahart, Crawford Division of Western Cartridge Company 





county, low a: COPR., 1942, WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., DIV. OF WESTERN CARTRIDGE CO. 
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longer I’m in the army, the closer 
I feel to the boys back home—be- 
cause we’re all doing a big job to- 
gether...me in a khaki uniform 
with a gun—and you all in Lee 
Overalls fighting to produce food 
for the same great cause. We've 

ot a right to be proud of the uni- 
orm outfits we’re wearing today!” 
The boy is right! Lee Overalls are 
a fighting uniform these days—on 
farms in every state in the nation! 
They give you extra wear—help 
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conserve materials by making ev- 
ery pair /ast longer! And Lee “Tai- 
lored-Sizes” help you do a better 
job—by giving you “all-day” com- 
fort, week-in-week-out. Get a 
Lee now, and see for yourself! 





FREE! Mail postcard or letter 
for free “Tiny Lee” Jelt Denim 
swatch, literature and name of 
nearest Lee Dealer! 
Copyright 1942 
THE H. D. LEE MERC. COMPANY 
Dept. FJ-112 
Kansas City, Mo. South Bend, Ind. 
Trenton, N. J. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Salina, Kans. San Francisco, Calif. 


_ = 


UNION-MADE 


Lee 





F4230A 

















STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
Our FREE Berry-Book Tells about All of 
the best Varieties and How To Grow Them. 








W. F. Allen Company, 31 W. Oak St., Salisbury, Md. 











EVERBEARING 
RASPBERRIES 


An amazing NEW Berry. Bears fruit the 
first year planted, Summer and Fall until 
severe freezing. Originated at Geneva, 
N. Y., hardy throughout the country. 


Write for FREE Catalog of Fruit Trees, 
Berries, Shrubs, and Roses. 


Stern’s Nurseries, Dept. F, Geneva, N. Y. 
Please send a copy of your FREE Catalog. 


Name 





Str. or R. D. 





P. O. 













Materials to build famous WITTE 
Log Saws and Engines are now 
needed for war equipment. America’s 
victory program has first call at the 
large WITTE factory. After victory 
these moneymakers will again _be 
available. They're worth waiting 
for... 

WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
Kansas City, Missouri 


LOC SAWS 







*WITTE has 
been serving 
America for 
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LAR TELLS HO! 


Learn AT HOME, in spare time, to be a Livestock Expert. 
Make more money by learning how to treat, feed, and 
handle Livestock successfully. For FREE details about 
this new LOW COST Course, write: DR. DAVID 
ROBERTS PRACTICAL HOME VETERINARY 
SCHOOL, Dept. K-62, Waukesha, Wisconsin. 
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“We have two combines, have con- 
tracted for a large acreage ($3 an acre), 
and have laid in the contemplated sup- 
plies to see us through with the least pos- 
sible delay in running time—extra belts, 
canvases, and other parts which we ex- 
pect will be needed under hard usage. 
We have not totaled the jobs, but both 
machines will be busy for at least three 
weeks of running time. 

“Much money and valuable time is be- 
ing saved on some farms in this emer- 
gency by repairing and grinding at home. 
For instance, good rubber concaves and 
shelling plates for combines can be cut 
the ledger plates can be 
wheel; 


from old tires; 
quickly renewed on an 
wood parts likely to become broken (reel 
slats) can be made up at home ready to 
replace.quickly in the field.” 

Some of the combines counted in the 
Iowa survey have spike teeth—not the 
best for the job. They may do the job if 
the beans are as tough to thresh as they 
were last year, but not if they dry out as 
beans can be expected to. Many thresh- 
used. To reduce 


emery 


ers will have to be 
cracking, take out the concaves and put 
in hardwood boards with strips of old tire 
tread nailed on the top side. The rear of 
the machine can be lowered to keep the 
straw going through if the cylinder speed 
must be cut down to prevent cracking the 
beans. 

Moisture content of soybeans must be 
down to 13144% 
and farm storage will be necessary on 


to insure safe storage— 


| more farms than usual this fall. 


HE CUT CORNERS New corncutting 
CUTTING CORN ideas tasseled out 

in Linn county, 
lowa, this year when 19-year-old Willard 
Christophersen decided to streamline 
methods to save time and labor. With 
the help of his 16-year-old brother, Wil- 
lard operates a 130-acre farm left by the 
death of his father, plus 70 acres he is 
renting. Except during rush seasuns, he 
also holds down a full-time defense job 
in the city. 

On a frosty midnight last fall, when 
ice crystals on ripened stalks were glis- 
tening in his tractor spotlight, Willard 
noticed that the leaves had turned tough 
in the damp night air and shattered much 
less than usual. 

By cutting at night and shocking the 
next morning, he saved most of the leaves, 
the most valuable part of the fodder. An 
old auto lamp floods the whole machine. 
The tractor tail lamp is turned on the 
corn row in front of the corn binder’s 
snoot, and a dash bulb twinkles back by 
the packers and twine box. 

“Why not combine the cutting and 
shocking, instead of chasing all over the 
field after bundles and bending your 
back double picking ’em up?” Willard 
asked himself. He answered the question 
by taking off the bundle carrier and 
building a low platform trailer eight feet 
long, with two sides made of rope and 
stakes. As the bundles are kicked off 
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onto the trailer, they are stacked against 
the ropes until there are enough for one 
shock. Then the rig is stopped and both 
boys jump off and set up the shock. 

The trailer is low enough to lap under 
the edge of a rack, so that one man can 
stand on the trailer platform and chuck 
bundles onto a rack without stooping 
over, even loading his own load if neces- 


sa°ry. 


OLD THRESHER Lack of storage 
DRIED GRAIN space wasn't the 

only headache wheat 
growers had at harvest time last sum- 
mer. An extra one was damp-wheat. Ele- 
vators have equipment for drying wheat 
before storing, but because the elevators 
were filled last summer, the damp wheat 
problem backed up on farms. 

How this problem was solved in Kent 
county, Maryland (where 75% of the 
wheat has always been dried at terminal 
elevators before storing), makes good 
reading. A 500.000-bushel crop was ap- 
proaching harvest and there was no dryer 
to handle the crop. After being turned 
down by two banks, county agent J. D. 
\MieVean secured a loan from the Produc- 
tion Credit Association and then got hold 
of George Baldwin, a public-spirited me- 
chanical genius who had worked on farm 
equipment for years. 

Baldwin bought an old threshing ma- 
chine, moved it into an unused _ basket 
factory and called in the experiment sta- 
tion engineer, George Burkhardt, who 
made sketches for guiding the mechanics, 
and they started to work. 

The question of priorities was no help 

hut not too big a hindrance, either. A 
boiler was bought from a closed-down 
cannery; wooden hoppers were built to 
distribute the wheat in thin layers; fans 
(to drive heated air through the wheat) 
were salvaged from the old _ thresher, 
which also supplied belts, elevators and 
shafts. An auto engine operated the fans. 

What came of this venture was a dryer 
capable of handling 200 bushels of wheat 
per hour. Cost of drying averaged ten 
which is no more than 





cents per bushel 


some growers pay for cleaning and treat- 
ing seed wheat with mercury dust. 





The Kent county drier. Radiator on top 
supplies heat. Pipe carries air into the 
wind box. 











U. S. Infantry, ski trooper 





He’s the best dressed 
soldier in the world 


Whether they serve as ski troops or as jungle fighters, Ameri- 
can soldiers are dressed for fighting efficiency and comfort. 

Even their underwear was planned months ahead by the 
Army, the Navy and the underwear industry. Ample supplies 
of garments were waiting for each group of men when they 
entered service. 

Today with our Armed Forces being increased by millions, 
underwear production is meeting their needs. In this big in- 
dustry job, HANEs is proud to have a part. 

If you have any difficulty in obtaining your favorite style 
of HANES Underwear, please remember that much of our 
production is going to the Services. P. H. Hanes Knitting 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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ICE CREAM 


the Da ry 


Farmer . 


the 
you, 


When Mrs. and 
kids eat ICE CREAM 

Mr. Dairy Farmer, are selling more 
milk and getting a more favorable 
price for it because it’s being sold 
as Ice Cream. 


Dairy Farmer 


This year every person in the United 
States will eat more than 11 quarts 
of Ice Cream, which means that the 
Ice Cream Industry will purchase over 
Six Billion pounds of milk from the 
dairy farmers. 

Increased Ice Cream consumption 
(more and more is eaten each year) 
improves the price you receive for all 
your milk. 


Ice Cream is the “Balance Whee!” 
of the Dairy Industry 


e@ The largest demand for milk for the 


Ice Cream Industry comes during your 
period of greatest production. 

e@ The Ice Cream Industry aids in price 
stabilization by using FOUR BILLION 


pounds of milk and cream during the 


heaviest milk production months. 





| 
e@ The Ice Cream Industry uses large quan- | 


such as: 


tities of other farm products, 
Sugar, 


Fruits, Nuts, Sugar, Honey, Corn 
Eggs, etc. 

e@ The Ice Cream Industry pays favorable 
prices for the milk it buys from the dairy 


farmer. 
e The National Nutrition Program calls | 
for the use of an abundance of milk 


products and fruits in the diet of the 
nation, 

e Ice Cream is a nutritious dairy food. 
More than One and One-Half Billion 
Quarts will be eaten this year. 

@ Send for Free Booklet, “Ice Cream In- 
dustry and The Dairy War Economy”— 
Write 1103 Barr Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


OF ICE CREAM MANUFACTURERS 














FARM 


DRIED SKIMMILK 


(Continued from page 32) 


the United States. The chances of it 
might be better with a name such as 
‘dried milk solids.” Some city -people 
still think skimmilk is a waste product, 
of low food value, which is not true. 
\ bill has been introduced in Congress 
to define “nonfat dry milk solids” for 
ses of the food and drug law, as a 


purpe 
from the removal of 
water from milk. and contains 
milk proteins and milk miner- 


“product re sulting 


fat and 
the lactose, 


relative proportions as in 


als in the same 

the fresh milk from which made.” Some 

dairy farmers may want to give the bill 

a pus! 

GET MILK. Apt words are 

NOT RIBBONS _ those used by A. C. 
Baltzer. cxtension 

dairvman, Michigan State College. He 


says: “It’s the milk pail. not shew rib- 
bons. that pays Michigan dairymen in 
these wartime production months.” 

From dairy herd improvement records, 
Baltzer cites facts about two cows, one 
called Rudy and the other Judy. Their 
ages are the same—five years. Judy’s 
milk tests 4° fat: Rudy’s. 4.4%. Judy 
gives 10.800 pounds of milk in 12 iit 
as against only 4.228 pounds of milk 
produced by her sister Rudy. 

Rudy made 186 pounds of butterfat 


out of $92.46 worth of feed. Judy made 
32 pounds of butterfat out of feed 
costing $97.61. Rudy failed by $15.24 to 
pay for her feed. Judy earned $83.88 
above feed cost. 

“Prevailing feed prices may be favor- 
able to milk and butterfat production, 


but unless a cow is a good producer her 
owner may face a loss for his labor. man- 


agement, feed and for the roof he keeps 


over the dairy herd.” Baltzer concludes. 
20 CALVES The scientific and the 
PER COW practical are still a long 

way apart in a dairy 


breeding idea which Raymond Umbaugh 


worked with after he graduated from 
Purdue University school of animal hus- 
bandry. 

The idea is to use hormones to make 
a cow of good breeding produce more 


than a single egg at the time the cow is in 


JOURNAL 


heat, then remove the eggs and transfer 
them to the uterus of another cow of 
poorer breeding, then mate the poorer | 


| cow to a top-notch bull. 


Thus, by use of hormones, a cow would 
be made to produce, say, 20 or 30 eggs 
in a year instead of one every three 


weeks; and by egg transfers and mating 
with good bulls, a dairyman could re- 


place all his scrub stock with good pure- 


breds in a few years. 


Sounds 


very 


rather impossible, doesn’t it? 


Well, artificial insemination of cattle | 
sounded impractical a few years ago, 
but it is making rapid headway. There | 
are now 73 artificial breeding associa- | 


tions (111.451 cows) in 17 states. 
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and 


MORE EGGS / 


IN 15 DAYS ; 
or MONEY BACK 


More Complete 


Hens 
Up Run Down 
‘o ntains “TRACE 


ELEMENTS” 


Makes Feed 
Tones 


@ We guaran- 
tee thisfamouz, 
old reliable 
PRATTS POUL- * 
TRY REGULATOR 
to start more eggs “@ 
coming in 15 days,... 
or money back, .. . because it con- 
tains rare essential minerals and > es 
“TRACE ELEMENTS” feeds may .@ 
lack. It alsotones up lagging, run- 4 ae 
down birds. Result! Heavier flock 
production! See your dealer today 
or send $1.00 with your name 
and address for liberal trial 
supply postpaid. 


PRATT FOOD CO. 
Dept. P-21 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


pratt vet? 
POULTRY ():"5 
REGULATOR -" — AY 





Bland, clean, pleasant to 
use, Bag Balm spreads 
economically, stays on, 
gives antiseptic protec- 
tion during healing. At 
feed, drug and general 
stores or postpaid. 


DAIRY ASS’N CO., 
Dept. 7-J 
Lyndonville, Vt. 


iF s 4 ae 
. “5, ae r 
10 aM" onty 60C 


CATALOG FREE 


over 100 pages of 
DAIRY SUPPLIES 
AND 









Inc. 









ISSUE 
NOW ON THE 


PRESS 


Every Milk Producer Should Have 
Copy. Make Request Today. 


THE MOORE BROS.’ CORP. 
DEPT. F.J. ALBANY, NEW YORK 


















MAKE MONEY! Wood is valuable. Saw 15 to 20 cords a day. Does 
A egy its easily operated by man or boy Fells 


more than 10 men. 
trees—sawe limbs hp. 2 ine for other work. Write ar 
FREE book. OTTAWA MFG. . 2717 Weed St., Ottawa, Ks. 
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LIQUID. TABLETS. SALVE, NOSE DROPS 
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FARM TOPICS IN SEASON 
(Continued from page 26) 
available to farmers, parts dealers and 
students from school shop classes. 
@ Friend of the persimmon (and all other 
crop trees) is John Hershey, who writes: 

“This fruit, so well known yet so little 
known in its true value in beauty, home 
and market use and cattle feed, is con- 
tinually filling a greater part in Ameri- 
can decorative landscaping and home 
planting. Select varieties are Early 
Golden, the old standby; Lambert, not 
quite so well known; Burhman, the new 
large maroon-colored fruit.” 

@. Barn cats have a friend in V. H. 
Whempner, who writes: 

“IT have been on farms where cats were 
so undernourished and thin you could 
cut cheese with them. Of course, the 
larmer puts down separated milk which 
is gulped greedily, but for solid food the 
cats must depend entirely upon rodents. 

“Unless cats are kept healthy, they can 
distribute disease to other farm animals. 
\ stockman once told me that he could 
never seem to breed top-grade cattle, 
which was his aim. Then one day he was 
told by a man who had been a stockman 
in the Old Country, that the gaunt, tuber- 
cular and mangy cats around the barn 
were to blame. While mange presumably 
is not transmittable to cattle, nevertheless 
the cattle did a lot letter after the mangy 
cats disappeared. 

“This is something the experiment sta- 
tions might get busy and prove (or dis- 
prove) scientifically—that one unhealthy 
animal affects another, and whether this 
could be true of the lowly barn cat.” 


For a nickel, a kilowatt 
Milks 20 cows. That helps a lot. 


@ Make your small motor (%4-h.p. or 
less) portable, so you can use it for sev- 
eral jobs instead of just one. It’s easy 
to do. Bolt a piece of old fork handle 
(or gas pipe) to the motor base. Put 
cleats on the bench (sketch below) where 
the motor is to be used. The other side 
of the base is not fastened. The cleats 
are so placed that the motor tips up 
slightly when belted, and the weight of 
the motor keeps the belt tight. 

Essential to success is a pulley that 
permits two or three drive speeds, as re- 
quired by different machines. 

M. Glen Kirkpatrick 











TWICE AS MUCH goes 
under the FIGHTERS BELT 


A FAR as the farmer is con- 
cerned, a man in uniform is 
a far better customer than a man 
in “civvies.” 


The soldier eats for example, 
more than twice as much meat as 
the average for folks at home. The 
figures are: 153 pounds of meat a 
year for the average civilian—365 
pounds for the fighting man. 


It’s almost the same with fruits and 
vegetables. The folks at home aver- 
age about 500 pounds. But the man 
in uniform accounts for over 800 
pounds per man. 


Moving these foodstuffs quickly 
and properly is another of the rail- 
roads’ wartime responsibilities— 


the million and a quarter tons of 
freight the railroads move a mile 
every minute of the day and night. 


It accounts for many of the cars 
in the loaded freight trains the 
railroads are sending off at five- 
second intervals. . 


To carry all the materials the rail- 
roads are asked to handle cars can- 
not be allowed to stand idle. 


And you can help to keep them 
moving. Just remember this: load 
them as soon as they arrive—and 
load them to the limit. 


Then it will be up to the railroads 
to speed them on their way—to get 
the double ration under the fight- 
ers’ belts—and to get the usual 


for food is an important part of _— food supplies to the folks at home. 


ASSOCIATION OF 


American {| gam) Raitroaps 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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famous 


QUINTUPLETS. 


relieve coughing of 


CHEST COLDS 


At the first signs which may warn of a 
cold—the Dionne Quintuplets’ chests, 
throats and backs are rubbed with 
Musterole—a product made especially 
to promptly relieve coughs due to colds, 
make breathing easier and break up local 
congestion in the upper bronchial tract. 
Musterole gives such wonderful re- 
sults because it’s MORE than just an 
ordinary ‘‘salve’’. It’s what so many 
Doctorsand N ursescall a modern counter- 
irritant. Since Musterole is used on the 
Quints—you may be sure it’s just about 
the BEST cold-relief made! 
IN 3STRENGTHS: Children’s Mild 
Musterole for children and people with 
tender skin. Regular for ordinary cases 
and Extra Strength for stubborn cases, 











BUNIONS 


LARGE OR 
TENDER JOINTS 


Doctor’s New Quicker Relief! 


Stop suffering! If you have painful bun- 

poe enlarged or tender joints, you'll 

& uick relief with the New Sxper- 

r. Scholl's Zino-pads. Feel the 

world of ,* these thin, soft, soothing, 

cushioning pads make. . . how they lift shoe 

pressure off the sensitive spot and protect the 

joint. New in design and texture and 630% 

softer than before! not come off in the bath. 

More economical! Cost but a trifle. Sold every- 
where. Insist on Dr. Scholl’s} 





on, 1724? | 


meni 
Old Line Legal Reserve 


LIFE INSURANCE 


$1460. at ace 30; $1142. at age 40, etc. Premium is 
$1.00 per month per unit (minimum 2 units) or half the 
permanent rate for first 5 years! All Standard Provisions in- 
cluding Dividends, Cash and Loan Values, Monthly in- 
come! Fully Paid up in 30 years! F ostal Has No Agents. 
For details and amount of insurance send card or letter today, 

giving Age, Occupation, Nameand Address to Dept. D - 129 
Pestal Life Insurance Co., 511 Fifth Ave., New York. 





LESS THAN 


ONE-MAN SAWMILL 


Turn Trees Into Money with a BELSAW 
Three capacities: 10, 14 and 20 
feet. Accurate set works, pos- 
itive dogs. Hand or power 
“6 feed. Runs on low power— 
Zé | rang owners use old auto engine. 

7 @.- 5 as ge tee —thousands in com- 








oodworking equipmen 








bf BELSAW MACHINERY CO. 
Dept.1813-A 3542 Main St., Kansas City, Mo, 
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POULTRY LOSSES TOO HIGH 


(Continued from page 28) 


poultry and eggs is to reduce 


crease in 

flock mortality. When this program was 
laid before the board of governors of 
the Association, they approved it and laid 
it before John R. Mohler in Washing- 
ton as representing the veterinarians’ con- 
tribution to the poultrymen’s war effort. 


Spark-plugging the whole thing was Dr. 
Cliff Carpenter, who pointed out that 
poultry mortality figures are around 30% 
to 40 and that if we can reduce the 
figure only ten points, it will take care 

half the increased production of eggs 
asked for by Secretary Wickard. Reduce 
the loss 18 points, and will take care 
of all the requested increase. 


DAIRY BARN An old dairy 
LAYING HOUSE barn was turned 

into an excellent 
poultry house on Walter Schait’s farm, 
Dryden. New York. Mr. Schait worked 
ten years as an R. O. P. inspector before 
he moved on the farm. During those years 
he was learning a lot about poultry build- 
ings and equipment. 

To turn this into a modern three-story 
poultry house for 1800 layers, window 
openings were cut through the sidewalls, 
the ell was widened, the roof was raised 
six feet. the old wood siding was battened, 
and a home-made ventilating system was 
put in, 

Sidewalls and ceiling are insulated with 
four inches of wood shavings. Vapor 
proof paper placed between shavings and 
inside sheathing prevents moisture con- 
densation in the fill. Seldom does water 
house, and there are no 
laying when severe 


freeze in the 
winter slumps in 
weather sets in. 

Time saving is one of the keynotes in 
this remodeling job. Between the ell and 
the main building are elevator, stairs, and 
feed rooms. The homemade elevator for 
hoisting feed is powered by a model A 
Ford engine mounted above the top 
floor. The engine transmits power directly 
through the transmission and drive shaft 
to a windlass-type wheel and rope at- 
tached to the elevator. Feed is stored in 
bins with feed chutes to floors below. 

For convenience in cleaning, there’s a 
litter chute on one side of the building. 

Cost of materials for remodeling and 
for carpenter’s labor totaled $2300. The 
building must supply the essentials of 
good housing, because the average laying 
is 180 eggs per bird per year (old birds 
and pullets together). 





barn being remodeled 


Schait’s 
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To Relieve Bad 


Cough, Mix This 
Recipe, at Home 


Big Saving. No Cooking. So Easy. 


You'll be surprised how quickly and easily you can 
relieve coughs due to colds, when you try this splen- 
did recipe. It gives you about four times as much 
cough medicine for your money, and you'll find it 
truly wonderful, for real oe 

Make a syrup by stirring 2 cups of granulated 
Sugar and one cup of pocorn. a few moments, until 
dissolved. No cooking needed—it's no trouble at all. 


Or you can use corn syrup or liquid honey, instead 
of sugar syrup.) Then put 2% ounces of Pinex (ob- 
tained from any druggist) in a pint bottle. Add your 


syrup and you have a full pint of medicine that will 
amaze you by its quick action. It never spoils, lasts a 
family a long time, and tastes fine—children love it. 


This simple m ixture takes right hold of a cough. 
For real results, you've never seen anything better. It 
loosens the phlegm, soothes the irritated membranes, 


quickly eases soreness and difficult breathing. 
Pinex is a special compound of proven ingredients, 
in concentrated form, well-known for its. prompt 
action in coughs and bronchial irritations. Money 
refunded if it doesn't please you in every way. 


THE PINEX COMPANY ¢ FORT WAYNE, IND. 


Kidneys Must 
Clean Out Acids 


Excess acids, poisons and wastes in your blood 
ose removed chiefly by your kidneys. Getting up 
yee es ts, Burning Passages, Backache, Swollen 
les, Nervousness, Rheumatic Pains, Dizziness, 
Scier Under Eyes, and feeling worn out, often 
are caused by non-organic and non-systemic Kid- 
ney and Bladder troubles. Usually in such cases, 
the very first dose of Cystex goes right to work 
helping the Kidneys flush out excess acids and 
wastes. And this cleansing, purifying Kidney 
action, in just a day or so, may easily make you 
feel ——— stronger and better than in years. 
An iron cla uarantee insures an immediate re- 
fund of the full cost unless you are completely 
satisfied. You have everything to gain and noth- 
ing to lose under the money back guarantee so get 
Cystex from your druggist today for only 35c¢. 








FROM POLLEN- 
AGGRAVATED 


ASTHMATIC ATTACKS 


THE SEVERITY of those attacks of Bronchial 


Asthma, intensified by pollen-laden air, may 
be reduced at this season of the year...use 
Dr. R. Schiffmann’s Asthmador just as thou- 
sands have done for 70 years. The aromatic 
tumes help make breathing easier ...aid in 
clearing the head...bring more restful 
nights of sleeping. At druggists in powder, 
cigarette or pipe-mixture form. Or you may 
send for free supply of all three. Dept. M-69, 
R. SCHIFFMANN CO., Los Angeles, Calif. 








‘RHEUMATIC PAINS 


MAKE THIS TEST FREE 


If you are suffering from those torturing pains 
usually associated with “Rheumatic”, “‘Arth- 
ritic’, ‘‘Neuralgic’’, “‘Sciatic’’ conditions you 
owe it to yourself to try the new, improved 
Case Combination Method as directed on 
package. Thousands report remarkable relief. 
Ask your druggist for the 10 day or 30 day 


| package. He has or can get it for you. Trial 
| package FREE. Write Paul Case, Dept. 903 





' Harvin Co., 


Brockton, Mass. 


WAS DEAF... 


NOW HEARS CLOCK TICK 


A. M. Beetchenon, Newark, N. J., writes: ‘‘Before using 
Orotune Ear Drops, § was so deafened that § could not 





hearing would hear clearly and distinctly again, and also 
get relief from buzzing, ringing head noises, clogged up 
feeling in ears, if impacted wax that blocks ear canals and 
presses on sensitive eardrum was removed. Orotune 
Ear Drops as directed. They are safe and contain an_in- 
gredient sepeet ally recommended for this purpose. — 
NO MONEY. Pay postman $1 plus postage. F  bott for 
$2. If ens enclose cash with order we pay oeoerage. 
22 48th Street, Dept. 344. New York. 
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FARM NEWS 
AND COMMENT 


(Continued from page 10) 


the direction of regional committees made 
up of producer, terminal, packer and gov- 
ernment representatives. Disputes on 
‘rade and quality would be settled by 
yovernment inspectors. 

Under the plan, the United States 
vould be divided into livestock market- 
ng regions. Maximum prices for each 
region would be established by a Live- 
tock Price Control Division of OPA. 
Statistics would be worked out to show 
the kill capacity of the area’s packing 
plants. The Regional committees would 
determine the available supply of live- 
stock each week, then allocate animals 
to packers on a percentage basis. No 
slaughter animal could be bought, or 
sold, without permission of the commit- 

“T didn’t submit it as a final plan,” Mr. 
Baker said. “But I hope that a fair, work- 
able plan will evolve.” 


FARM JOURNAL TO U.S.0. 
: é J)UR soldier or sailor, if he is in the 
United States, will now have a chance 
to see Farm Journal regularly. The United 
Service Organizations, Inc.. has accepted 
our offer to send the magazine to all the 
645 U.S.O. Clubs in the U.S. Beginning 
with this issue copies will go to the club 
reading rooms. 
The U.S.O., is jointly maintained by the 
Young Men’s Christian Associations, Na- 
tional Catholic Community Service, Sal- 


vation Army, Young Women’s Christian | 
° . . - | 
\ssociations, Jewish Welfare Board, and | 


National Travelers’ Aid Association. 


KOK-SAGYZ GROWTH 
kK ENTUCKY expects to harvest its 
AN first rubber crop in mid-November. 
The 10.000 kok-sagyz 
Coax-sa-geese”’) seed planted on the 
srounds of the Joseph Seagram distiller- 
ies in Louisville on June 1 have grown 
well. Leaves range from 6 to 13 inches in 
length. Tap roots are about eight inches 
long. Growth so far is comparable to any- 
thing that Russians have done with this | 
rubber-giving dandelion, Dr. Paul Kola- | 


(pronounce it 


chov, director of research for the com- | 


pany, said Oct. 12. No frosts have touched | 
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“It’s as handy, A 
dry, warm as... 


tz 


Ludwig Bernreuter, with Gladys, 
Ralph and Ruth. They all agree that 
their Jamesway barn saves plenty 
of time and work, these busy days. 








(Right) The clean, Jamesway Iron- 
clad interior. Jamesway lever 
stalls lock a whole row of cows 
at one time. And see that time- 
saving tub truck! 


Part of this barn was built 50 years 
ago. The present roof, Jameswa 
ventilator and litter carrier are 
years old. Outside and inside re- 
modeled with Iron-cladding and insu. 
lated. Not a water cup froze last winter 
— with only 18 cows in that big barn! 


50,000 


FARMERS 


ARE GLAD They Went 






has helped plan and 
own Jamesway © 
still giving good service. 

rugged. dependable James 
scarce, 
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equipment W 


New equipment is 
now pouring out g 
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J AMESWAY , All the Way 


of an army of pra 
Mr. Bernreuter is one equip barns and oth 


ment that’s 10 — 
quip You can bet 


way equipment to 


because war needs 
forces. 
- again be available. 


, more com 
pepe YOUR farm Jamesw@y. 


JAMES MFG. CO., 
Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 


NEW BARN 


... yet part of it is 


50 YEARS OLD! 


That's what Ludwig Bernreuter, Vassar, Mich. 
says of his barn remodeled by JAMESWAY. 
“IT have all the advantages of the finest new 
barns — and saved a lot of money through 
JAMESWAY planning.” 
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ctical, successful farmers apr reed 

er farm buildings. Many be a 
— 20 years old or more, 

hol glad today they have that 

see them through! 

James plants are 

these days new, 
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Ev farmer, ev 
lover of borseflesh 
ave a copy of it. This amaz- 

tells how to know borses— 
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to 
master horseman. Wrtte for mr | 
~~ FREE, together with my spec 
offer of a course in Animal Breeding 
without cost to you. If you are inter- 
ested in Gaiting aod Riding, 6 
saddie horse, check here () Dot! today-~now. You" 
never regret ¢2, 
BEERY SCHOOL OF HORSEMANSHIP 
Dept.2211-A » -« + Pleasant Hill, Ohio 

















Just put NIC-SAL on the 
ROOST, 100% ACTIVE 
Get GENUINE Dr. 
Salsbury’s NIC-SAL at 
Hatcheries, Drug and 
Feed Stores, or write 


Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories 
Charles City, lowa 


The Name—DR. SALSBURY—Is Your 


Assurance of Satisfaction 

























NEW 1943 BOOK 
ON EGG PROFITS! 


Ways to help boost egg 
production, now when 
| Uncle Sam wants more eggs and poultry meat. 
| Read how to Save up to 15% to 20% Feeding 
for Egg Production with the famous Ful-O-Pep 
Plan. Chapters on Housing, Pullets, Feeding, 
Disease, etc., 32 pages well illustrated. A gold- 
mine of interesting and profitable information. 
For your free copy write while supply lasts to 


THE QUAKER OATS CO., DEPT. K-10, CHICAGO 
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How to Repair and 





Take good care of your traps! Read about tested 
methods of care and repair in a FREE up-to-the- 
minute folder written by a leading expert... just 
published by the Animal Trap Company of 
America, makers of famous Oneida Victor Traps. 
Mail the coupon today. 


eceeee==+ Paste on Penny Postcard -=-======~ 


: 

' ANIMAL TRAP COMPANY OF AMERICA }! 
{ DEPT. 202, LITITZ, PENNA. Send free copy of # 
8 “TRAP TIPS—A Guide to Care and Repair.” * 
H : 
‘ t 
§ Name----------cceccceeneee------- : 
’ a 
H H 
4 DE icieiibdbaseebbtidbbrenenen 
. a 


VICTOR TRAPS 








130 EGGS A DAY 


INSTEAD OF 23 


Mrs. Wm. J. Turvey, poultry raiser in the far 
north state of Washington, tells an interesting story 
of increased egg production. She says 


“I have 178 chickens. In November, their ap- 
pearance was poor, and I was getting 19 to 23 eggs 
aday. I started giving Don Sung in their feed. Now, 


in December, I am getting 130 eggs a day 
flock is livelier and looks much better. Surp 
isn’t the word—I'm really amazed at the change in 
my flock.” 

Will vou do as well? We don't know. But we do 
know that you mustn't expect eggs from hens that 
are weak, under-vitalized and lazy. When flocks 
deficient in iron, calcium, manganese and other ele- 
ments which laying hens require and which are neces- 
sary to pep-up egg production, Don Sung supplies 





ire 


these essential mineral supplements. It does not force 
or hurt the hen in any way. Why not try Don Sung 
for your flock? Send 50c for a trial package (or $1 
for large size holding 3 times as much) to Burrell- 


Dugger Co., 269 Postal Station Bldg., Indianapolis 
Ind. Don Sung must show you a profit or your 
money will be refunded. Start giving Don Sung to 
your flock now. 





HEAR a World of Sound 


MAICO “ACE” 


Small as a pocket watch, 
yet enables hard of hear- 
ing person to carry on nor- 
mal conversation at 20 feet 
—to hear even ao whisper 
with loud voices cushioned 
A product of the Maico Company 
which provides 90% of America's 
precision hearing test equipment; 
used by ear physicians, hospitals, 
universities, clinics, airlines, U. S. 
Army and Navy. 

FREE! Send name of relative, friend 
or your own name for a new experi- 


Through This 







% 2 ence in hearing No obligation. Ad 
ZY y NN dress Maico Co., Inc., Dept 30-R, 
Yj, ws 2632 Nicollet Avenue, Minneapolis 





FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental 
plates so much firmer and snugger that one can eat 
and talk with greater comfort and security; in many 
cases amost as well as with natural teeth. Klutch 
lessens the constant fear of a dropping, rocking, 
chafing plate. 25c and 50c at druggists. ... If your 
druggist hasn't it, don’t waste money on substi- 
tutes, but send us 10c and we will mail you a gen- 


erous trial box. © 1. P. INC. 
KLUTCH CO., Box 2904-K, ELMIRA, N.Y. 


| 


| 
| 
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Louisville, as yet, but when they do come, | 
half the plants will be left uncovered to 
see how they stand it. Seagram will har- 
vest less than half this year’s crop, leave 
the remainder in the ground in order to 
get a check on second-year growth. The 
planting is one of sixty made in co-opera- 
tion the USDA this spring after 
agitation by the National Farm Chem- 
urgic Council led to importation of seeds 


from 


with 


Russia. 


HOME-GROWN TWINE 


VY AR Production Board has ap- 

proved the program to plant 300,000 
acres of hemp next year and build 71 
plants to process the crop into rope and 
twine. Plantings will be concentrated in 
Kentucky, Indiana, Wisconsin. 
Minnesota and Iowa, with processors lo- 
cated in adjacent areas. Any person who 
acquired, two or more bush- 


Illinois, 


produc ed, or 
seed this year is required to 
with the Office for Agricul- 
bse Dept. of Agri- 


els of hemp 
file a report 
tural War Relations, [ 
culture, Washington. 


WAR MOVES 


IRES and gas to move migratory farm 

workers from their homes to work and 
back again are promised by Rubber Chief 
Jeffers. Florida expects to triple 
production this winter of citrus molasses, 
making more than two million gallons. 
First important production only two years 
ago.... “No pool shooting or card play- 
ing by able-bodied men when crops need 
workers,” is the order of Mayor E. W. 
Fanning of Idaho Falls, Idaho’s big potato 


shipping point. 


ALL IN ONE DAY 


HE Rush County News in Kansas is 
credited with an item which may not 
be news but certainly is comment. We 





quote: 
“The following is a fable which did not 


originate with Aesop. 

“There was once a farmer who drove 20 
miles to the county seat in his pick-up. He 
drove faster than is recommended by the Gov- 
ernment, because he had so much business 
that required his attention. He had to register 
for the Army, fill out an occupational ques- 
tionnaire, sign up for crop insurance, get a 
card permitting him to sell his wheat. He | 
had to go to the court house to put in his | 
application’ for a tire, to the county superin- 
tendent’s office for school records to get his 





Stop Working for Others 
We Start You in Business— 


supply stocks and equip- 
ment on credit—teach Sales 
Methods that 
have enabled in- 
experienced 
people to a 
quire wealth, 
fine homes, 
farms, automobiles. Many in 
same locality over 25 years—hundreds average $3000- } 
$5000 annual business year after year. People buy } 
Rawleigh’s 200 Home Necessities because they give | 
big values for the money. Our 52 years reputation 
and ‘“‘try-before-you-buy” plan helps to make easy 
sales. Some 40 million sold last year proves enor- 
mous market. Now openings for more new Dealers. 
First come, first served. Only reliable men selected, 
First send for convincing proof, 

The W. T. Rawleigh Co., Dept. K-35-FIN, Freeport, Ill. 
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and 


Can’t Keep 
Grandma In 
Her Chair 


She’s as Lively as a Youngster— 
Now her Backache is better 

Many sufferers relieve nagging backache quickly, 
once they discover that the real cause of their trouble 
may be tired kidneys. 

The kidneys are Nature's chief way of taking the 
excess acids and waste out of the blood. They help 
most people pass about 3 pints a day. 

When disorder of kidney function permits poison- 
ous matter to remain in your blood,it may cause nag- 
ging backache, rheumatic pains, leg pains, loss of pep 
and energy, getting up nights, swelling, puffiness 
under the eyes, headaches and dizziness. 

Don't wait! Ask your druggist for Doan’s Pills, 
used successfully by millions for over 40 years. They 
give happy relief and will help the 15 miles of kidney 
tubes flush out poisonous waste from your blood. Get 


MW KILL RATS WITHOUT POISON 


“A 












K-RO 





Pets or Poul- 
i, try:Gets Rats 
= Every Time. 
K-R-O is made 
from Red Squill, a 
raticide recommended 
by U.S Dept. Agr. (Bul 
1533). Ready-Mixed, for 
homes, 35¢ and $1.00; Pow- 
der, for farms, 75¢ All 
Drug and Seed Stores. 
Damage each rat does 
3 costs you $2.00 a 
—~ year. K-R-OCo, 
SS Springfield, O. 


KILLS RATS 
ONLY 


STOP Your Rupture 
Worries! 


Why worry and suffer any longer? 
Learn about our perfected inven- 
tion for all forms of reducible rup- 
ture in men, women and children. 
Support fitted with automatic air 
cushion assists Nature in a natural 
strengthening of the weakened 
muscles. Thousands made happy. 
Weighs but a few ounces, is incon. 
spicuous nase og =o stiff 
— springs or hard pads. No salves or 
C. 5. Breske, Enventer tn aly Durable, cheap. Sent on 
trial to prove it. Beware of imitations. Never sold in 
stores or byagents. Write today for full informationand 
Free Book on Rupture. All correspondencecontfidential. 


BROOKS COMPANY, 124-8 StateSt., Marshall, Mich. 


Asthma Mucus 
Loosened First Day 


For Thousandsof Sufferers 


Choking, gasping, wheezing spasms of Bronchial 
Asthma ruin sleep and energy. Ingredients in the 
prescription Mendaco quickly circulate through 
the blood and commonly help loosen the thick 
strangling mucus the first day, thus aiding nature 
in palliating the terrible recurring chokin 
spasms, and in promoting freer breathing an 
restful sleep. Mendaco is not a smoke, dope, or in- 
jection. Just pleasant, tasteless palliating tablets 
that have helped thousands of sufferers. Iron clad 
guarantee—money back unless completely satis- 
factory. Ask your druggist for Mendaco today. 


DEAR 








WITHOUT BATTERY 
10 DAY TRIAL OFFER 


Automatic hearing device Without 
BATTERY. No headband. Worn on 
ear unnoticed. Featherlight Used by thousands. Send today 


for free iniormation and names of happy users in your vicinity. 


An Ideal Xmag Gift 
AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., 10 East 43rd St, (Dept. 68) N. ¥.¢. 


Burpee’s 
Rust-Resistant. Giant spikes, 2 to 
3 ft. tall Crimson, Yellow, Rose, all3,a 
15c-Packet of each postpaid for 10c. 
Burpee’s Seed Catalog FREE 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
367 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. or Clinton, lowa 
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lest child a birth certificate, to the county 
rk’s to get a book for tax-exempt tractor 
“Thinking of all these things confused the 
rmer so much that half way to town he re- 
mbered he had to have his war-ration 
hooks to get canning-sugar permits for his 
fe, so he went home to get them. When 


it last arrived at the court house he found 


doors locked and everybody out to lunch, 


ice they were operating on wartime to save | 


electricity. 
his pick-up waiting for the offices to open, the 
ate highway patrolman came along and 
ed to see his motor-vehicle-tax stamp and 
s driver’s license. Then the chief of police 
lropped by and asked him to move his 
ck-up since he was located in a 15-minute 
parking spot. 
“So the farmer went to the drug store and 
ight a box of aspirin and went home and 
to bed. And if the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation hasn’t found him he is prob- 
there yet.” 


HOME-GROWN BEET SEED 


& tOWING sugar beet seed is a new 
JF job for farmers spotted favorably in 
the Pacific states, Colorado, Utah, New 
Mexico and Arizona. Owners of 300 acres 
in Oregon’s Rogue River Valley are get- 
ting $250 a ton and 114 to 2 tons per 
acre. A ton will seed 100 or more acres, 
so the cost is a minor item to sugar pro- 


we 


ducers. 

Sugar beet seed used to come from 
Germany mainly, with some from Czecho- 
Slovakia, Poland. Russia and France. 
Imports used to total 15 million pounds. 
for which growers here paid ordinarily 11 
to 14 cents. Home-grown seed now costs 
more. but the American 


farmers, 


money goes to 


HULLED NUTS 


\LIFORNIA’S almond and _ date 

growers deployed on the State De- 
partment in Washington last month, and 
cracked facts at Cordell Hull. The occa- 
sion was the one-day public hearing on a 
trade treaty with Iran, which, as Secre- 
tary Hull and his department originally 
outlined it, would cut in half the U. S. 
tariff on almonds, and give similar reduc- 
tions to dates, rugs and some types of 
coverlets. 

didn’t bother California 
produces only about 6,000 
tons of almonds a year, and is unable to 
compete with the sanitary fresh date mar- 
ket that Golden State and Arizona grow- 
ers are developing. 

But the catch, as representatives of the 
California’ Almond Growers Exchange 
pointed out, is that all of Mr. H ull’s trade 
treaties have a “favored nations” clause 
which means that the reduction on al- 
mond and date tariffs would become avail- 
able at once to Spain and Portugal, and 
to France and Italy after the war. Both 
Spain and Portugal have big almond 
crops this year, and would like to swap 
them for American cash. French and 
Italian colonies are big date producers. 

Mr. Hull heard the Californians’ argu- 
ment, but made no promises. For all any- 
one knows, the treaty may have been 
signed by now. 


Iran, alone. 


srowers. She 


While the farmer was sitting in | 
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BET YOUR U.S. ROYAL 
BOOTS AGAINST THE AXIS 


CARE OF THEM THIS WAY 


Keep them free from oils and acids. Keep them 
free from wrinkles. Keep them in a cool, 
dark place. Keep them off sharp hooks. 


Don’t buy new boots if the old ones 
are still waterproof. When you must, 
get “U.S.” Conservation Quality, war- 

time waterproof protection made 
by the makers of 


U.S. ROYAL 
TEMPERED RUBBER 
FOOTWEAR 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER »* NEW YORK 





UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 





$50° Full Size 
FOOD & HOUSEHOLD 


@ LASSE Ud] 
SEND NO MONEY! Sate Bieta 


FOODS, GROCERIES, SOAP 
sie pecs es, worth $5.00 Yours ABS 

REE! Show these products to 
friends and neighbors. Take orders for 
sensational! values, mo re than 200 quality 
products used in every home. Earn big 
profits, full or spare time. No experience 
necessary. Write for FREE $6.00 Assort- 
ment of Products NOW. ZANOL. 5164, Monmouth, 



















SNOW-PROOF water- 
proofs, softens and preserves 
shoes and leat her goods of all kinds. 





Oa wless, colorle r ticky yney-back guarantee 
your de ne Se ee coe o8, can, 

Dept.17. The 

Snew - Proot 


Best Friend 





KILLS 


} Ox ite Red Mites 
Bed Bugs 
at brooder mit Spray roosts and other bar igoding zinose. Kills red 


mites, bed bugs Ss and ounlinr 
pests. Usea common 4 sprayer. One trea’ 
house. mont usually lasts for months. 
Kills germs. For co LDS— Spray thick mist in eealshe 
Helps prevent several times a day and above birds. at night. 
Ask y 


“ our —S or 
disease. 1) XITE LABORATORIES. BOX 4, CHESTERTOWN, MO. 





OTTAWA 
TRACTOR 








Falls Tree, Cuts Log DRAG 
Uses Power Take-off 

any tractor. Direct drive. SAW 

Long stroke. Saws fast. 

Easy on fuel. Hundreds of satisfied Write for FREE 
users. Big labor saver. Low Price. Beek and Prices 













OTTAWA MFG.CO., 1017 Forest Ave. ,Ottawa,Kans. 





BIG NEWS 






600 Added Awards; 


Raise Total to 
IN SEARS 14TH 


MAIL NOW TO 
SEARS, ROEBUCK 
and CO. 


Now! 942 Cash Awards in all! You may easily be a winner. 
New FREE book tells how. Send for your copy NOW! 


Trappers! Don't miss out on this EXTRA 
MONEY opportunity ... bigger this season r 
than ever before! Just think —$7,590.00 in pelts. New issue of “Tips to Trappers, 

cash awards for careful pelt handling, in- 
cluding 918 daily awards and a big $1,000.00 
First Award! It's extra cash, all right, because 


SEARS, ROEBUCK and CO. 


Chicago— Philadelphia— Memphis 

Dallas— Kansas City— Seattle 

Please mail me, without cost or obligation, latest edition of 
“Tips to Trappers,” 


Rural Route. ..cccccccscssccgecssees Bat Bee cescess 
Sircet Address...s0+ Serre errr y TTT Ti iti 


Post Office. . 


FOR TRAPPERS! 
$7,090.00 


nanionlll FUR SHOW 











all awards are in addition to the TOP mar- 
ket prices Sears-Roebuck gets you for your 


filled with money-making trapline hints, ex- 
plains all. Mail coupon now for your FREE 
copy! 


Mail to point below nearest to you: 


also fur shipping tags. 
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Folks! I'll Be Happy 


To Send You My New 
BOOK 


FREE 


Just drop me a post- 
card or letter and I'll 
send this new booklet to 
you free and without oblig 
tion, as my get-acquainted 
gift. This book has taken me 
over 16 years to write, be- 
cause it is the result of my 
own experience in hatching, 
brooding and raising chickens under ordinary farm 
conditions. It lets you in on secrets of brooding: 
feeding, overcoming chick diseases, etc., that have 
helped hold my losses down to seldom over 2% 
or 3%. It tells about easy to follow methods that 
suave money, time and work. In fact it shows how 
an income of up to $1,000 to $2,000 a year from 
ezes is possible. Besides this book, I'll also in- 
clude Free complete and easy plans for my favorite 
Nature Brooder that can be made at home with- 
out expensive materials, expert labor or special 
tools. It's very safe and can be made any size 
up to 1000 chick gapacity, to operate as a battery 
brooder or floor brooder using electric or other 
heat. 

All my life, I've raised chickens and for 
16 years have been trapnesting, line breeding and 


i- 





Mrs. Jim Moore 


over 


used R.O.P. breeders in working for improve- 
ment. I've found a few new kinds of chickens, 
and I'll send pictures of them, if you ask for 
them when writing me. One is a_ sensational 


White Egg Layer, called White Romans that is 
the result of our world wide search for something 
heavier and a better money maker than Leghorns 


The other is the New Hamp Whites, the 
one chicken, in my opinion, that will outgrow, 


outlay and bring in more money than Rocks on any 
farm. 

For many years we've developed White Giants, 
the largest of all breeds, so well that they've won 
many National Official Exg Contests with highest 
records on pen and high hen. We also hold cham- 
pionships on most of the recent World's Fairs 
and World's Poultry Congress. The males are 
wonderful for Capons too. This year we are 
equipped to favniehs Started Pullets 4-weeks old 
or in Range Size that need no further brooding 
so you save literally months of work and early 
chick losses aisaguther. My prices are low as 23c, 
so don’t hesitate to investigate them. 

These free gifts are my way of making friends 
and remember there is no obligation, now or ever, 
for readers of this magazine. My address is 
Mrs. Jim Moore, Route 71-R, Delphos, Ohio. ||! be 
well repaid if you are helped in making more 
money with your own chickens this coming year. 





HUBBARD’S 
NEW 
HAMPSHIRES 


Big bodied, vigorous 


chicks ... direct from 
the breeding source. 
hey live, grow fast, 





























become excellent lay- 
Real Victory chicks. Write 
Hubbard Farms 
Box 3 WALPOLE, N.H. 
chicks from days’ leftovers and no 
place to ship them so if you can 
use some at $1.00 per seat an- 
each 100 wanted. They will be shipped by express collect. 
Dollar bills are OK and usually come through safe. I 
would rather give these to my customers than to drown 
price. Ken Ballew, Dept. 913, Delphos, Ohio. 
backyard, Can be done by W A aa 
those who cannot keep live- 
stock of anv other kind. Nothing easier to_raise, not bing & Settee 


ers. Rock Crosses for 
—_—_—- es 
S —— 
Pius 
handling 
costs 
other $1.00 per 100 to pay for pack- 
or destroy them. Don’t write—just send in your order 
uabe gell at POULTRY TOPS only 25 D 
w FREE 800 


heavy meated broilers. 
We expect to have 15,000 surplus 
ing and preparation for shipping, send along $2.00 for 
Not over 300 chicks to one customer at this “give aw: ay” 
Our Gov't says: Grow squabs in 
Mawar food starter - Mi 








RICE FARM, 300 H. St., Melrose, Mass. 
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Display Advertisements of poultry, baby chicks, 
eggs, livestock and pet stock, $7.00 an agate line, 

98.00 an inch, minimum, 5 lines. Classified Ad- 
vertisements without display type or illustrations, 95 
cents a word, minimum, 20 words. Initials, single 
letters and figures count as words. Copy must reach 
us by the 1st of the month preceding the month 
of publication. Cash must accompany order. 








POULTRY 


ATZ'S FAMOUS CHICKS—For immediate delivery 
All from Bloodtested Stock, postage prepaid, 100% alive 
with Livability guarantee, in the following breeds: Black 
Australorps, White Wyandottes, White, Barred and Buff 
Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, Buff Orpingtons, Silver Laced 
W yandottes, White, Buff and Black Minorcas, Anconas, 
Brown Leghorns, Blue Andalusians, Big English White 
Leghorns and White Giants. We Specialize in day old 
and cocke re - We urge you to get our circular and 
prices before buy 

Atz's Mammoth Hi: ate heries, Dept. 15, Huntingburg, Ind. 








MAKE UP TO $500.00 BY CHRISTMAS Take orders 
for nationally advertised baby chicks from farmers, back- 
yard raisers, commercial poultry plants. Hundreds of 
prospects near you ready to place orders. ( epg a 
paid dai One 500-chick order can pay you up to $17.! 
profit eS: agents take five to ten orders ina day. F ull 
or part time. Good sideline. No experience or invest- 
ment. We deliver. Write today for complete free informa- 
tion and how to start earning big money at once 

Bagby Poultry Farm, Box 1013-R, Sedalia, t, Missouri. 


HINKLE STRAIN-BLENDED CHI KS ar are best for 
broilers. They make quick growth, cost is low and you 
get them to market in 8-10 weeks. You can make big 
profits with Hinkle Strain-blended chicks and be produc- 


ing needed extra food for our country. Write for low 
prices and catalog 
Greensburg Hatchery, Box 8-C, Greensburg, Indiana. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY —limited time—thousands 


weekl Our regular terms. Send cash. White Leghorns, 
Anconas, Minorcas $6.95. Pullets $10.95—3 to 4 weeks 
started White Leghorn pullets $18.95 Rocks, Reds, 
Orpingtons, Wyandottes $6.95 Pullets $9.95 Heavy 


Cockerels $6.95. Heavy Assorted $6.45. Surplus Cock- 
erels $2.05 Squarede al Hatcher _Springfie ld, Missouri 
KEEP DOING YOUR PART by keeping et brooder 
house full of fast growing Seymour chicks for fall broWNers 
Barred, White, Buff Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Orping- 
tons, pullets and cocherels. English White, Brown Leg- 
horns, Anconas Buy where volume means quality at 
low pric e. Write 

Seymour Electric Hatchery, Box 47-C, Seymour, Ind. 
CASH IN ON RISING DEMAND for broilers with 
Davis Chicks famous for fast growth, quick feathering, 
high livability Immediate delivery on Barred, White, 
Buff Rocks, Reds, White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, 











English White Leghorns. Prices reasonable, quality high. 
Write Davis Poultry Farm, Route 17, Ramsey, Indiana. 
PULLETS—HENS—Hanson's World Record and Tom 


Barron Breeding—354 Egg-sited stock Range grown. 
Only Michigan Breeder with new Eamesway Culling 
Method. Inspection privilege, 100% — arrival. Warning 

reserve now “AAAA"’ mating 32¢ up ‘atalog free. 

Lemmen Leghorn Farm, Box 304- F Holland. Mich. 
LIMITED TIME—IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT— White 
Leghorns $6.90. Pullets $10.90. 3 to 4 weeks White Leg- 
horn started pullets $18.90 Rocks, Reds, Orpingtons, 
Wyandottes, $6.90 Pullets $9.90 Heavy Assorted 
$6.40. Surplus Assorted $3.95. Leftover cockerels $2.95. 
18 breeds Ti ompson Hatchery, Springtield, Mo 


PULLETS!—White Leghorns, w ite car White Romans, 
White Rocks or New Hamp Whites 


Range Size (', to 
44 Grown). Also 4 weeksold. Prices 23c up. Pictures and 
Catalog Free 
Rucker’s Breeding Farm, Dept. 9-114, Delphos, Ohio. — 
DO YOUR PART by keeping those brooder houses pro- 
ducing broilers for food and they will also make a fine 
profit for you. I can make prompt en! of broiler 
chicks. Write for catalog and prices. Conrad's Jackson 
County Hatchery, Box 14, Seymour, Indiana. 

SALEM ‘HICKS FOR IMMEDIATE ~ DELIVERY. 
We seein in White and Barred Rocks for broilers. 
Big, healthy chicks that live, grow and make you a big 











profit. Write for catalog and prices 

Salem Hatchery, Box 10-C, Salem, Indiana. 
MAKE POULTRY PROFITS the American Way. 
Monthly helps and suggestions cost less than 3c. One 


idea may net many dollars Only 25¢ year, coin or 
551 8S. Clark, C hicago. 


stamps. American Poultry Journal, 
STOUFFER'S FAMOUS CHICKS. Immediate delivery 
all year. U.S Approved White Leghorns; Barred, White 
Rocks; Wyandottes;: Reds: Orpingtons; Giants "$10.95. 
Heavy Mixed $9.45 Stouffer's Hatchery, Lena, Illinois. 
EXTRA LARGE, lopped-comb, English Leghorns. Im- 
porters direct from England. Free C atalog tells about 
these Big 5-6% Ib. Leghorns that lay like regular egg 
machines Superior Hatchery, Windsor, Mo. 


DO YOUR PART. wr food 











~ Produce broilers for food—and earn a 
profit when you raise Carney chicks. Immediate delivery 
on fast growing broiler chicks. Prices reasonable. Write 
today Carney Hé atchery, Box 14, Shelbyville, Indiana. 
HELP FILL THE DEMAND for broilers with Dubois 
fast growing, quick feathering chic "ks Prompt delivery, 
attractive prices. Write for catalo 

Dubois County Hatchery, Box S700 , Huntingburg, Ind. 
GET DAILY INCOME from chickens and eggs. Lead- 
ing poultry magazine tells how Small investment. 
Steady pay. One year 25c; five years $1. Agents Wanted. 

Poultry Tribune, Dept. 12, Mount Morris, Il. 

CEOVER VALLEY CHICKS, U. 8. Approved— Pul- 
lorum Tested $6.90 up. Thousands weekly. Free Catalog. 
Clover Valley Poultry Farm, 





Box 77, Ramsey, Indiana. 


COLONIAL CHICKS. World's large st “produce tion means 
lowest prices. Leading breeds ‘atalog Free. Colonial 
Poultry Farms, Pleasant Hill, A a Marion, Ohio. 


GET LATEST “POULTRY DISCOVERIES each month 
in Everybodys. Profit ideas. Sample free. Write 
Everybodys Poultry Magazine, Dept. 54, Hanover, Pa. 




















POULTRY SUPPLIES and EQUIPMENT 


SAVING SUPPLIES. Time 
Parts for electrifying oil 





ELECTRIC LABOR- 

switches,’ alarms, water heaters 

incubators and homemade brooders. Free circulars. 
Lyon Electric Co., San Diego, Calif. 














LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY SUPPLIES 
PLEARN ABOUT JERSEYS 


You owe it to yourself to know 
why Jerseys are the most talked- 
of breed in America. All Bull 
Calves are registered under Selec- 
tive Registration, with a produc- 
tion bred pedigree guaranteed. 
Write for “‘ Jersey Facts.”’ 


THE AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 
324-F West 23rd Street, New York, WN. Y. 


FOR GREATER EFFIC IE NC Y in milk and meat pro- 
duction raise Milking Shorthorns! All allied nations 
urgently need all milk and meat United States can pro- 
duce. Great opportunity with Milking Shorthorns. 4 
per cent milk and greatest salvage value of all milk 
breeds. Free literature on request. Read Milking Short- 
horn Journal. Trial subscription six months, 50c; one year 





























$100. Milking Shorthorn Society, Dept. K-4, 7 Dexter 
Park Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 
MAKE MORE MONEY WITH BERKSHIRES, the 


hog that took every prize in the carlot show at the last 
International. Superior for crossing or grading up herds. 
Boars and gilts of approved quality now available in 
Association graded herds. Write for new booklet and 
list of classified herds near you. 

American Berkshire Association, Springfield, Illinois. 


ABORTION VACCINE: ¢ 
ment licensed Strain 19 








‘alfhood vaccination. Govern- 
Free literature. Kansas City 





Vaccine Company, Department 10, Stockyards, Kansas 
City, Mo. Dr. Oesterhaus, Owner. 
VACCINATE YOUR PIGS—SAVE MONEY. Thou- 


sands of farms do; you can too. Government tested 
serum, virus, syringes and instructions. 
Rea Serum Co., St. Louis, Mo. 





HEREFORD HOGS, “the coming hog of America.” 
Bred gilts, boars, pigs. Registered. Vaccinated. llus- 
trated circular. Prices. Y alehurst Farm, Peoria, Illinois. 
DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL, ~ Dept 207-A, Columbia, 
Mo.—monthly magazine crammed with helpful informa- 
tion $1 yearly —introductory 5-month subscription 25c. 
0. I. C. CHESTER WHITE BOARS, Bred Sows, Gilts. 
Pigs no kin. wumerene. Vaccinated. Prolific. 
: ; Fred Ruebush, Sciota, Illinois. 
FREE CATALOG ot v — livestock books and m: “= 
azines oa Sheep, Hogs, Cattle, Horses, Dogs, Fur, etc. 
Breeder Weatieatinns. Stockyards, Chicago. 


SEEDS, PLA.iTS & NURSERY STOCK 


FALL BL OOMING IRIS— (Blooms in Spring also) ten 




















choice varieties including pink ‘“‘Autumn Dawn," one 
dollar. Five varieties Ked Toned Iris including Red 
Flare. Thirty cents. Ten varieties Oriental Poppies in- 


cluding Perry's White, one dollar. Five varieties Peonies 
including Golden Harvest, one dollar. Golden Fragrant 
Garden Thyme, liberal plant. Twenty cents. Plants 
labeled and eee. Descriptive List Free. 

B. Katkamier, Macedon, N. Y. 
LOOK! Free ayo “corn: alog. Ears shown actual 
size, natural color. Growing characteristics, resistance 
to insects and drouth explained. Funk's economy prices 
enable you to make 500 per cent profit at planting cost 
of 75 cents an acre. Write for catalog. 
Funk Bros. Seed C ompany, Box J, Bloomington, Tlinols. 
SET OUR READY-TO-BEAR FRUIT PLANTS now 
and have plenty of fruit next summer, Save a hing year. 
Our new Fall circular offers thousands of all the new and 
worthwhile varieties. 20% discount instead of increase in 
orice. 
South Michigan Nursery, 81, 

















New Buffalo, Michigan. 











BURPEE'S GIANT ZINNIAS, 4 Packets 10c— Dahilia- 
Flowered ~tour favorite colors, Scarlet, Lavender, 
Yellow, Rose, a 15¢c packet of each. Send dime today. 


Burpee's 1943 Seed Catalog free. W. Atlee Burpee Co., 
368 Burpee Building, Philadelphia, Pa. or Clinton, lowa, 
PEACH AND APPLE TREES 5¢ AND UP. Pears, 
plums, cherries, nuts, berries. Grapevines 3c. Ever- 
greens, shrubs, shade trees low as 10¢. Free catalog. 

















Tennessee ~ Nursery Co., Box 1 C _Cieveland, Tenn. 
RAYNER’'S STRAWBERRY | AND BLU! EBERRY 
PLANTS—Famous for high quality, low price. Send for 


new Free Illustrated Berry Book. 

Rayner Brothers, 14 Berry St., Salisbury, Maryland 
THIN-SHELL BLACK WALNUTS—Rapid growers, 
beautiful shades; bear 2nd year. Nuts large, easily 
cracked. Catalog free. 

Corsicana Nursery, Corsicana, Texas. 











DOGS 


NOTICE: Unless otherwise stated, buyer of tratned hunting 
dogs pays express charges both waus on dogs returned jor 
refund of purchase price, and returns must be made within 
pertod spectjied. 


COON, OPOSSUM, FOX, RABBIT AND 
Combination Hunting Hounds — shipped for trial. 
Write for free literature showing pictures and breed- 
ing. State dog interested. KENTUC 
COONHOUND KENNEL, 











Paducah, Kentucky 











SKI-HI STOPS RUNNING FITS. Money back if it 
fails. Treatment $1.00. Folders on remedy sent free. 
Edisto, Denmark, South Carolina 


COON HUNTERS! Have had 35 years’ experience hunt- 
ing and training coon hounds. Have national reputation 
selling the best. Offer, I think, the best broken straight 
coon-opossum and combination hunters, males and fe- 
males, 3 to 6 years old, redbone, bluetick, blacktan 
breeds, open and silent trailers. Offer, I believe, the best 
rabbit and squirrel dogs. Also have broken fox hounds. 
Sold cheap, on trial. Get my terms before you buy. 
Lewis Coonhound Kennels, Hazel, Ky. 
$15.00 BUYS 2-YEAR-OLD FULL BLOODED COON- 
HOUND. Have several hunted last season, treeing nicely, 
shipped C.O.D. or will furnish free description. 
Coonhound Kennel, Paducah, Kentucky. 


BEAUTIFUL SCOTCH COLLIE PUPPIES. Also Eng- 
lish Shepherds. Spayed females. Natural heelers. Ex- 
press Prepaid. Our dogs satisfy. 

Sunset Kennels, Wakeeney, Kansas 























LOW FACTORY PRICES ON POULTRY EQUIP- 
MENT. Wire fabrics. Free 100-page catalog. 
Bussey Pen Products, 5187 West 65th Street, Chicago. 





SPORTSMEN: 200 Pointers, Setters, Straight Cooners, 
Combination Hunters, Rabbit and Fox Hounds. Reason- 
able. List Free. Ramsey Creek Kennels, Ramsey, Illinois. 
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PHOTO FINISHING 


~ 
FREE PHOTO CHRISTMAS CARD. If you want to 
see a Christmas card that is exclusively yours—beautiful 
original—inexpensive, don’t miss this offer. Send nega- 
tive of your favorite snapshot and we will return a hand- 
some, free card made from your negative and an illus- 
trated folder showing choice of styles 25 for $1. Your 
negative will be returned with sample. This ad must be 
sent with negative and 6c in stamps for handling and re- 
turn postage. Free offer expires December 
Mail-N-Save, Box 310-9, Quincy, Massachusetts. 











White Leghorn, 


White Rock or Hybrid 









PULLETS 


I've got best deal in Started 
Pullets. Can send you Range 
Size. Also 3 week old or 4 
week old. I use trapnest. Pedi- 





Select Pullets Per 100 
Day Old 
4 Week Old . 23.00 
Range Size . 44.00 


Extra Select Pullets 
Day Old. . $18.00 
4 Week Old . 26.00 
Range Size . 48.00 


- $16.00 











gree or R.O.P. Sired Blood in 






JIM MOORE 
Nationally 
ywn Br 





ture Catalog FREE. 
Moore, M@r. 





my Breeding Program: Big, Fic’ Immediate or future deliveries if ordered quick 
Rucker’s IMPERIAL Breeding Farm, Dept. 93, DELPHOS, OHIO 








SEND PERSONAL PHOTO CHRISTMAS CARDS 
THIS YEAR! Made from your Favorite Negative. De- 
light your friends at home—the boys and girls in the 
service—everybody—with an individual greeting card 
that really represents you and yours. Appropriate greet- 
ings on card. Sample card and list of low prices if you 
willsend us y our negative and 7c for handling. Finerfotos 
means Finer Service 
Finerfotos, Box 14, Minneapolis, Minn. _ 

HIGHEST QUALITY VELOX REPRINTS 2c each— 
Double size prints 3c each. Rolls developed and 8 double 
size prints or 8 regular size and one professional oil col- 
ored enlargement (your choice) 25c. 16 years’ prompt, 
reliable service 

Snapshot Finishers, Box 191-C, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Address package to Dept. Oif you want double size prints. 


DISCRIMINAT PING C AMERA FANS: C lip this ad and 
send trial roll with 25¢ coin. Rolls developed, your choice, 
two beautiful double weight professional enlargements 
and 8 never-fade Raytone prints, or two prints each good 
negative. Other money saving cougete includ 

Ray’ s Photo Service, Dept. , La Crosse, “Wis. 


THE PHOTO MILL. ae oy No Delay! 
Eight exposure roll developed, printed and your choice 
of two beautiful 5x7 double weight professional enlarge- 
ments, one tinted enlargement, or eight reprints for 25c 
colin. Developing and eight Jumbo prints 30c¢ coin. 
The Photo Mill, Box 629-F, Minneapolis, Minn. 


FINER FINISHING SPECIALS 25c. Eight exposure 
rolls developed with two prints of each or one enlarged 
print of each negative. Genuine nationally known Moen- 
tone Enamel finish. Superior quality since 1898. 
Moen Photo Service, 433 Moen Bldg., LaCrosse, Wis. 
63c CUSTOM FINISHING FOR 25c—8 exposure rolls. 
Panel-Packet Prints, free enlargement or premium coue 
fee Miniatures enlarged. Custom quality finishing for 
30 years. Extra coupon if ad accompanies first -— 
Syncrosnap Process, Box 137-A, Utica, N. Y. 


GOOD NEGATIVES MAKE BETTER PICTURES. 
We use fine Eastman chemicals in thermo controlled 
solutions. Infra-red electric drying. Printed on Velox 
Gocklodge paper. 6 or 8 exposure roll 20c. 

ell Mar, Inc., P. O. Box 4088, Richmond, Va. 


YOUR CHOICE! 16 regular size prints or 8 Double-Size 

prints (nearly post ecard size) from 8 exposure roll or neg- 

atives—25c. 24-Hour Service. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Willard Studios, Box 3536-P, Cleveland, Ohio. 


BEAUTIFUL 4 HRISTMAS CARDS with envelopes, 
from your film, 4 alike 25c, per doz. 60c. Rolls developed, 
two prints eac h exposure, 25c. Jones Studios, Davenport, 
Iowa. ‘“‘Where the West Begins." 


16 SPARKLING } LIFETONE PRINTS, 2 beautiful 

Hollywood enlargements, free Leathertone frame and 

photo wallet only 25c. Free photo album with first order. 
Lifetone Studios, Dept A-1132, Des Moines, Iowa. 


EVERY PICTURE AN ENL -ARGEMENT! 8 spar- 
kling deckle-edge Enlargements and roll developed 25c 
coin; 116 size or smaller; enlarge reprints 3c. 

Enlarge I Photo, _ Box | 791- -B, a Mass, _ 
QUICK SE RV IC E. 6 or 8 « exposure Toll, 2 prints “each 
good negative, 25c. Reprints, 3c. ‘‘Satistfs ~% A. or Money 
Back" guarantee. 


Crown Studios, Box 1223-K, Dallas, Texas. 





















































ONE DAY SERVICE—ROLL DEVELOPED. 16 
Hig hgloss guaranteed prints, premium coupon, 25c. 
8 by 10” colored enlargement. 

( amera-Snaps. Box A-977, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 








TWO SETS OF “DECKLEDGE PRINTS" with every 
roll finished—25ec. Very finest quality. Deckledge re- 
prints Ze each. Brown Photo Company, 1910-46 Emer- 
son, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


BUY WAR BONDS! Handsome large oil colored 5x7 en- 
largement with every roll developed and Deckledged 
prints 25c, or 16 Deckledged prints 25c. Reprints 2c. 
Vidor, 321-O Hennepin, , Minneapolis, Minn. 
EMBOSSED CHRISTMAS CARDS, with envelopes, 
from your film, 60c per doz., trial 4 alike 25c. Rolls de- 
veloped two sets pictures 25c. 
Peeko Pictures, Davenport, Towa. _ 











EXTRA SET OF PRIN TS. for your friends with each 
8 exposure roll developed, 

May's Photo, Dept. 80, LaCrosse, V Wis. 
TWO BEAUTIFUL PRINTS from each picture o on roll 
25c. Twenty-two years of satisfied customers. Quick 
Service. Lens ‘Photos, Dept. X-3, Janesville, W is. 


25,000 TOM 

















SATISFIED CUSTOMERS cannot be wrong. 
Roll Developed—Three enlargements, 16 prints 
Daily Service. Dick's Photo, EG-3,’ Louisville, agg 


FREE! Best snapshot 0 on attractive Photo Button with 

16 prints each roll, 25c. Beautiful novelty premiums. 
Novel-Ad Company, A-3327 North Ave., Chicago. 

8 PROFESSIONAL 4x6 ENLARGED PRINTS 30c. 

16 Exposure Rolls 50c. Argus rolls 4c per enlarged print. 

, Mohart Film Service, West Salem, Wis. 

ROLL FINISHED 15c; 2 rolls 28¢e; 4, 55c. 16 prints 3 


enlargement coupon 25c. 30 reprints 50c. , 
Victory Studio, Albany, Wisconsin. 


























BEAUTIFUL ENLARGEMENT from each picture roll 
25c. Cut Rate Photos, Dept. K-4, Janesville, Wis. 








HUNTERS and TRAPPERS 








Cisne nit CHICRS 


More 3k Sony og ae 
an > nd. 8. F REE a 
Straight or id aw -- * Oat atm ra 
Send ostal f for big FREE book. COLONIAL POULTRY 
FARMS, Box 6611, Pleasant Hill, Mo.; Box 6611, 
Florence, Colo.; Box 6611, C ullman, Ala.; 'Box 6611, 
Shenandoah, iowa; Box 6611, Marion, Ohio; Box 
6611, Wichita, Kans.; Box 6611, Sweetwater, Texas. 


AGENTS WANTED 


iil 
MEN WANTED for Old Rawleigh Routes which have 
paid our Dealers big for years. Over 200 farm—home 
necessities. Old established demand. Low_ wholesale 
~— Good cash profits. No age limits. No layoffs. 

f you will work steady for good pay, write. Give age, 


references. Rawleigh Co., Dept. K- 59-FIN, Freeport, IL 


RELIABLE MAN W “ANTED by nationally-known 
manufacturer-jobber to contact merchants in own town. 
Steady, big pay; opportunity to develop own independent 
business. Beart 1 full or part time. Sales experience unnec- 
essary. . Laymon, Dept. 5S-X, Spencer, Ind. 


MEN! MAKE MONEY! Write for gorgeous presenta 
tion world-famous Stark quick-bearing Fruit Trees. Take 
easy orders from farmers, gardeners— home owners every- 
where. Big profits. Experience unnecessary. QOutat 
Free. Write Stark, Dept. C-102, Louisiana, Missouri. 
BOYS and GIRLS—Make good money in spare » time 
obtaining new and renewal subscriptions for selected list 
popular magazines. Send post card for free partic ulars, 
Associated Publishers Subscription Service, 18149 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. 

WANTED—married woman to introduce 200 foods, 
household products—low prices, free premiums, sensa- 
tional sales. Take orders, make money. Full size products 
worth $5.00 Free. Zanol, 6319 Monmouth, C incinnati, O. 
































SPECIAL WORK FOR WOMEN. Demonstrate lovely 

dresses in your home. Earn to $23.00 weekly, get own 

dresses Free. No investment. Give age, dress size. 
Fashion Frocks, Desk 45091, re ‘incinnati, Ohio. 





START A BARGAIN BUSINESS. New and Used 
merchandise. Experience unnecessary. Used suits 92c, 
dresses 15c, coats 46t. Hundred other bargains. lree 
catalog. Publix, 558-FK Roosevelt, Chicago. 


RELIABLE MAN OR WOMAN WANTED to call on 
farmers. Some making $100.00 in a week. Experience 
Unaqepenery, q 

___ Write fcNess Company, Dept. 599, Freeport, Ill. 
“UKO”" ane and whitens clothes. — water. Saves 


soap. Sells 25c. Big profit. Sample f 
Besco, 5007-F pring. Park, Chicago. 


WANTED—Older man, manage business, home terri- 
tory. Bonus and weekly check. Experience unnecessary. 
McBrady, B-1047 Van Buren, Chicago. Established 1804. 




















MAGIC SHOPPING BAG. Sells like wild. Magically 
turns purse into roomy shopping bag. Handy, compact. 
Samples sent on trial. Kristee 122, Akron, Ohio. 


FARMS 


—_e—n eee 

FARMS, RANCHES. AIll kinds, sizes. In Milwaukee 
Road areas of Washington, Idaho, Montana, Dakotas, 
Upper Wisconsin and Michigan. Some Corn Belt states. 
Low prices, easy terms. Outlook bright. Real oppor 
tunities. tend information. Tell kind of farming and lo- 
cation preferr 

Write R. W. "Reynolds, 53 Union Station, Chicago, Il. 


EQUIPPED MONEY- MAKEU—154 Acres, 100 till- 
able, creek pasture; handy depot town: good S-room 
dwelling, basement barn, silo, ete.; $5000 including 16 
cows, 4 young stock, team, hog, hens, machinery, crops; 
terms; page 37 Big « ‘atalog— Write for Free Copy. 
Strout Realty, 255-FB 4th Ave., New York City. 














GOOD FARM BARGAINS. Washington, J Minnesota, 
Montana, Idaho, Oregon, North Dakota. Dependable 
crops, favorable climate. Write for literature and lists 
describing farms for sale. Specify state. 

7. Haw, 40 Northern Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 


THE HIGHLANDS OF * SOUTHWESTERN LOUISI- 
ANA. Good lard at low prices with terms. Sell to White 
race only. Ask for descriptive book without obligation. 
Long-Bell Farm Land Corporation, 894 R. A. Long 
Building, Kansas City, Mo. 

FARM LAND—STOCK RANCHES FOR SALE in 
Minnesota, Dakotas, Montana, Idaho, Washington, Ore- 
gon. For Details write E. B. Duncan, Dept. 1128, 
Great Northern Railway, , St. Paul, Minn. 

40 ACRES—Near White | River, , unimproved ‘poultry 
land; $190; $5 down, $5 monthly. Free list and literature 

Hubbard, 236 Grossman Bldg., Kansas City, Kan. 


CANADA LANDS—Free Information. New Homes— 
Fertile soil—future security. Canadian National Railk- 
ways, Dept. M, 335 Robert, St. Paul, Minn. 

WANT TO HEAR from owner of property for sale or 


trade. Details free. 
Real Estate Salesman, Dept. 16. Lincoln, Nebraska. 


























— 
FUR-FISH-GAME is just the monthly magazine you 
have been looking for. Edited by A. V. Harding, an ar- 
dent hunter, fisherman and trapper, who sees that its 64 
pages are chock-full] of interesting articles illustrated 
with actual photos on untes. Trapping, Fishing, Dogs, 
Fur Farming, Raw Fur Markets, Question Box, etc. 
Edited by well known men such as Lincoln, Robinson, 
Dailey and Decker. Price 15c a copy or $1.80 a year on 
hewsstand. Special offer 6 months only 50c. To obtain 
offer clip ad and send with name and remittance (stamps 
acceptable) to Fur-Fish-Game, 179 E. Long St., Colum- 
bus, Ohio 

TRAP FOX OR COYOTE: Bare — and deep snow 
trapping. Write for free illustrated circular. 

F. Q. Bunch, Welch, Minnesota. 











FOXES—Nine in one day. Trap the slyest fox and all 
furbearers. Particulars free. Guaranteed. Write: 
Ed. Estabrook, Pittsfield, Vermont. 








TURKEYS 


TURKEY PROFITS high as $1 head. Grower reports 
$5,000 yearly. Learn methods. Read exclusive turkey 
Magazine. One year $1. 
Turkey World, Desk 53, Mount Morris, Il. 








EDUCATIONAL 


CE a at eet ct ati ti i ein ee al 
BE A RADIO TECHNICIAN, OPERATOR. Now 
more make $30, $40, $50 weekly than ever. Start quick. 
Make $5, $10 week fixing Radios While learning at home 
in spare time. No previous experience needed. Big book 
Free. Write National Radio Institute, Dept. 2KQ4, 
Washington, D. C. 

LEARN T@ DRAW —at home in your spare > time. Com- 
mercial Art, Illustrating, Cartooning—all in one practical 
course. Write for Free Booklet, “Art for Pleasure & 
Profit.” State age. Washington School of Art, Studio 
5411-A, 1115-15th Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


CORRESPONDENCE COU RSES and educational 
books, slightly used. Sold. Rented. Exchanged. All sub- 
jects. Satisfaction guaranteed. Cash paid for used courses. 
Complete details and bargain catalog Free. Write 
Nelson Company, Dept. L-232, 500 Sherman, Chicago. 


BE AN AUCTIONEER—a pleasant profitable occupa- 
tion. Send for free catalog and how to receive the home 
study course. Address Fred Reppert School of Auction- 
eering. Box 11, Decatur, Indiana. 

















guarantee. Money ny}. on any chicks 
not true to breed. No need to take chances. F X ED 
You get 30 days to make sure chicks are as 


sepenne nted. aiate or Leg chicks furnish- 

w prices. Approve Blood Tested. Easy 

Bove plan, "BARGAIN PRICES & CHICK MANUAL FREE. 
i URI STATE HATCHERY, Geox 1106, BUTLER, MO. 


f ULLETS or 4 Week Olds 
Also 3 week olds. W. LEGHORNS or new, white ecg WHITE 
ROMANS. Thousands of Breeders. 17 years trapnesting. Prices 
20¢ up. Pictures and Catalog FREE, 

RUCKER’S BREEDING FARM, Dept. 910, Deiphes, Ohio. 




















MISCELLANEOUS 


TANNING—FINE FURS. Your green hides and skins 
never had a higher finished fur value than now. Don't 
wait! Ship your hides and pelts immediately to Cownie's 
We will acknowledge shipment and send you style sheet 
and full information on our lifetime, natural tanning. 
Also the beautiful, warm, stylish fur coats, jJaquettes, 
scarfs, robes, rugs we make at our money-saving prices. 
No need paying current, high send y~Guamed prices for furs 
when you have the skins to make them. 35 years expe- 
rience—100% satisfaction guaranteed. If not ready to 
ship now, write us kind of skins you will have and get 
style sheet, prices, etc. Cownie Tanning Company, 
911 Market St., Des Moines, Iowa. 


INVENTORS— Protect your idea with a Patent. Secure 
“Patent Guide” and ‘Record of Invention" form— Free. 
No charge for preliminary information. Write Clarence 
A. ‘Brien and Harvey Jacobson, Registered Patent 
Attorneys, 214-L Adams Building, W ashington, D. C. 


INVENTORS: Have you a useful, non-military itnven- 
tion for sale? Practical new ideas, patented or unpat- 
ented, urgently needed by manufacturers and consumers. 
Write for details. Chartered Institute of American In- 
ventors, Dept. 83, Washington, D. C. 


OLD STAMPS WANTED-— I will pay $100.00 each for 
1924 le green Franklin = rotary perforated eleven 
(up to $1,000.00 each unus Send 6c today for large 
Illustrated Folder showing Amazing Prices pal 

Vernon Baker (211-FJ), Ely’ ria, Ohio. 


NEW WRITERS WANTED to re-write ideas in papers 
magazines, books. Splendid opportunity to “break into" 
profitable writing field. Rush postcard for Free Details. 
Comfort Writer's Service, Dept. FW-138, St. Louis, Mo. 


GOLD $35.00 OUNCE—Mail old gold teeth, diamonds, 
jewelry, watches—receive cash by return mail. Satis fac- 
tion guaranteed. Free information. Dr. Weisberg's Gold 
Refining Co., 1500-H Hennepin, Minneapolis, Minn. 


“HOW TO BREAK AND TRAIN HORSES” —A book 
every farmer and horseman should have. It is free: no 
obligation. Simply address Beery School of Horseman- 
ship, Dept. 2211, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 

BEAUTIFUL \|HOSIERY (ECONOMICAL)—45e (3 
pairs, $1.20). Wear-Resisting, look Marvelous. Two 
(Fulfashioned)—$1.35. Sheer, Satisfying. 

“Direx"” FP346W. Broad, Savannah, Georgia. 


REMNANTS FOR GARMENTS AND QUILTS, 15- 
yard bundle $1.00. Samples Free. Cagle's, Terre Haute, Ind. 






































YARNS; All wool. 2-3-4 ply. Unexcelled quality. Free 
samples and directions. Buy direct. Save Money. 
Bartlett Yarn Mills, Box 2, Harmony, Maine. 


BOOK SALE, lending libraries’ surplus, 19¢ up. Novels, 
mysteries, Westerns, non-fiction. Free catalog. American 
Lending Library, Dept. FJ, College Point, Y. 


PATENTS SECURED. Low Cost. Reasonable terms. 
Book and advice free. L. F. Randolph, Registered Patent 
Attorney, Dept. 371, Washington, C. 


__ FARM EQUIPMENT 


FORDS PORTABL E HAMMERMILL OPE RATORS 
“CASHING IN” on tremendous demand for dairy prod- 
ucts, livestock. World shortages insure heavy demand 
many years after war. Fords equipment grinds grain 
and roughages, mixes with supplements or molasses right 
in barnyards. Operators report —- $50.00, $75.00, 
$100.00 weekly, upwards. ‘ash or tern 

Myers Sherman Company, 1433 12th, Streator, Tlinois 


BIG DAILY YEAR-ROUND CASH PROFITS: Go 
into business of your own. Farm to farm Portable grind- 
ing. “Jay Bee" Portable. World's greatest-capacity grind- 
er. Lous life. Low operating, upkeep cost. Many ex- 
clusive features. Reasonable down payment. Liberal 
terms. ie quick for details. 
J. . Sedberry, Inc., Dept. , Franklin, Tenn 

FARM. "ay c “EPHONES: Save up to 75%. Guaranteed 
rebuilt telephones and repairs. Standard makes. Free 
Bulletin. farm Telephone Co., Dept. FJ, Rogers Park 
Station, Chicago, Ill 
BUILD YOUR TRACTOR from second-hand Automo- 
biles! Convert your horse-drawn farm equipment into 
tractor-drawn equipment. 

Nolan's Garage, East Wareham, Massachusetts. 





























HOW TO BUILD VICTORY COW STALLS, stan- 
chions, ns for easy conversion to steel after war. New 








Jet. Louden, Box FJ-140, Fairfield, lowa. 














FUR BEARING ANIMALS 
HELP NATIONAL DEFENSE 


y producing meat in your back yard Raising Domestic 
Ato Old and Young can do it. Send 25c for Book- 
let and Literature to 
AMERICAN RABBIT & CAVY easepens ASSN. 
7408 Normal Ave. Chicago, tli. 


2000 FERRETS. Get a ferret. Clear your place of rats. 
Chase rabbits out of burrows. Send for book on care and 
working — Free. 

Levi Farnsworth, Route 1-B, New London, Ohio. 


SMALL STOCK MAGAZINE— America's leading maga- 

zine devoted to commercial and fancy rabbit industry. 

Introductory, year 50c; sample 10c. 
Dept. B. Lamoni, lowa, 











MAKE UP TO $25-$35 A WEEK as a trained practical 
nurse. Learn quickly at home. Booklet free 
Chicago School of Nursing, Dept. F-10, “Chieago. 





RAISE HIGHLY-PROFITABLE ANGORA RABBITS. 
Multiply fast. Wool t rings =6 pound. Plenty markets. 
Particulars free. \V. hite’s, Box 167, Beaverton, Mich 
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Protect your anti-freeze — 
clean out with Sani-Flush first 


Don’t waste precious anti-freeze in a 
dirty radiator. Rust and sediment cause 
dangerous overheating. Clean out first 
with Sani-Flush. It’s quick and com- 
plete. Costs only a few cents. 

Don’t take chances on just flushing 
with water. Sani-Flush is thorough. Use 
it yourself, or ask your service station. 
It’s in most farm bathrooms for clean- 
ing toilets. When used according to 
directions on the can—Sani-Flush 
cannot injure septic tanks or their 
action and is absolutely safe in all 
toilet connections and auto cooling 
systems. Sold in grocery, drug, hard- 
ware and 10c stores. The Hygienic Prod- 
ucts Co., Canton, Ohio. 


Sani-Flush 

















I'll help you get extra cash to fill your 
pocke — toliveon. Supply my food 
and household products to regular custo- 
erience or capital 
EE flashy assort- 








time, Gift premiums, big 
monthly bargains. Rash 
name today for free outfit. 
Give nearest express office. 
Harry! 


BLAIR LABORATORIES, Dept. ss-m, Lynchburg, Va. 
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PASSED BY THE NON-SENSOR 


‘Score co. carey 
That’s Right—Furlong-—-CaLKkEr—*You 
say vou were docked $40 this week be- 
cause you went on a furlong? You mean 
i furlough.” 

Riccer——"No, I mean furlong—I went 


too fur and stayed too long.” 

He Found That Out SARGE “Look 
here, soldier, what’s the idea of the bar- 
rel? Are you a poker player?” 

Privatt “No, sarge, but I spent a 


couple of hours with some guys who are.” 


Traveler’s Tale Fiim—“When I was 
traveling in Russia they showed me a bed 
twenty feet long.” 

FLAM “Well, I dunno 
lot of bunk to me.” 


sounds like a 


Might Die Laughing—Farvuer—‘See if 


you can dig up some clothes to put on 


the scarecrow.” 

Wire—"How about that suit Junior wore 
at college?” 

FarMER—“Won't do—lL want to scare 


the crows, not make ‘em laugh.” 


Misjudged—Binks—"“Now that you are 
married, don’t you think you ought to 
take out an accident policy?” 

SKINKsS—"Listen, you got the girl a 


l 


wrong; she’s not that dangerous.” 


This Sinful World—Diner—‘lI see by 
the sign tipping is forbidden.” 


WAITER 


apples in the Garden of Eden.” 


“Lord bless vou. sir. so was 


Uncle Levi Zink Says: 


Seems as if it is not much use—they 
believed in Santa Claus when they were 
little, and when they got older they 
started believing in a bottomless Treasury. 


Vy wife says it’s no use: you try to 
conceal your age with paint, lipstick and 


dye, and then your feet give you away. 








“He won it at the dog show, and now 
he’s burying it with his best bones.” 


The reason any football coaches can 
hold jobs is that for every defeat there 
has to be a victory. 


Sing Sing industries made $250,000 in 
one year, but of course they didn’t have 
to pay dues to crooked labor union 
leaders. 


Men who claim they know all about 
women have just one more thing to learn 
—that they don't know anything. 


Pulling your teeth cures some things, 
including the foolish belief that pulling 
your teeth cures everything. 


A true friend is not one you keep when 
he climbs above your level, but one you 
keep after you have climbed above his. 


My experience is that when a letter 
comes in with 3 cents postage due, the let- 
ter’s not worth one cent, let alone three. 


A kind-hearted man is one who wishes 
all the old maids could have found a 
wonder like him. 





“Okay, it’s round now, Miss Jones, but I still say itll be flat after the war! 
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vets clear up one thing 


about VITAMINS 


The U.S. Government has answered 


the question of how much of each 





vitamin you need daily. Here is the 


easiest way to be sure of vitamin C: 





on 


DAILY VITAMIN REQUIREMENTS 


we 3.0 mg 
8, 1.8 mg 


\ ' ms 75.0 mg 
) 4 D |} 02 mg 

a { 7 2.7 mg 
\ 


While all \itamins are equally smportant, you 
need more of some than of others. And some 
are harder to get than others. Not only is your 
requirement of vitamin C unusually /arge... 


o> 


s 











...but vitamin Cisalmosttotallylackinginsuch 
important foods as breads, cereals, meats, eggs 
and milk! Yet you need an abundance of it to 
help you resist infection and fatigue, to keep 
teeth and gums healthy and yourself young! 





And Vitamin C is easily lost. Open cooking 
rapidly destroys it. Your body cannot store 


it; so you need it every day. 





Of all practical sources of vitamin C, oranges 
are the richest. Orange juice gives you all you 
need for the best of health in an 8-ounce glass. 
And when you get your vitamin C this natural 
way, you also get valuable amounts of vitamins 
A, B,, G, calcium and other needed minerals. 





From Natural Color Photograph 


SWEETS THAT SAVE SUGAR! In salads and 
desserts or eaten from hand, oranges satisfy 
your sweet tooth without added sugar. At 
home or soda fountain, fresh orange juice 
gives you a quick and healthful /:/t/ 
SHOPPING LESS OFTEN THESE DAYS? Merely 
buy oranges in larger quantities. They 
keep. Those trademarked “Sunkist” are the 
finest from 14,500 cooperating California 
growers. 

Copr., 1942, California Fruit Growers Fxcha 
“Hedda Hopper’s Hollywood”—Many CBS 
Stations—6:15 P.M., E.T.—Mon., Wed., Fri. 
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Sunkist 


California Oranges 
Best for Juice —and Svety ute / 


—_.._ HAVE YOU A MODERN “JUICER”? 

A well-designed reamer will 

help you get more juice from 

oranges — quicker. Select one 

with a large “orange - size’ redming cone and 

ample bowl. The “Sunkist” glass reamer 

(illustrated) is famous for its efficiency. Avail- 

able nearly everywhere. Priced low. Millions 

sold. The Sunkist Juicit, electric extractor for 
home use, will be back after the war. 








HAVE YOU sent in yet for 
your copy of the Betty 
Crocker Cook Book of All- 
Purpose Baking? Contains 
220 recipes for cakes, pies, 
cookies, desserts, quick.and 
yeast breads, illustrated 
with color photographs 
and pictures of baking 
steps. Just send 25¢ to 
BE Y CROCKER, Dept. 
2470, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Don't put off getting yours! 





When fall is in the 7 

gingerbread should be on 
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with whipped crea 
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Old-Fashioned Gingerbread, piquantly 
rich, black and moist. Makes a complete 
dessert of the homey type. Served hot, 
with applesauce piled (or set in a bowl) 
in the center. Perfect results guaranteed 


only with Gold Medal Flour. 


j Haddon Hall Gingerbreed (baked in a ring 
mold)... 3/2 cups sweetened thick Apple- 
sauce (or 1 No.2 can)... 2 cup Whip- 
i ping Cream, whipped and sweetened with 
2 tbsp. sugar 
j FILL center of hot gingerbread ring 
on a serving platter with applesauce 
} (or place the applesauce in a bow! 
set in center of ring). Serve at once 
: . .- garnished with the sweetened 
whipped cream. 8 to 10 servings. 
5 NOTE: Applesauce may be tinted 
red or a delicate pink by cooking 
i red cinnamon candies with it. 


HADDON HALL GINGERBREAD 
Ya cup Shortening . . . 2 thsp. Sugar. . . 
1 Egg... 1 cup black Molasses (use black 
New Orleans for best flavor)... 24 cups 
sifted GOLD MEDAL “Kitchen-tested”’ Flour* 
---1 tsp. Soda... Ya tsp. Salt... 1 tsp. Ginger 
--- 1 tsp. Cinnamon...1 cup Boiling Water 


CREAM shortening, add sugar, and 
cream well. Blend in well beaten egg 
and molasses. Sift flour, soda, salt and 
spices together . . . and add to creamed 
mixture alte rnately with the boiling 
water. Pour into a heavily greased-and- 
floured 9-inch mold (measured across 
the bottom)—2 inches deep with an 
= center 41% inches wide (mold 
uld be no more than % full as batter 
rises very high). If a 9-inch ring mold 
is not available, fill a smaller mold 24 
full, and bake remaining batter in 
greased- and-floured cup cake pans. 
Bake about 45 minutes in a slow 
moderate oven (325°). When baked, let 
stand in a pan a couple minutes before 
turning onto hot serving platter. 


*Hf you live in Southeast where Geld Medal 
Soft Wheat Flour is sold, use 2/2 cups. 
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Hot Gi ngerbread hing 


Applesauce 


TRY IT THIS WEEK...USING GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 
AND THE BETTY CROCKER RECIPE 


Che Betty Crocker recipes you get in 


the sacks of Gold Medal “‘Kitchen-tested”’ 
Enriched Flour are the most popular of 


their type. And you get dozens of these 
recipes in this flour every year. 

Milled from very choice selected 
wheats, every batch of Gold Medal is 
tested by baking experts and the skilled 
home economists of the Betty Crocker 
staff. It is tested for uniform results in 
bread, cake, cookies, pastry and other 
kinds of baking. It is a true “‘all-pur- 
pose”’ flour. 

Let Gold Medal Flour and Betty 
Crocker recipes help you avoid baking 
failures! Find out why so many women 
have found this combination a genuine 
economy over the long run! 

Added amounts of two important ‘‘B”’ 


vitamins and iron make Gold Medal a 
“‘preferred’’ food, in much the same 
class as milk, eggs, fruits, vegetables. 
Its added nutrients can help to safe- 
guard your family’s health. 

Gold Medal “Kitchen-tested” is the 
most popular brand of flour in America. 
Get a sack! It’s made by General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 


































Copr. 1942, Genera! M » Inc 
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Gold Medal @.zer 


eet Enriched Flour 


and *' Kitchen-tested"’ are reg. trade marks of General Mills, Inc. 



































